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THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN. 


CHAPTER I, 


Ancient residences of the Kings of Leinster.—Bardic accounts of the origin of the names of 
Dublin, and of the river Liffey.—Notice of Dublin by Ptolemaios and early chroniclers. — 
Alleged visit of St. Patrick.—The men of Dublin aid the Britons against the Saxon settlers 
in England in the fifth century.—Legend of Sir Tristram and La Belle Isode.—Early 
abbotsand bishops of Dublin. —Settlement of the Scandinavians and erection of a Castle. — 
Norse kings of Dublin; their alliances and contests with the natives—Visitation of Dublin 
by Murkertagh, chief of the O’Neills, a.p, 941.—Chronicles of the Dublin Norsemen.— 
Their subjection by King Malachy and alliance with Brian Borumha.—Battle of Clontarf.— 
Notice of Sigtryg “ of the silken beard,” king of Dublin, a.p, 989-1029. 


For nearly seven centuries there 
has not been any part of this island 
regarded with more interest by the 
inhabitants of Ireland than the seat 
of English rule in the metropolis, 
commonly known as the “ Castle of 
Dublin.” In past ages this fortress 
was relied on by the settlers as their 
main stronghold of defence against 
the hostile natives, who exhibited 
their recognition of its importance 
by making its attempted seizure the 
primary movement in their efforts to 
shake off the British yoke. 

From its position and the cha- 
racter of its occupants, the chronicles 
of the Castle of Dublin constitute an 
important part of Irish history; and 
the object of our present papers is to 
endeavour to redeem from obscurity 
notmerely the vicissitudes of the build- 
ing itself, but also the story of the per- 
sonages who, from their connexion 
with it in past ages, formed the most 
prominent characters in the annals 
of the country. 

The early history of Dublin, the 
metropolis of Ireland, and chief city 
of the ancient kingdom of Leinster, 
is involved in much obscurity. The 
Bardic accounts state that Leinster 
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was originally styled Galian, a name 
said to have been changed into Laig- 
hean, from the laighne, or broad- 
headed spears borne by the soldiers 
of Labhradh Loingseach, who usurp- 
ed the crown of Erin in the year 
of the world, 4,659. Leinster, which 
did not originally include Meath, is 
still called Laighean by the Gaelic- 
speaking natives; and its present 
English name appears to have been 
formed by the Norman addition of 
terre or land, to its Irish title— 
whence Laighinsterre or Leynisterre, 
as written in ancient records. 

The most ancient seat of the Lein- 
ster monarchs was on the bank of 
the western side of the river Barrow, 
between Carlow and Leighlin, at 
Dinn Righ—the Hill of the Kings— 
deserted after the introduction of 
Christianity, and of which the oaly 
vestige now existing is a moat in the 
townland of Ballycnocan, about a 
quarter of a mile to the south of 
Leighlin-bridge. 

Naas, or Nas, another residence of 
the Leinster kings—abandoned after 
the death of King Carroll, in 904— 
appears to have been a fortress of 
much importance, being frequently 
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referred to in ancient Gaelic docu- 
ments as the “impregnable Nas ;” 
and among the prerogatives of the 
monarchs of Erin are enumerated 
their rights to partake of the fish of 
the Boyne, and of the venison of Nas. 

In very remote times, before Dub- 
lin was founded, a portion of its site, 
being covered with hazel-trees, was 
styled by the natives Drom-coll- 
choille, or the Hill of the Hazel- 
wood, considerable remains of the 
branches and nuts of which have 
been recently found at great depths 
in exeavating some of the more an- 
cient streets of the city. 

Among the Gaels, Dublin has been 
from very early times known as 
Baile-atha-cliath—the town of the 
ford of hurdles—which name, accord- 
ing to our oldest native authorities, 
originated in the first century of the 
Christian era, from the hurdles, con- 
structed of small twigs by the men 
of Leinster, to convey across a ford 
to Dun Edair, a fortress on Howth, 
the sheep of the avaricious and 
wicked bard Athairne, whom Conor 
Mae Nessa, king of Uladh or Ulster, 
anxious to obtain a pretext for war, 
had sent through Erin, to require the 
most unreasonable concessions from 
the other kings and chiefs, who feared 
to refuse the poet’s immoderate de- 
mands, lest they should suffer from 
his malignant satires, which were be- 
lieved to possess a supernaturally de- 
structive power. 

In later times the inhabitants of 
the city, ignorant of theancient bardic 
accounts, concluded that the name of 
the “town of the ford of hurdles” 
was derived from the wooden piles 
and frames required to secure the 
foundations of the buildings in the 
old town, the substratum of which, 
from Castle-street to High-street, is 
composed of a soft, boggy soil. 

A Gaelic authority of remote age, 
records that Ath Cliath was thought 
by some to have received its name 
from part of an immense monster 
slain by the men of Erin, who cast its 
disjointed members into the Boyne ; 
from its colpa or thigh was sup- 
posed to have been derived Jnbhear 
Colpa, or the harbour of the thigh— 
the ancient appellation of Drogheda ; 
while its cliath, or breast, was said 
to have fluated along the coast until 
it reached the ath or ford, thence 
called Ath Cliath. 
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The Liffey, according to our mos 
ancient topographical work, received 
its name from Lifea, Canann’s ambi- 
tious and beautiful daughter, who, 
when eloping with Deltbanna “of 
the shining teeth,” cup-bearer to 
King Cormac of Tara, was so de- 
lighted in passing through the country 
watered by this river, that she re- 
quested to have it styled Magh Life, 
or the Plain of Lifé; and, adds the 
legend, the cup-bearer would not mir~ 
ister wine to the men of Erin at 
Tara, till they agreed to call the 
plain by his wife’s name. 

Another old manuscript says that 
the Liffey was so called from the 
maiden Lifé, of the curling tresses, 
daughter of Iuchna, of the Fir-Bolg 
race, who was drowned in this river. 

The part of the Liffey on which the 
city was built was styled in Gaelic 
Dubh Linn, or the dark water ;— 
whence the modern name of Dublin. 
A bardic legend, however, states that 
Dubh Linn was derived from Dubh, 
a learned poetess, skilled in druidi- 
eal arts, who, jealous that her hus- 
band Lnda had also taken to wife 
Ochinn’s daughter, Aide, submerged 
by her incantations, at early morn, 
the house of her rival’s father, whose 
servant, Margine, having struck her 
with a stone cast from his sling, she 
fell mortally wounded into the lind 
or stream opposite to Ochinn’s house, 
which from her was named Dubh 
Lind, or the stream of the lady 
Dubh. 

An old northern writer tells us 
that in “the time of Augustus Cesar, 
a little before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, Fridelenus, King of Denmark, 
puffed up with pride through some 
fortunate successes, arrived in Ire- 
land, laid siege to the City of Dub- 
lin, and finding it not so easy a 
matter to achieve, fell to policy ; he 
caught certain swallows that bred in 
the city, tied fire to their wings, who, 
flying to their nests, fired the houses. 
While the citizens endeavoured to 
quench the fire, the Danes entered 
the city, and won it. The King cf 
Leinster, after this, gathered forces 
and gave the Danes battle, in which 
many fell on both sides. Fridele- 
nus, seeing the enemy increase and 
his army decrease, fled the land, and 
retired into his country.” The same 
author adds that about thirty years 
after this event, Frotho, fourth king 
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of the Danes, sent “ great power of 

iants out of Denmark, under the 
Codies of Bloody Haco, and the 
great challenger and huge monster 
Starcuterus,” to invade Ireland, 
where, after a fierce engagement, 
they took Dublin, and found in King 
Huglet’s treasury there such vast 
quantity of money, that “every man 
had as much as he could wish or 
desire ; so that they needed not to 
fall out among themselves for the 
partition, since there was so much 
for each man’s share as he could con- 
veniently carry away.” 

The earliest authentic extern notice 
of Dublin extant is to be found in 
the work (Fewypapich Tohynos) of 
Klaudios Ptolemaios, the illustrious 
Alexandrian geographer, mathema- 
tician, and astronomer of the second 
century, who, in describing ‘ Iuver- 
nia,” locates the city of Eblana 
(EBAava godts) on that part of the 
eastern coast of the island still oc- 
cupied by the metropolis of Ireland. 

hat the city existed previously to 
the second century can scarcely be 
doubted, as the work of Ptolemaios, 
which is much more copious and ac- 


curate on Ireland than on land 
was, as acknowledged by him hased 


on the geographical table (Mivag 
yewypapicos) of his predecessor, 
Marinosof Tyre. The latter, aecording 
to the erudite Dr. Brehmer of Lubec, 
derived his materials from the ancient 
Tyrian charts, an hypothesis con- 
troverted by Gosselin and Heeren, 
who demonstrate that the accounts of 
travellers, both ancient and modern, 
were his sources of information, and 
those of the artist Agathodaimon 
who designed his maps. A learned 


English Glossographer of the last cen-. 


tury considered Eblana to have been 
an abbreviated form of Deblana, as 
Ptolemaios appears, in other instances, 
to have omitted the initial letters in 
the names of localities. 

When Mogha, king of Munster, 
A.D. 166, coerced Conn, monarch of 
Erin, to divide the island into two 
equal portions, the boundary which 
they agreed on is said to have been 
the Eiscir Riada, or continuous line 
of vel hills extending from the 
Hi om of Dublin to Clonard, 
aa through Clonmacnoise and Clon- 
burren to Galway. After this division 
had lasted for fifteen years, the Bards 
tell us that Mogha “ went upon the 
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great circuit of his own I alf of Erin, 
until he reached Dublin (Ath Cliath ), 
and having gone there to see the port 
of the ships, and finding that more 
vessels came to Conn’s half of the 
harbour than to his, he was stung with 
great envy, and said that he would 
not abide by the co-division that had 
been already made, unless he got an 
equal division of the horses, and 
arms, and armour, and of the profiis 
of the sea and great tides. Conn 
answered that he never would place 
arms, nor clothes, nor armour under 
the same rule of division as territory ; 
and Mogha, on hearing this, threw 
up his truce without delay.” 

Notwithstanding the remote era 
assigned to this partition of Ireland 
into Leath Cuinn, or Conn’s province, 
and Leath Mogha, or the province of 
Mogha, these names are still com- 
monly applied by the Gaelic speaking 
natives to the northern and southern 
portions of the island ; and, it may be 
added, that Charles O’Conor was of 
opinion that Ptolemaios had written 
his account of‘ Iuvernia” before this 
division had been made. 

Of the five great highways in Erin, 
mentioned in the Dinnseanchus, one 
was Slighe Cualann, extending from 
Tara in the direction of Dublin and 
Bray ; Slighe mor, the great western 
foad or escir, ran from Dublin te 
Galway ; and among the restrictions 
of the kings of frin, was an old 
tradition prohibiting them from pass- 
ing on certain days over the Bealach 
Duibhlinne, or Dublin road. The 
men of Leinster are recorded to have 
been defeated in a battle fought at 
Dublin against Fiacha, monarch of 
Erin, surnamed Sraibhtine, or, of the 
thunder-storms, in the year 291, from 
which period no notice occurs of the 
city tillthe fifth century, when it is 
said to have been visited by St. 
Patrick. The oldest authority for 
this is a poem ascribed to his dis- 
ciple St. Benean or Benignus, recount- 
ing that Patrick d from Tara 
to Ath Cliath, the fort of the 
foreigners, and there miraculously re- 
stored to life the only son of king 
Ailpin, whose people consequently 
agreed to pay the saint and his suc- 
cessors an annual tribute in gold, To 
this miracle, Jocelin, in the twelfth 
Fares adds the revivification by St. 
Patrick of the same king’s daughter 
“ Dublinia,” then recently drown 
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in the adjacent river, and from whom 
he states the city was named, evi- 
dently confounding her with the 
mythic lady Dubs before noticed. 
“The noble city of Dublinia,” says 
Jocelin, “‘ defiled with the abomina- 
tion of idols, unknowing of the true 
Creator, was inhabited by the Nor- 
wegians and the people of the isles ; 
having been conceded by the king of 
Hibernia unto the dominion of the 
queen, who was daughter of the king 
of Norwegia ; and, in course of time, 
was at one while allied to, and another 
while warring against the kings of 
Hibernia.” ‘After the restoration of 
his children to life, the king of Dub- 
lin and all his people,” adds Jocelin, 
“‘wereconverted unto Christ, and were 
baptized at the fountain of St. 
Patrick, at the southern side of the 
city ; which the saint, striking the 
earth with the staff of Jesus, had 
caused to arise, to the increase of the 
faith of the believers ; wherefore did 
the saint offer there the sacrifice unto 
salvation. And from that time the 
king Alpinus, and the citizens of 
Dublinia, vowed themselves and all 
their posterity to the service of Saint 
Patrick, and his successors, the Pri- 
mates of Ardmacha; and builded 
one church near this fountain, and 
another near the church of the Holy 
Trinity, and in the city westward 
of the archbiskop’s palace. And,” 
adds our author, *‘ they appointed a 
tribute unto St. Patrick their Patron, 
which was unto the Archbishop of 
Ardmacha, from evcry merchant 
ship a sufficient cask of wine or of 
honey, a hook of ircn, or a m:asure 
of salt ; from every tavern a vessel of 
mead or of aie; and from every shop 
a gift of shoes, or gloves, or krives, 
or combs ; with many gifts of such 
kind. And on that day the king and 
his nobles each offered unto Lim a 
talent of gold ; but the people « ffered 
even as they could, the which did 
Patrick, the poor in Christ, give unto 
the poor, having retained ayart for 
the building of churches. Then 
blessed he them with the blessings of 
Jacob the patriarch ; ard of Mos:s 
the servant of God; like unto the 
age and spiritual bearirg of whom 
he appeared, prophesying, and pray- 
ing, if their deeds agreed with their 
words, that they might be uncon- 
quered and fortunate ; i t weak and 
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unhappy if ever they falsified their 
vows.” 

St. Patrick is also said by the same 
author to have miraculously caused 
another well to burst forth in the 
vicinity of the river, at the behest of 
a poor woman in whose house he 
dwelt while in Dublin; which spring 
is believed to be that still existing at 
the College Park, from which Nassau- 
street was, until late in the last cen- 
tury, called “ St.Patrick’s-well Lane.” 

The account of a Norwegian settle- 
ment in Dublin in the fifth century 
is totally uncorroborated by other evi- 
dence, nor does any record exist of 
the monarch styled Ailpin. As the 
more ancient biographers represent 
St. Patrick to have proceeded from 
Meath to Naas, the seat of the Lein- 
ster kings, and thence to Hy-Garr- 
chon, the narrative of the conversion 
of the Danes of Ath Cliath has been 
regarded as fabricated after the Scan- 
dinavian settlements, when the Chris- 
tian Danes, refusing to submit to the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the see of 
Armagh, desired to promulgate the 
idea that their ancestors had been 
f:0m the fifth century settled in Dub- 
lin, and converted to Christianity by 
the national Apostle, whom they re- 
presented to have bestowed the follow- 
img benediction on them and their 
city, after having cursed the great 
race of Niall in the person of the 
vigorous King Laery, at Tara, who 
would not believe in Christianity :- 


**T leave upon the whole ford (Ath Cliath) 
all these privileges, graces and gifts, 

Gift of being good wives upon its female 
bands, 

Gift of being good husbands upon its fine 
foreigners, 

Gift of beauty upon its damsels, 

Gift of swimming upon the sons of its wives, 

Gift of war and success of trophies, 

G ft to their abundant houses 

Of the quick circulation of drinking-herns 
and drinking, 

G ft of good kings for ever in hardy Ath 
Cliath, 

C ft of hired soldivrs, gift of native sol.i:rs, 

G ft of veneration in its churclics, 

Gift of houses and commerce.” 


Al hc ugh the “Tripartite,” and other 
old bic graphies cf St. Patrick, omit 
all mention of his visit to Dublin, 
we find that event incidentally noticed 
in the life of his disciple St. Grellan, 
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patron of Hy Many, or O’Kelly’s 
country, who is said to have accom- 
panied him to the city. One of 
ourancient Irish manuscriptsspecially 
mentions that Patrick went to Ath 
Cliath, where he was greatly wel- 
comed, and there prophesied the 
future dignity and sovereignty of the 
city. The “ Black-book” of Christ 
Church, Dublin, one of the oldest 
Anglo-Irish documents, records that 
St. Patrick celebrated divine service 
in a vault of that cathedral, which 
thence acquired the name of “ St. 
Patrick’s Crypt,” by which it is still 
known. Up tothe present, however, 
there is not accessible any reliable 
contemporary evidence of St. Patrick’s 
visit to the city, nor have we any 
authentic account of the precise 
period when the Christian religion 
was first embraced by the inhabitants 
of Dublin. 

The ancient Welsh Bards make 
special allusion to the aids which the 
Britons or Kymry received from the 
valiant men of Dublin, in opposing 
the encroachments of the crafty Ger- 
man purchasers of Thanet, as_ they 
style the Saxons, or “ long-knived 
people,” who, A.p. 449, under Hengist 
and Horsa, first obtained a footing 
in England. 

We are assured by the Welsh 
chronicler that on one occasion the 
Kymry, with their allies, the “social 
forces of Dublin,” encountered and 
defeated eighteen thousand perfidious 
tribute-exacting Saxons, of whom, 
adds the bard, “ only four hundred re- 
turned, telling a tale of peace to their 
wives, who smelled their garments 
full of gore.” 

In predicting the expulsion of the 
treacherous pagan Saxons from Eng- 
land, for achieving which the Britons 
appear to have relied mainly on the 
an of the men of Dublin, the 
contemporary Cambrian poet ob- 
serves :— 

The Kymry will again be victorious, demand- 
ing the fight ; 

Their tribes, the multitude of their land will 
they collect, 

And the sacred banner of Dewi will they dis- 

lay, 

To conduct the Gaels through Lieingant. 

And the leaders of Dublin will stand firm in 
our behalf; 


When they come into the battle they will not 
desert the cause. 


The “social forces of Dublin,” who, 
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according to the Welsh bards, ren- 
dered such important services to the 
Britons in their conflicts with the 
Saxons, were the predecessors of 
the people whom a biographer of St. 
Kevin, who died a.p. 618, describes 
as men “ most valiant in battle, and 
very expert in shipping, dwelling in 
a strong and warlike city styled 
Dubhlinn, or, of the dark water, 
situated on a firth of the sea in the 
north part of Leinster.” 

The romancers of the Round Table 
recount that the famous knight, Sir 
Tristram, repaired to Dublin in the 
sixth century, seeking a remedy for 
a poisoned wound which he had re- 
ceived in his skull when combating 
the champion Morogh, styled “ Le 
Morhoult d’Irlande,” brother of the 
queen of Ireland. Disguised as a 
merchant and assuming the name of 
“Tramtris,” he arrived in his ship 
at Dublin, was called to King An- 
guish’s court, “and having great 
skill upon the harp, he recreated him- 
self, delighted the house, and fell in 
love with La Belle Isod, the king’s 
daughter, and she with him. In 
process of time,” continues the ro- 
mance, “the queen had learned that 
he had given her brother Morogh his 
death-wound, and comparing the piece 
of the sword’s edge which was taken 
out of the skull, with his sword, found 
them to agree, and banished him from 
the land. Not long after, upon con- 
ference had with Mark, king of Corn- 
wall, of marriage, and commending 
the beauty and virtues of La Belle 
Isod, spoken of before, he cometh to 
Treland to intreat of marriage between 
King Mark and her. And having 
effected his purpose, taketh her with 
him to Cornwall, where Mark 
espoused her with great joy and 
solemnity. Butthe old secret between 
Tristram and her had taken such 
impression in both, and so inflamed 
their hearts, that it could not easily 
be quenched ; so that in process of 
time, Mark espied it, and in his 
furious jealousy, slew him as he 
ee upon the harp to recreate La 

elle Isod ; and thus as his love began 
with the harp, so it ended at the 
harp. It is recorded that Isod came 
to his grave and swooned. She was 
so fair a woman, that hardly who so 
beheld her could not choose but be 
enamoured with her.” ‘In Dublin,” 
adds a writer in the sixteenth cen- 
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tury, is ‘a castle upon the wall of 
the city, called Isod’s tower, and not 
far from Dublin a chapel with a 
village named Chapel Isod ; the ori- 

in of the name I do not find, but it 
is conjectured that her father Ki 
Anguish, who doted on her, builde 
them in remembrance of her, the one 
for her recreation, and the other for 
the good of her soul.” 

Few indeed know that the little vil- 
lage of Chapel-Isod preserves the name 
of the heroine of the most popular 
European romance of the middle ages ; 
that the true love of a Dublin Salicen’ 
“ Yseult la Blonde,” proverbial from 
the days of the early French min- 
strels—has found a place in the “ Di- 
vina Commedia” of Dante, in the 
“ Trionfi” of Petrarea; and that, 
according to Scott, Boiardo and Ari- 
osto founded upon her history the 
idea of the two enchanted fountains, 
which produced the opposite effects 
of love and hatred, and occasioned 
the various capricious eventsin the 
loves of Rinaldo and elica. 

MacTaill of Kilcullen, who died on 
1lth June, 548, appears to have been 
the primitive patron saint of Dublin, 
and the church in the old city subse- 
quently known as that of St. Michael 
le Pole, adjacent to an ancient round 
tower, is supposed to have been origi- 
nally dedicated to him. 

Adamman, the learned Abbot of 
Tona, records a prophecy of St. Co- 
lumba, who died before the close of 
the sixth century, relative to a pesti- 
lent exhalation or cloud which passed 
over part of Ireland, from a rivulet 
called Ailbine so far as Dublin, which 
the saint’s biographer designates 
* Vadum Cliad,” a semi-Latinized 
form of Ath-Cliath. 

Various evidences,scattered through 
ancient documents, demonstrate the 
existence of a monastery in Dublin 
at a period not far distant from the 
era of St. Patrick. Aodh, abbot of 
Ath Cliath, appears among the rela- 
tives of the famous Leinster saint, 
Brigid of Kildare. Bearaidh, abbot 
of Dublin, is recorded to have died 
in 650; Levin or Livinus, mur- 
dered 656, in his endeavours to con- 
vert the pagans in Belgium, is styled 
Bishop of Dublin by foreign writers, 
who mention, as his successors in the 
see, St. Wiro, who settled in France, 
became the spiritual adviser of Pepin 
Heristal, and died at Liege; Dysibod, 
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who, retiriug to Germany, founded a 
monastery in the diocese of Metz, 
and whose name since his death in 
674 has been perpetuated in the 
town of Dissenberg. 

According toanancient manuscript, 
St. Molaga in the seventh century 
visited Ath Cliath, and removed bya 
touch of his bell (b0ban Molaga), 
a wart from the brow of the king of 
the city, who for this cure bestowed 
upon him a townland in Fingall, and 
decreed him a donation of a penn 
(pingin) every three years from aah 
citizen. 

St. Rumold is stated by continental 
authorities to have been Bishop of 
Dublin before he settled at Mechlin 
where he was murdered in 775, and 
of which city he is still honoured as 
the patron saint. The see of Dublin 
is said, after Rumold’s resignation, to 
have been conferred upon Sedulius, 
who died in 785, and is styled in the 
Irish annals Siadhal the son of 
Luaith, abbot of Dublin. 

Cele Christ of the church of Cill-Cele 
Christ, presumed to have been in 
Dublin, and St. Michan, patron of a 
church in Oxmantown, are noticed 
in a native martyrology compiled in 
the eighth century. 

Vague traditions place the first 
settlement of the Scandinavians in 
Dublin at a period much earlier than 
is usually assigned by authentic do- 
euments to that event, 

The Irish bard Ruman, who died 
in 747, is said to have composed a 

m for the foreigners of Dublin ; 
ut, says the old manuscript, “ the 
foreigners said that they would not 
pay him the price of his poem ; upon 
which he composed his celebrated 
distich, in which he says : 


“ If any one wish to refuse me, let him, 
And on him will take the revenge of daggers.” 


Thereupon his own award was 
given him. And the reward he de- 
manded was a penny (pingin) from 
every bad foreigner, and two pence 
from every good foreigner, so that 
there was not found among them 
a foreigner who did not give him two 

nee, because none of them deemed 
it worth while to be styled a bad 
foreigner for the fine demanded. 
And the foreigners then told him to 
praise the sea, that they might know 
whether his was original poetry ; 
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whereupon he praised the sea while 
he was in a state of inebriety, and 
composed the poem beginning, ‘ A 
great tempest on Lir’s plain’—i. ¢., 
the ocean. Hethen carried his wealth 
with him to Cell Belaigh, in Magh 
Constantine. 

The Norsemen, whose earliest 
hostile descents upon Ireland were, 
according to our chroniclers, made 
in 794, are recorded to have first 
gained possession of Dublin, A.D. 
836, in which year they ascended the 
Boyne in sixty sail, and also entered 
the Liffey with sixty ships ; these 
two fleets, say the annals, plundered 
and spoiled the plain of the Liffey, 
and the great siela of Breagh in 
the east of ancient Meath, both 
churches and habitations of men, and 
goodly tribes, flocks and herds. 

The facilities offered by the Liffey 
for beaching their shallow vessels 
appear to have influenced the Norse- 
men in choosing Dublin for the head of 
their settlement in Ireland : similar 
motives—-rather than the proximity 
of safe and sheltered harbours—hav- 
ing led to the selection of the Cinque 
Poris, and other maritime towns in 
England, which first acquired im- 

rtance from the Scandinavians. 

The “ long-ships,” or war vessels of 
the Norsemen, were divided into 
“ Dragon-ships” and “ Sneikars” or 
cutters ; the Samah so styled from 
their carved figure heads, had from 
twenty to thirty rowers on each side, 
while the cutters were rowed by a 
smaller number. “ Under the feet of 
the rowers, in the waist of the vessel, 
were stowed the chests of arms, stones 
for casting, provisions, clothing and 
goods, and protected by a deck of 
movable hatches. Upon this lower 
deck the crew slept at night, sheltered 
from the weather by a tilt or awning, 
when not landed and under tents on 
the beach for the night. These large 
rowing vessels had one advantage 
belonging only to steam vessels in our 
times, that they could back out of 
seen dangers ; and being under com- 
mand of oars, and with small draught 
of water, shallows, rocks, and lee 
shores were not such formidable 
dangers to them as to our sailing 
vessels.” The Northmen were lavish 
in gilding and painting their vessels, 
and delighted in flags gaudily striped 
with white, red oud bie. “One of 
these long low war-ships of the Vik- 
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ings, with a gilded head represent- 
ing a dragon on the stem, and a 
gilded representation of its tail at 
the stern curling over the head of the 
steersman, with a row of shining red 
and white shields hung over the rails 
all around from stem to stern, repre- 
senting its scaly sides, and thirty oars 
on each side giving it motion and re- 
presenting its legs, must have been 
no inapt representation of the ideal 
figure of a dragon creeping over the 
blue calm surface of a narrow gloomy 
fiord, sunk deep, like some abode for 
unearthly creatures, between preci- 
pices of bare black rock, which shut 
out the full light of day.” 

The first fortress erected in Dublin 
of which we have an authentic record, 
was that built by the Norwegians on 
a portion of the site of the present 
castle, A.D. 840; from which period 
our chroniclers continuously notice 
their contests and alliances with the 
natives, and their expeditions to 
various parts of the island, whence 
they carried to their stronghold at 
Ath Cliath, much spoil and many 
captives. 

hese expeditions were made both 
by sea and land—generally in unison 
with native clans. The chief arms 
of the Norsemen were long slender 
spears, similar in form to the lance 
heads now used in some of the cavalry 
corps, and long straight swords, 
formed for cutting as well as thrust- 
ing, terminating in points formed by 
rounding off the x towards the 
back of the blade. To their principal 
weapon, the axe, which became so 
formidable in the hands of the Irish, 
we find a special allusion so early as 
891, when the Norsemen of Dublin 
eee Armagh, and carried seven 
undred and ten persons into capti- 
vity, after having destroyed a part of 
the church and broken the oratory, 
on which event a Gaelic bard of the 
day exclaimed : 


Pity, oh holy Patrick, that thy prayers did 
not stay 

The foreigners (of Dubl'n) with their axes, 
when striking thy oratory. 


The founder of the Scandinavian 
dynasty in Dublin, appears to have 
been Tomar or Tomhrar, styled by 
the native writers a Tore or prince, 
heir apparent to the King of Zoch- 
lann, or Denmark. By others he is 
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given the title of Jarl, the original 
signification of which is no longer 
known, but the Scandinavians ap- 
plied it to every description of com- 
mander, military or civil, who acted 
as lieutenant of the supreme chief, 
the kining or king. From this per- 
sonage, who was slain A.D. 846, in 
an engagement in Kildare with the 
men of Leinster and Munster, the 
name of Muintir Tomair, or Tomar’s 
clan, became the usual appellation of 
the Norse settlers in Dubli lin, which 
city is frequently referred to by 
native writers in the tenth century, 
as the “ entrenched Ath-cliath,” the 
brown “ Dubh-linn;” and Gaelic 
poems still extant of the same 
period, allude to its “ fortified river,” 
the “ ship-ful Liffé.” 

According to the Scandinavian 
accounts, two chiefs named Thorgils 
and Frode were the first of the 
Northmen who took Dublin; and, 
adds the Saga, “it is said that Frode 
got poisoned driuk there ; but Thor- 
gils was a long time king over Dublin, 
until he fell into a snare of the Irish, 
and was killed.” It is supposed 
that Thorgils was the noted Norse 
chief also styled Tuirgeis or Tur- 

sius, drowned by Malachy king of 

eath, in Loch Uair, near Mullin- 
gar, 843; and that the northern 
writers have erred in calling him the 
son of King Harald Harfaager, who 
was not born till 853. 

The first Norse king of Dublin, on 
authentic record, is Aulaf or Amh- 
laeibh, styled son of the king of Den- 
mark by the Irish annals, which 
state that on his arrival in Ireland, 
852, all the foreign tribes in the is- 
land having submitted to him, they 
exacted rent from the Irish. 

At this period the Danes in Eng- 
land sacked London and Canterbury ; 
and Sigtryg, an Irish-Dane, entered 
the Seine with his fleet, and levied 
tribute from the French king, Charles 
le Chauve. 

According to some accounts, Aulaf 
had originally settled in Dublin under 

retext of trading; his brothers, 

Sigtryg and Ivar, are also said in si- 
milar manner to have obtained supre- 

in Waterford and Limerick. 

The “‘Galls,” or foreigners of Dub- 
lin, were obliged to provide the 
monarch of Erin with a month’s re- 
fection when on his circuit ; and the 


king of the “wealthy and beautous 
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ford (Ath cliath)” was bound to ac- 
company him to Dunlavan, the fort- 
ress of the Leinstermen, from whose 
king they received considerable sti- 
pends for their services, and to whom 
they paid an annual tribute of six 
hundred cloaks, seven hundred salted 
pigs, seven hundred hogs, seven 
1undred wethers, seven hundred 
oxen, and seven hundred cows. 

The city was ravaged in 847 by 
two Irish chiefs; and in 849 a tribe 
of Danes, styled by native writers 
Dubhgaill or black foreigners, arrived 
in Dublin, made a great slaughter of 
the Norwegian settlers there, and 
plundered the castle, both people 
and property. King Aulaf erected a 
fortress at Clondalkin, near Dublin, 
called from him Dun Auly, or Au- 
lafs fort, which was sacked by the 
Irish in 865. In addition to his 
predatory expeditions, in conjunction 
with parties of the natives, through 
various portions of Ireland, from 
Armagh to Ossory, Aulaf, with his 
brother Ivar in 869, made a descent 
upon England and Scotland, whence 
with much spoil and two hundred 
ships, they returned to Dublin, bring- 
ing with them large numbers of 
Anglo-Saxons, Britains, and Picts, of 
whom they made slaves. Over their 
captives or “thralls,” the Norsemen 
exercised unlimited power of life and 
death ; and when not ransomed by 
their friends they were usually sold 
at regular slave-markets. 

Aulaf’s successors in the kingship 
of Dublin were, his son Ivar (871- 
872), styled king of the Northmen of 
Britain and Ireland ; Osten Mac Au- 
laf, murdered by his countrymen 
in 875; Godfrid MacIvar, mur- 
dered in 888, by the complicity of his 
brother and successor, Sigtryg, who, 
on becoming king, was opposed by 
one half of the citizens headed by 
Godfrey Merle, a man of great im- 
yortance in Dublin. Sigtryg, slain 

y his own people in 896, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Aulaf, who 
only reigned for part of a year ; and 
after him his brother Reginald came to 
the crown. During his reign, in 917, 
was fought at Kilmashoge (Cill Mo- 
samhog),a bloody engagement, known 
as the “Battle of Dublin,” in which 
the Norsemen of the city, commanded 
by Ivar and Sigtryg, surnamed gale 
or the valiant, triumphed over the 


Irish under Niall, styled Glun-dubh 
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or the dark-kneed, monarch of Erin, 
head of the great northern clan, 
named from him O’Neill, or descen- 
dants of Niall. The Gaelic bards 
record that before the engagement 
Niall repeated the following rann or 
verse : 


Whoever wishes for a speckled boss, and a 
sword of sore-inflicting wounds, 

And a green javelin for wounding wretches, 
let him repair to Ath Cliath (Dublin) at 
early morn. 


A portion of a contemporary Irish 
poem on this battle, still extant, con- 
tains the following lines : 


Fierce and hard was the Wednesday 

On which hosts were strewn under the feet 
of shields: 

Till the judgment day it shall be called 

The destructive morn of Ath Cliath. 

Many a countenance of well-known Gacls, 

Many chiefs of grey-haired heroes, 

Of the sons of queens and kings, 

Were slain at Ath Cliath of swords. 


This defeat was avenged in the 
following year by Niall’s successor, 
Donogh, king of Erin, who slew an 
immense number of Norsemen ; “in- 
deed,” says the chronicler, “in this 
battle revenge was had of them for 
the battle of Ath Cliath, for there 
fell of the nobles of the Norsemen 
here as many as had fallen of the 
nobles and plebeians of the Gaels in 
the battle of Ath Cliath.” 

To King Reginald, who died in 921, 
succeeded his son Godfrid, infamous 
for his cruelties ; whose son and suc- 
cessor Aulaf came to the crown of 
Dublin in 934, in which year the city 
was burned by Donogh, king of Erin. 

During the reign of Aulaf, son of 
Godfrid, his namesake Aulaf, son of 
Sigtryg, king of Northumbria, hav- 
ing sought in Ireland refuge from 
his usurping uncle Athelstan, col- 
lected a fleet of six hundred and 
fifteen sail, manned chiefly by Irish 
and northern adventurers, who in 
937 fought with him unsuccessfully 
at Brunanburgh, in Northumbria, the 
most bloody engagement recorded up 
to that time in England. The con- 
temporary Anglo-Saxon poem on this 
event mentions how ‘a dreary rem- 
nant of the Northmen sailed in their 
nailed ships over the deep roaring 
sea, seeking, in great disgrace, Dub- 
lin and the shores of Ireland ; having 
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left five kings in the” bloom of youth 
pierced with swords, with seven of 
the Iarls of Aulaf, and other unnum- 
bered crowds, to be devoured by the 
sallow kite, the swarthy raven with 
horny nib, the hoarse vulture, the 
swift eagle, the greedy gos-hawk, and 
the ravenous grey wolf of the weald.” 
Four years afterwards, however, Au- 
laf wrested from Athelstan’s succes- 
sor Edmond all the provinces in Eng- 
land to the north of the highway 
known as the Wetlenga-street. 

Our native chronicles record the 
departure of the foreigners from their 
fortress at Dublin (Ath Cliath), 
earn to the battle of Brunan- 

urgh. In 938, Aulaf, son of God- 
frey, lord of the foreigners, came to 
Dublin again, plundered Kilcullen, 
and carried off from thence two 
hundred prisoners. In the same 
year, Donogh and Murkertagh, two 

rish chiefs, besieged the city, which 
is said at this period to have been 
evacuated by the Norsemen, “by the 
help of God and Saint Mac Taill,” of 
Kilcullen, before noticed. 

Blacar, son of Godfrid, became 
king of Dublin, a.p. 941 ; and in the 
succeeding year Murkertach, head of 
the great northern clan of O’Neill, 
when making his circuit of Ireland 
at the head of one thousand Ulster 
veterans, with the object of asserting 
his supremacy by taking hostages 
from the various provincial kings, is 
recorded to have marched from the 
ancient palace of Aileach, “keeping 
his left hand to the sea, until he 
arrived at Dublin,” his visitation of 
which is detailed as follows by Cor- 
macan, chief bard of the north of 
Erin, who accompanied him on this 
expedition : 

We spent a night at the fair Ath Cliath, 

To the great displeasure of the Norsemen ; 

In the strong fortress there was a maiden, 

Whose soul was Murkertach, the son of Niall. 

She came forth beyond the walls, 

Although the night was constantly bad. 

From an abundant store, the Norsemen 

Were fain to give to Markertach, the son 
of Niall, 

A plentiful supply of bacon, of fine good 
wheat, 

Together with penalties for bloodshed in 
red gold. 

Joints of meat and fine cheese were given 

By the very good and beautiful queen ; 

And there was given with liberality 

A coloured mantle for every chieftain. 


The bard adds :— 
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We carried off with us Sigtryg of the j: wels ; 
To me was assigned the duty of keepn g him ; 
And there was put upon him neither manacle 
Nor polished tight fetter. 


Sigtryg, carried away on this occa- 
sion, to feast with the other hostages 
for nine months at Aileach, is sup- 
yosed to have been the brother of 

odfrey, who became king of Dublin, 
948, and the son of Sigtryg, the king 
of that city, by whom the father of 
Murkertach was slain, 919. 

Prince Murkertach Mac Neill was 
slain a.p. 943, by Blacar, king of the 
Dublin Norsemen, who in the same 
year slew Lorcan, son of Faelan, 
king of Leinster, as he was plunder- 
ing their city. 

In 942, Dublin was sacked by the 
Irish, commanded by Conalach, heir 
apparent to the sovereignty of Erin, 
Bran, king of Leinster, and his heir- 
coer Cellach. The destruction 

rought upon it was, says the old 
account, that its houses, divisions, 
ships, and all other structures, were 
burned ; its women, boys, and ple- 
beians were carried into bondage by 
the Irish. It was totally destroyed 
from four to one man, by killing and 
drowning, burning and capturing, 
except a small number who fled in a 
few ships, and reached the Danish 
fortress on (Delginis) Dalkey island. 
The Leinster men are stated on this 
occasion to have slain every one that 
made resistance to keep the dun or 
castle of Dublin, and to have taken 
thence all the jewels, goods, and 
hangings. A fragment still extant of 
a contemporary Gaelic poem on this 
event contains the following lines : 


Ath Cliath of swords was destroyed, 

Of many shields and families. 

The race of Tomar were tormented 

In the western world. 

It was by the King of Leinster of swords 
It was oppressed and destroyed. 

Conalach, the fine vigorous chief of Breagh, 
Burned for the contest, and was as 

The sun of the bright western world, 
With battalions destroying the town. 


These visitations appear, however, 
to have been made with the object 
of keeping the Scandinavians tri- 
butary and in subjection to the 
Monarch of Erin and the King of 
Leinster, as in the succeeding year 
Clonmacnois and the other churches 
of Meath were plundered by the 
foreigners of Ath Cliath. 
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Blacar, one of the chiefs of the 
Norsemen, was expelled from Dublin 
in 943, and the Dublin Danes, in con- 
junction with a party of Irish, were 
defeated at Slane in 945, after which 
their city was plundered by the Irish 
under Prince Conalach, who in the 
following year, to revenge the death 
of Murkertagh Mae Neill, slew King 
Blacar, together with sixteen hundred 
of his men. 

On the festival of St. Andrew, in 
948, a bloody engagement took place 
at Dublin, between the Scandinavian 
settlers, and the Irish under the com- 
mand of Rory O’Canaman. “ The 
foreigners,” says the chronicler, “were 
defeated and slaughtered, for there 
fell of them six thousand mighty men, 
besides youths and common people ; 
but Rory, heir to the sovereignty of 
Erin, fell in the heat of that conflict, 
with Ivar, heir apparent to the mo- 
narch of the foreigners.” 

In the succeeding year, Godfrey, 
son of Sitric, one of the few who es- 
caped from this battle, marched with 
the Danes of Dublin to Kells, where 
they pitched a camp, and, issuing 
thence, plundered the principal 
churches in Meath, carrying back to 
their castle at Dublin upwards of 
three thousand captives, besides gold, 
silver, raiment, with various spoil 
and goods of every description. 
During these expeditions the Dublin 
Danes burned the steeple of Slane, 
which was full of ecclesiastics, with 
Cinechair their lector, and the saint’s 
crozier, together with a bell described 
as (dech do chlocaibh,) ‘the best cf 
bells.” In the same year the settle:s 
of Dublin are recorded to have suf- 
fered dreadfully from leprosy, and 
running of blood. 

Malachy, onassuming thesovereign- 
ty of Ireland in 980, achieved a great 
victory at Tara over the Norsemen of 
Dublin and the islands, and over the 
sons of Aulaf in particular, where 
many were slain together with Ranal, 
son of Aulaf, heir to their sovereignty, 
Conamal, son of Gilla-Arri, and the or- 
ator of Ath Cliath, and a vast number 
of foreigners. After this event, Aulaf, 
who had held the kingship of the Dub- 
lin Danes from 951, retired to Iona, 
where he is said to have died after 
penance and a good life, being the 
first Hiberno-Danish chieftain who 
became a Christian. 

In the museum of the Royal Irish 
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Academy is preserved a silver coin 
weighing twenty-eight grains, pre- 
sumed to have been struck by this 
on, and bearing the legend of Olaf, 
Rex Difli, or Aulaf, King of Dublin. 
Aulaf’s son styled Glun-iarain, or 
the “ iron-kneed,” became king of 
the Danes of Dublin in 981, in which 
i Malachy, King of Erin, aided 
y the King of Ulster, mustered a 
= army and besieged the Danes of 

ublin for three days and three 
nights, and carried thence the hos- 
tages of Erin, and among the rest 
Donal, King of Leinster, and all the 
hostages of the O’Neills ; “ two 
thousand was the number of the 
hostages, besides jewels and goods, 
and he also procured from the Danes, 
that the O’Neills of the south should 
have free liberties from the river 
Shannon to the sea, without disturb- 
ance of Dane or other person whatso- 
ever. It was then Malachy himself 


issued the famous proclamation in 
which he said, ‘ Let every one of the 
Gaels who is in the land of the 
foreigners in servitude and bondage, 
go to his own territory in peace and 


appiness.’”” This captivity,” says 
the chronicler, “‘ was the Babylonian 
oe, of Erin, until the Gaels were 
released by Malachy ; it was indeed 
next to the captivity of hell.” 

The Norsemen of Dublin were 
again defeated with great slaugh- 
ter in 989 by King Malachy, who 
afterwards laid siege to their Dun or 
castle for the sete of twenty nights, 
so that they drank no water durin 
this time but the brine ; at length 
they gave him his own full demand, 
which was an ounce of gold out of 
every garden and croft in Dublin, to 
be — yearly on Christmas night to 
the king, his heirs and successors for 
ever. In the same year, Glun-iarain 
the “ iron-kneed,” King of Dublin, 
was slain while in a state of inebriety, 
by one of his slaves named Colbain. 
Deep drinking was one of the national 
customs of the ancient Norsemen. 
“Over the cup,” says a northern 
— Pe ger ge — to mind 
the gods, and mighty heroes depart- 
ed; over the cup they were excited 
to heroic actions, and pledged them- 
selves to future warlike deeds ; over 
the cup the future condition and the 
future fate of whole races of men, and 
even of entire kingdoms were decided, 
Shakspeare makes Hamlet, when cen- 
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suring the wassailing of Claudius, 
King of Denmark, observe : 


This heavy revel, east and west, 

Makes us traduced and taxed of other nations. 

They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish 
phrase 

Soil our addition ; and indeed it takes 

From our achievements, though performed at 
height, 

The pith and marrow of our attributes.” 


King Glun-iarain was succeeded by 
his brother Sigtryg III., who was 
expelled from the city in 993, and 
his place assumed by Ifar in 994, in 
which year King Malachy wrested 
from the Danes of Dublin their two 
great heir-looms, to which high 
oe seems to have been at- 

ed—the sword of King Aulaf’s 
son, Carlus, slain 886, and the fail or 
ring of Prince Tomar, the founder of 
their dynasty, killed in the same 
year. The latter was, most probably, 
one of the rings for the hair, with 
broad expanded ends, which appear 
to have been used as diadems by 
the Scandinavians, who also wore 
round the neck rings, frequently 
hollow, apparently for the purpose of 
being fied with a soft substance, so 
as both to lessen their weight and 
pressure, and at the same time to 
give them a more splendid appear- 
ance and spare the metal. On the 
value attached to the sword of Carlus 
some light is thrown by the venera- 
tion with which the northern chro- 
niclers speak of the weapons of their 
champions. ‘ The high estimation,” 
says a recent Danish writer, “in 
which our ancestors held their 
swords, will appear from the circum- 
stance that the heroes usually gave 
names to them, which afterwards 
lived in the songs of the Scalds. 
Thus, according to tradition, ‘ Strep’ 
was the name of the sword which 
Vermund the Wise gave to his son 
Uffe, when he went forth to fight 
against the haughty Saxons, and 
there was no other sword which 
would have been proportioned to hia 
strength. Rolf Krage’ssword wasnam- 
ed ‘ sbofnung and Grimm has writ- 
ten the history of Bahnung, Mimung, 
and other swords of the t heroes 
of Teutonic romance.” The circum- 
stance of King Malachy’s having 
wrested their regalia from his muti- 
nous subjects, the Danes of Dublin, 
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has been immortalized 
ballad :— 


Let Erin remember the days of old, 
Ere her faithless sons betray'd her, 
When Malachy wore her collar of gold, 
Which he won from her proud invader. 


in Moore’s 


Sigtryg re-assumed the kingship of 
Dublin in 994, the usurper Ifar hav- 
ing been expelled from the city after 
reigning for one year. Some of the 
coins struck during the latter’s brief 
sovereignty are still extant, but one 
variety of them is so rare that only a 
single specimen of it is at present 
known to exist. 

Malachy and King Brian Borumha, 
in 997,to the great joy of the natives, 
exacted hostages from the Norsemen 
of Dublin, the best part of whose 
jewels they carried off; and in the 
following year the same princes en- 
gaged and defeated them at Glean- 
mama, a valley near Dunlavin, 
Co, of Wicklow, in which conflict “the 
foreigners were routed and slaughter- 
ed, together with Aralt, son of Aulaf, 
and Crulin, son of Eitigen, and other 
chiefs of Ath Cliath.” After this 
Malachy and Brian entered Dublin, 
where they remained for seven nights, 
and at their departure took with 
them all the gold, silver, hangings, 
and precious things that were there, 
burnt the town, broke down the cas- 
tle, and expelled King Sigtryg. This 
event was said to have been foretold 
by an ancient Gaelic seer, whose 
poem, after predicting the battle, 
said, 


From the victorious overthrow the chiefs 
shall retreat, 

Till they reach past the wood northwards ; 

And Ath Cliath the fair shall be burned 

After the ravaging of the Leinster plain. 


Brian acquired the surname of 
Borumha, or “of the tributes,” fromthe 
imposts which he levied from his 
conquered opponents; and among 
other exactions he is recorded to 
have received one hundred and fifty 
butts of wine annually from the Dub- 
lin Norsemen, from whom he took 
hostages, and to whose king, Sigtryg, 
surnamed of “the silken beard,” he 
espoused his daughter, and with 
whom he entered into an alliance 
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from which is dated his first attempt 
to usurp the crown of Erin from 
Malachy, the inveterate opponent of 
the Danes, although married to the 
daughter of their King Aulaf of Dub- 
lin. 

Sigtryg sailed with his fleet in 
1001 to Ulster, whence he returned to 
Dublin with much plunder and many 
prisoners. In 1012 his son Aulaf 
was slain at Cork, which town was 
burned by the Dublin Norsemen. 

According to the northern accounts, 
the descent of the Scandinavians 
upon Ireland, which led to the fa- 
mous battle of Clontarf, was, at the 
instigation of Maolmora, King of 
Leinster, organised by his vassal Sig- 
tryg, King of Dublin, who was also in- 
cited by his mother Queen Gormley, 
anxious for revenge on Brian for hav- 
ing repudiated her, she having mar- 
ried him after the death of her first 
husband King Aulaf. 

The prospect of obtaining the 
crown of Ireland and the hand of 
Gormley, who is stated to have been 
of exceeding beauty, is said to have 
induced Sigurd, Jarl of the Orkneys, 
and the Danish chief Brodar, who 
slew Brian, to enter upon this expedi- 
tion. Under their leading, the hostile 
Norsemen landed at Dublin on Palm 
Sunday, 1014, and on the fol- 
lowing Friday fought the bloody 
battle at Clontarf, where they were 
signally defeated by the Irish and 
their Danish allies under Brian, who 
himself fell in the engagement. 

King Sigtryg took no part in this 
battle, remaining during its continu- 
ance within the walls of Dublin, not 
wishing to fight against his father-in- 
law Brian and his brother-in-law 
Malachy. When the news of the 
victory reached the city, a serious 
altercation is said to have taken place 
between Sigtryg and his Irish queen, 
occasioned by the latter taunting him 
with the retreat of his northern kins- 
men before her countrymen ; which he 
must have felt with peculiar severity, 
as of the two battalions of the Dub- 
lin Danes engaged at Clontarf, but 
nine men escaped from the plain, 
whence they were pursued by the 
Irish, and slain at the bridge of the 
city.* 


* For an account of the Old Brilge, see the His!ory ofthe City of Dublin, by J. T. Gilbert, 


vol. i,, page 319. 


Dublin: M Glishan, 1854, 
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On the day of this battle, says 
the Scandinavian legend, Darrud, a 
native of Caithness in Scotland, saw 
at a distance a number of persons on 
horseback, riding at full speed to- 
wards a hill, and seeming to enter it. 
Impelled by curiosity he followed 
them, and looking through a fissure 
in the rocks, beheld twelve gigantic 
figures resembling women at a loom 
made of glittering lances, weaving a 
grisly texture of human entrails, each 
weight being a gasping warrior’s 
head, and the shuttles composed of 
spears dipped in gore, while a sword 
once borne by a monarch kept the 
tissue close and strong. On the 
completion of the “woof of war,” 
they tore it in twelve pieces, and 
taking their respective portions, with 
drawn swords intheir hands, mounted 
swift steeds and flew to Dublin, where 
in the throng of the battle of Clontarf 
they selected those destined to slaugh- 
ter, and conducted them to quaff horns 
of mead and ale at Odin’s banquet 
in Valhalla—theElysium of the Norse- 
men. These female divinities, known 
in the Scandinavian mythology as 
Valkyriur, or “ choosers of the slain,” 
while weaving the destinies of the 
combatants at Clontarf, are repre- 
sented as chaunting verses, alluding 
as follows to the deaths of Brian and 
the “dauntless earl” Sigurd, and the 
survival of the “ youthful king” Sig- 
tryg of Dublin. 


*« Ere the ruddy sun be set 
Pikes must shiver, javelins sing, 
Blade with clattering buckler mect, 
Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 


Weave the crimson web of war; 
Let us go, and let us fly, 

Where our friends the conflict share, 
Where they triumph, where they die. 


As the paths of fate we tread, 

Wading through th’ ensanguin’d field, 
Gondula and Geira, spread 

O’er the youthful king your shield. 


We the reins to slaughter give, 
Ours to kill, and ours to spare ; 

Spite of danger, he shall live— 
Weave the crimson web of war ! 


Low the dauntless earl is laid, 

Gor’d with many a gaping woun 1; 
Fate demands a nobler head: 

Soon a king shall bite the ground. 


Long his loss shall Erin weep, 
Ne’er again his likeness sze ; 

1 ong her strains in sorrow steep— 
Stra‘ns of immortality! 


The Castle of Dublin. 


Horror covers all the heath ; 
Clouds of carnage blot the sun : 
Sisters, weave the web of death! 
Sisters, cease—the work is done !” 


After the battle of Clontarf, the 
Norsemen continued in possession of 
Dublin, whither, in the succeeding 
year, Malachy, who re-assumed the 
crown of Erin after Brian’s death, 
led an army which “burned the for- 
tress, and all the houses outside the 
fortress.” 

Bran, king of Leinster, was trea- 
cherously blinded in 1018, at Dublin, 
by his father’s ally, Sigtryg, who 
plundered Kells, slew several in the 
middle of the church, and carried off 
many prisoners and much spoil to 
the city. Several thousands of the 
Dublin Norsemen, under their king, 
were slain in 1020 by the men of 
Leinster at Delgany in Wicklow; 
and one of the latest actions of king 
Malachy was his triumph over the 
Dublin Danes at Athboy, or the Yel- 
low Ford, in Meath, 1022. “ His Jast 
bloody victory,” says an old Gaelic 

oet, “was in the evening, at the 

ellow Ford, from which but thirty 
revolving days elapsed till his death.” 
In the same year our histories chro- 
nicle “‘a battle on the sea, between 
the foreigners of Ath Cliath and 
Niall, king of Uladh or Ulster, 
wherein the foreigners were defeated 
by the Gaels, and they themselves 
led into captivity, and their ships car- 
riedaway, exceptinga few which fled.” 

King Sigtryg, after having been 
defeated in an expedition, made in 
alliance with a party of natives 
against Meath, in 1027, set out for 
Rome, in company with the lord of 
Bregia ; and dying on this pilgrimage 
he was succeeded by his son Aulaf, 
surnamed Mac Sigtryg. 

Sigtryg held the kingship of Dub- 
lin for a longer period than any other 
Norse prince, his reign having ex- 
tended over forty years, from 989 to 
1029. His coins, which are more 
numerous and better executed than 
those ofany other Hiberno-Danish mo- 
narch, presentonthe adverse his head 
either bare, capped, or helmeted, 
with a sceptre, circumscribed with his 
name and title of King of Dublin ; 
while on the reverse they bear the 
names of the Moneyers or Masters of 
the Dublin Mint where they were 
manufactured. 


(To be continued ia alternate numbers.) 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


A FRAGMENT OF A LETTER, 


Lone before Lord Glencore had begun 
to rally from an attack which had re- 
vived all the symptoms of his former 
illness, Billy Traynor had perfectly 
recovered, and was assiduously occu- 
= in attending him. Almost the 
rst tidings which Glencore could 
comprehend assured him that the boy 
was safe, and living at Massa under the 
protection of the Chevalier Stubber, 
and waiting eagerly for Billy to join 
him. A brief extract from one of the 
youth’s letters to his warm-hearted 
follower will suffice to show how he 
himself regarded the incident which 
ig and the fortune that lay before 
im. 


- + > * * = 
“Tt was a long swim of a dark night, 
too, Master Billy ; and whenever the 
arm of a tree would jostle me, as it 
floated past, I felt as though that 
blessed courier was again upon me, 
and turned to give fight at once. If 
it were not that the river took a sud- 
den bend, as it nears the sea, I must 
infallibly have been carried out ; 
but I found myself quite suddenly in 
slack water, and very soon after it 
shallowed so much that I could walk 
ashore. The thought of what became 
of myadversary weighed more heavil 
on me when I touched land ; indeed, 
while my own chances of escape were 
few, I took his fate easily enough. 
With all its dangers it was a glorious 
time, as hurrying downward in the 
torrent, through the dark night, the 
thunder growling overhead, the break- 
ers battering away on the bar, I was 
the only living thing there to confront 
that peril! What an emblem of my 
own fate in everything—a headlong 
course—an unknown ending—dark- 
ness—utter and dayless darkness— 
around me, and not one single soul to 
say, ‘Courage!’ There is somethin 
endidly exciting in the notion o 
having felt thoughts that others have 
never felt—of having set footsteps in 
that untracked sand, where no travel- 
ler has ever ventured. This impres- 
sion never left me as I buffetted the 
murky waves, and struck out boldly 


through the surfy stream. Nay, more, 
it will never leave me while I live, I 
have now proved myself to my own 
heart! I have been, and for a con- 
siderable time, too, face to face with 
death. I have regarded my fate as 
certain, and yet have I not quailed 
in spirit or flinched in coolness? No, 
Billy ; I reviewed every step of my 
strange and wayward life. I be- 
thought me of my childhood, with all 
its ambitious longings, and my boyish 
days as sorrow first broke upon me, 
and I felt that there was a fitness in 
this darksome and mysterious ending 
to a life that touched on no other 
existence. For was I not as much 
alone in the great world, as when I 
swam there in the yellow flood of the 
Magra? 

“As the booming breakers of the 
sea met my ear, and I saw that I was 
nearing the wide ocean, I felt as 
might a soldier when charging an 
enemy’s battery at speed. I was 
wildly mad with impatience to get 
forward, and shouted till my voice 
rung out above the din around me. 
How the mad cheer echoed in my own 
heart. It was the trumpet call of 
victory ! 

“Was it reaction from all this ex- 
citement—the depression that follows 
past danger—that made me feel low 
and miserable afterwards? I knowI 
walked along towards Lorenza in 
listlessness, and when a gend’arme 
stopped to question me, and asked for 
my passport, I had not even energy 
to tell him how I came there! Even 
the intense desire to see that spot 
once more—to walk that garden and 
sit upon that terrace,—all had left 
me: it was as though the waves had 
drowned the spirit and left the limbs 
to move unguided. He led me beside 
the walls of the villa, by the little 
wicket itself, and still I felt no touch 
of feeling, no memory came back on 
me; I was indifferent toall! and yet 
you know how many a weary mile I 

ave come just to see them once more! 
to revisit a spot, where the only 
day-dream of my life flattered, and 
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where I gave way to the promptings 
of a hope that have not often warmed 
this sad heart of mine ! 

** What a sluggish swamp has this 
nature of mine e, when it needs 
a hurricane of passion to stir it. Here 
I am, living, breathing, walking, 
and sleeping ; but without one senti- 
ment that attaches me to existence ; 
and yet do I feel as though, what- 
ever en life, or jeopardied 
fame, would call me up to an effort 
ms make me of some value to my- 
self. 

“TI went yesterday to see my old 
studio: sorry things were those 
strivings of mine—false endeavours 
to realise conceptions that must have 
some other interpreter than marble. 
Forms are but weak appeals—words 
are coarse ones; music alone, my 
dear friend, is the true voice of the 
heart’s meanings. 

“How a little melody that a peasant 
girl was singing last night touched 
me. It was one that she used to 
warble, humming as we walked, like 
some stray waif thrown up by memory 
on the waste of life. 

** So then, at last, I feel I am not 
a sculptor; still as little, with all your 
teaching, am Iascholar. The world 
of active life offers to me none of its 
seductions; I only recognise what 
there is in it of vulgar contention 
and low rivalry. I cannot be any of 
the hundred things by which men 
eke out subsistence, and e I long 
for the independence of being the 
arbiter of my own daily life, 
What is to become of me }—say, 
Suan “y! of oie idea the 
word, and let me try to o ou. 
What of our old plans of “ sa : ” 
The fascinations of civilized its 
have made no stronger hold upon me 
since we relinquished that d idea ! 
Neither you nor I assuredly have any 
places assi us at the feast of this 
old-world life—none have bidden us 
to it, nor have we even the fitting 
garments to grace it ! 

“There are moments, however,— 
one of them is on me while I write— 
wherein I should like to storm that 
strong citadel of social exclusion, and 
test its strength, Who are they who 
garrison it? Are they better, and 
wiser, and purer than their fellows? 
Are they lifted by the accidents of 
fortune above the accidents and in- 
firmities of nature? and are they 
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more gentle-minded, more kindly- 
haste, and more forgiving than 
others? This I should wish to know 
and learn for myself. Would they 
admit us for the nonce to see and 
udge them, let the bastard and the 
sit down at their board, and 
ebrotherhood with them ? I trow 
not, Billy. They would hand us over 
to the police ! 

‘‘ And my friend the courier was 
not so far astray when he called us 
vagabonds ! 

If I were free, I should, of course, 
be with you; but I am under a kind 
of mild bondage here, of which I 
don’t clearly comprehend the mean- 
ing. The chief minister has taken 
me, in some fashion, under his pro- 
tection, and Iam given to understand 
that no ill is intended me, and, in- 
deed, so far as treatment and moderate 
liberty are concerned, I have every 
reason to be satisfied. Still is there 
something deeply wounding in all 
this mysterious ‘consideration. It 
whispers to me of an interest in me 
on the part of those who are ashamed 
to avow it—of kind feelings held in 
check by self-esteem. Good heavens, 
what have J done, that this humilia- 
tion should be my portion? There is 
no need of uny subtlety to teach me 
what I am, and what the world insists 
I mustremain. There is no ambition 
I dare to strive for, no affection my 
heart may cherish, no honourable con- 
test I may engage in, but that the ut- 
terance of one fatal word may not bar 
the gate inst my entrance, and 
send me back in shame and confusion. 
Had I of myself incurred this penalty, 
there would be in me that stubborn 
sense of resistance that occurs to every 
one who counts the gain and loss of 
all 7: — a have not done 
so! In the work of my own degrada- 
tion I am blameless ! , 

I have just been told that a certain 
Princess De Sabloukoff is to arrive 
here this evening, and that I am to 
wait upon her immediately, Good 
heavens, can she be ——. The thought 
has just struck me, and my head is 
already wandering at the bare notion 
of it! How I pray that this may not 
be so; my own shame is enough and 
more than I can bear ; but to witness 
that of ——. Can you tell me no- 
thing of this? But even if you 
can, the tidings will come too late—I 
shall have already seen her. 

8 
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“T am unable to write- more now ; 
my brain is burning, and my hand 
trembles, so that I cannot trace the 
letters. Adieu till this evening. 

* Midnight. 

*‘T was all in error, dear friend. 
I have seen her; for the last two 
hours we have conversed together, 
and my suspicion had no foundation. 
She evidently knows all my history, 
and almost oe me to believe that 
one day or other I may stand free of 
this terrible shame that oppresses me. 
If this were possible, what vengeance 
would be enough to wreak on those 
who have thus practised on me? Can 
you imagine any Vendetta that would 
pay off the heart-corroding misery 
that has made my youth like a sor- 
rowful old age, dried up hope within 
me, made my ambition to be a snare, 
and my love a mere mockery! I 
could spend a life in the search after 
this revenge, and think it all too 
short to exhaust it ! 

“T have much to tell you of this 
Princess, but I doubt if I can remem- 
ber it. Her manner meant so much 
and yet so little—there was such ele- 
gance of expression with such perfect 
simplicity—so much of the finest know- 
ledge of life united to a kind of hope- 
ful trust in mankind, that I kept 
eternally balancing in my mind whe- 
ther her intelligence or her kindliness 
had thesupremacy. She spoke to me 
much of the Harleys. Ida was well, 
and at Florence. She had refused 
Wahnsdorf’s offer of marriage, and 
though ardently solicited to let time 
test her decision, persisted in her re- 
jection. 

“Whether she knew of my afiec- 
tion or not, [ cannot say ; but I opine 
not, for she talked of Ida as one 
whose haughty nature would decline 
alliance with even an imperial house 
if they deemed it a condescension ; so 
that the refusal of Wahnsdorf may 
have been on this ground. But how 
can it matter to me ? 

*“T am to remain here a week, I 
think they said. Sir Horace Upton 
is coming on his way south, and 
wishes to see me; but you will be 
with me ere that time, and then we 
san plan our future together. As this 
web of intrigue, for so I cannot but 
feel it, draws more closely around me, 
I grow more and more impatient to 
break bounds and be away! It is 
evident enough that my destiny is to 
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be the sport of some accident, lucky or 
unlucky, in the fate of others, Shall 
I await this ? 

“ And they have given me money, 
and fine clothes, and a servant to wait 
upon me, and I am called by my real 
name, and treated like one of condi- 
tion. Is this but another act of the 
drama, the first scene of which was 
an old ruined castle in Ireland? 
They will fail. signally if they think 
so; a heart can be broken only once ! 
They may even feel sorry for what 
they have done, but I can never for- 
give them for what they have made 
me! Come to me, dear, kind friend, 
as soon as you can ; you little know 
how far your presence reconciles me to 
the world and to myself ! 

“ Ever yours, 
EO ai? 


This letter Billy Traynor read over 
and over as he sat by Glencore’s bed- 
side. It was his companion in the 
long dreary hours of the night, andhe 
pondered over it as he sat in the 
darkened room at noonday. 

“What is that you are crumpling 
up there? from whom is the letter?’ 
said Lord Glencore, as Billy hurriedly 
endeavoured toconceal the oft-perused 
epistle. “ Nay,” cried he, suddenly 
correcting himself, “you need not 
tell me; I asked without forethought. 
He paused a few seconds, and then 
went on: “I am now as much re- 
covered as I ever hope to be, and you 
may leave me to-morrow. I know 
that both your wish and your duty 
call you elsewhere. Whatever future 
fortune may betide any of us, you at 
least have been a true and faithful 
friend, and shall never want! As I 
count upon your honesty to keep a 
pledge, I reckon on your delicacy not 
asking the reasons for it. You wiil, 
therefore, not speak of having been 
with me here. ‘To mention me would 
be but to bring up bitter memories.” 

In the pause which now ensued, 
Billy Traynor’s feelings underwent a 
sore trial; for while he bethought 
him that now or never had come the 
moment to reconcile the father and 
the son, thus mysteriously separated, 
his fears also whispered the danger of 
any ill-advised step on his part, and 
the injury he might by possibility. in- 
flict on one he loved best on earth. 

“You make me this pledge, there- 
fore, before we part,” said Lord Glen- 
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core, who continued to ruminate on 
what he had spoken. “It is less for 
my sake than that of another.” 
Billy took the hand Glencore tendered 
towards him respectfully in his own, 
and kissed it twice. 

“There are men who have no need 
of oaths to ratify their faith and 
trustfulness. You are one of them, 
Traynor,” said Lord Glencore, affec- 
tionately. 

Billy tried to speak, but his heart 
was too full, and he could not utter a 
word. 

“A dying man’s words have ever 
their solemn weight,” said Glencore, 
“and mine beseech you not to desert 
one who has no prize in life equal to 
your friendship. Promise me nothing, 
but do not forget my prayer to you ;” 
and with this Lord Glencore turned 
away, and buried his face between his 

nds. 

** And in the name of heaven,” 
muttered Billy to himself, as he stole 
away, “what is it that keeps them 
apart, and won’t let them love one 
another? Sure it wasn’t in nature 
that a boy of his years could ever do 
what would separate them this way. 
What could he possibly say or do that 


his father mightn’t forget and forgive 
by this time # And then if it wasn’t 
the child’s fault at all, where’s the 
justice in makin’ him pay for ano- 
ther’s crime? Sure enough, great 
pete must be unlike poor craytures 
ike me, in their hearts and feelin’s 
as well as in their grandeur; and 
there must be things that we never 
mind nor think of, that are thought to 
be mortial injuries by them. Aye, and 
that is raysonable, too! We see the 
same in the mata’yrial world. There 
are fevers that some never takes; and 
there’s climates some can live in, and 
no others can bear ! 

““T suppose, now,” said he, with a 
wise shake of the head, “ pride—pride 
is at the root of it all, someway or 
other; and if it is, I may give up the 
investigation at onst, for divil a one 
o’ me knows what pride is! barrin’ 
it’s the delight one feels in consthruin’ 
a hard bit in a Greek chorus, or 
hittin’ the manin’ of a doubtful pas- 
sage in ould Aschylus. But what’s 
the good o’ me puzzlin’ myself? If I 
was to speculate for fifty years, I’d 
never be able to think like a Lord, 
after all!” And with this conclusion 
he began to prepare for his journey. 


CHAPTER XLVIII, 


HOW A SOVEREIGN TREATS WITH HIS MINISTER. 


“ Wuar can have brought them here, 
Stubber?” said the Duke of Massa, 
as he walked to and fro in his dress- 
ing-room, with an air of considerable 
perturbation. “Be assured of one 
thing, they have come for mischief ! 
I know that Sabloukoff well. She it 
was separated Prince Max from my 
sister, and that Montenegro affair 
was all her doing also.” 

““T don’t suspect” —— 

“Don’t you. Well, then, Jdo, sir ; 
and that’s enough,” said he, interrupt- 
ing; “and as to Upton—he’s well 
known throughout Europe—a ‘ mau- 
vais coucheur |’ Stubber : that’s what 
the Emperor Franz called him—a 
‘mauvais coucheur,’ one of those fel- 
lows England employs to get up the 
embarrassments she so deeply de- 
plores. Eh, Stubber; that’s the 
phrase; ‘while we deeply deplore 
the condition of the kingdom’— that’s 
always the exordium to sending out a 
fleet or an impertinent despatch. But 


Tll not endure it here. I have my 
sovereign rights, my independence, 
my allies. By the way, haven’t my 
allies taken possession of the opera- 
house for a barrack ?” 

“That they have, sir; and they 
threaten an encampment in the court 
gardens.” 

* An open insult—an outrage ;— 
and have you endured and submitted 
to this ?” 

“T have refused the permission ; 
but they may very possibly take no 
heed of my protest.” 

“ And you'll tell me that I am the 
ruler of this State ?” 

“No, but I'll say you might if you 
liked to be so.” oe : ” 

“How so, Stubber; come, my 
worthy fellow, what’s your plan?— 
you have a plan, I’m certain—but I 
guess it : turn Protestant, hunt out the 
Jesuits, close the churches, demolish 
the monasteries, and send for an Eng- 
lish frigate down to the Marino, — 
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there’s not water to float a fishing- 
boat. But no, sir, I'll have no suc 
alliances ; I'll throw myself upon the 
loyalty and attachment of my people, 
and— Pll raise the taxes. Eh, Btubber, 
Weill tax the ‘colza’ and the quarries ! 
If they demur, we'll abdicate ; that’s 
my last word—abdicate.” 

“T wonder who this sick man can 
be that accompanies Upton,” said 
Stubber, who never suffered himself 
to be moved by his master’s violence. 

“ Another firebrand—another emis- 
sary of English disturbance. Har- 
denberg was perfectly right when he 
said the English nation pays off the 
meanest subserviency to their own 
aristocracy, by hunting down all that 
is noble in every state of Europe. 
There, sir, he hit the mark in the 
very centre. Slaves at home, rebels 
abroad—that’s your code !” 

“We contrive to mix u 
share of liberty with our 
sir.” 
“Tn your talk—only in your talk ; 
and in the newspapers, Stubber. I 
have studied you closely and atten- 
tively. You submit to more social 
indignities than any nation ancient 
or modern. I wasin London in—’15, 
and I remember, at a race-course— 
Ascot, they called it—the Prince had 
a certain horse called Rufus.” 

“T rode him,” said Stubber, drily. 

“ You rode him ?” 

“Yes, sir. I was his jock for the 
King’s Plate. There was a matter of 
twenty-eight started—the largest field 
ever known for the Cup,—and Rufus 
reared, and falling back, killed his 
rider ; and the Duke of Dunrobin sent 
for me, and told me to mount. That’s 
the way I came to be there.” 

“Per Bacco. It was a splendid race, 
and I’m sure I never suspected, when 
I cheered you coming in, that I was 
welcoming my future minister. Eh, 
Stubber, only fancy what a change !” 

Stubber only shrugged his shoul- 
ders, as though the alteration in for- 
tune was no such great prize, after 
all 


a fair 
ndage, 


“T won two thousand guineas on 
that day, Stubber. Lord Heddleworth 
paid me in gold, I remember; for 
they picked my pocket of three rou- 


lean on the course. The Prince 
laughed so at dinner about it, and said 
it was pure patriotism not to suffer 
exportation of bullion. A great people 
the English, that I must say! The 
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display of wealth was the grandest 
spectacle I ever beheld; and such 
beauty, too! By the way, Stubber, 
our ballet here is detestable. Where 
did they gather together that gang 
of horrors ?” 

“What signifies it, sir, if the Aus- 
trian jagers are bivouacked in the 
theatre ?” 

“Very true, by Jove!” said the 
Duke, pondering. “ Can’t we hit upon 
something—have you no happy sug- 
gestion.—I have it, Stubber—an ad- 
mirable thought. We'll have Upton 
to dinner. We'll make it appear that 
he has come here specially to treat 
with us. There is a great coldness 
just now between St. James’s and 
Vienna, Upton will be charmed with 
the thought of an intrigue; so will 
be La Sabloukoff. We'll not invite 
the Field-Marshal Rosenkrantz : that 
will itself offend Austria. Eh, Stub- 
ber, isn’t it good.’ Say to-morrow at 
six, and go yourself with the invita- 
tion.” 

And, overjoyed with the notion of 
his own subtlety, the Prince walked 
up and down, laughing heartily, and 
rubbing his hands in glee. 

Stubber, however, was too well 
versed in the changability of his 
master’s nature to exhibit any rash 
promptitude in obeying him. 

“You must manage to let the Eng- 
lish papers speak of this, Stubber. 
The ‘ Augsburg Gazette’ will be sure 
to copy the paragraph, and what a 
sensation it will create at Vienna !” 

“1 am inclined to think Upton 
has come here about that young fel- 
low we gave up to the Austrians last 
autumn, and for whom he desires to 
claim some compensation and an 
ample apology.” 

* Apology, of course, Stubber—hu- 
miliation to any extent. Tl send the 
Minister Landelli into exile—to the 
galleys if they insist, but I'll not pay 
a scudo! my royal word on it! But 
who says that such is the reason of 
his presence here ?” 

*T had a hint of it last night, and 
I received a polite note from Upton 
this morning, asking when he might 
have a few moments’ conversation 
with me.” 

“Go to him, Stubber, with our 
invitation. Ask him if he likes shoot- 
ing? Say Iam going to Serravezza 
on Saturday ; sound him if he desires 


to have the Red Cross of Massa ; hint 
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that I am an ardent admirer of his 
public career, and be sure to tell 
me something he has said or done, if 
he come to dinner.” 

“There is to be a dinner, then, sir ?” 
asked Stubber, with the air of one 
partly struggling with a conviction. 

“1 have said so, Chevalier !” re- 
plied the Prince, haughtily, and in 
the tone of a man whose decisions 
were irrevocable. ‘I mean to dine 
in the State apartments, and to have 
a reception in the evening, just to 
show Rosenkrantz how cheaply we 
hold him. Eh, Stubber? te will 
half kill him to,come with the general 
company !” 

Stubbergave a faint sigh, as though 
fresh complications and more troubles 
would be the sole results of this bril- 
liant tactic. 

“Tf I were well served and faith- 
fully obeyed, there is not a sovereign 
in Europe who would boast a more 
independent position. Protected by 
my bold people, environed by my 
native Apennines, and sustained by 
the proud consciousness—the proud 
consciousness—that I cannot injure a 
State which has not sixpence in the 
treasury! Eh, Stubber?” cried he, 
with a burst of merry laughter— 
“‘That’s the grand feature of com- 
posure and dignity, to know you 
can’t be worse ! and that, we, Italian 
princes, can all indulge in. Look at 
the Pope himself, he is collecting the 
imposts a year in advance !” 

“T hope that this country is more 
equitably administered,” said Stubber. 

“So do I, sir. Were I not im- 
pressed with the full conviction that 
the subjects of this realm were in 
the very fullest enjoyment of every 
liberty consistent with public tran- 
quillity, protected in the mainte- 
nance of every privelege—by the way, 
talking of privileges, they musn’t 
play ‘Trottolo’ on the high roads, 
though they sent one of those cursed 
a flying between the legs of my 
horse yesterday, so that if I hadn’t 
been an old cavalry soldier, I must 
have been thrown! I ordered the 
whole village to be fined three hun- 
dred scudi, one half of which to be 
sent to the shrine of our Lady of 
Loretta, who really, I believe, kept 
me in m dle !” 

“If the people had sufficient occu- 
pation, they’d not play ‘Trottolo,’” 
said Stubber, sternly. eae 


* And whose the fault if they have 
not, sir? How many months have I 
been entreating to lees those ter- 
raced gardens finished towards the 
sea? I want that olive wood, too, all 
stubbed up, and the ground laid out 
in handsome parterres. How re- 
peatedly have I asked fora bridge over 
that ornamental lake ? and as to the 
island there’s not a magnolia planted 
in it yet. Public works, indeed ; 
find me the money, Stubber, and I'll 
suggest the works! Then, there’s 
that villa, the residence of those Eng- 
lish people, have we not made a pur- 
chase of it ?” 

“No, your Highness; we could 
not agree about the terms, and I have 
just heard that the stranger who is 
travelling with Upton is going to buy 
it.” 

“Stepping in between me and an 
object 1 have in view! And in my 
own Duchy too! And you have the 
hardihood to tell me that you knew 
of and permitted this negociation to 
go on?” 

“There’s nothing in the law to 
prevent it, sir !” 

“The law! What impertinence to 
tell me of the law ! y, sir, it is 
Iam the law—I am the head and 
fountain of all law here—without my 
sanction what can presume to be 
legal }” 

“T opine that the act which admits 
foreigners to possess property in the 
State was passed in the life of your 
Highness’s father.” 

“Tl repeal it, then! It saps the 
nationality of a people ; it is a blow 
aimed at the very td of indepen- 
dent sovereignty. I may stand ate 
in all Europe on this point, but I will 
maintain it. And as to this stranger, 
let his passport be sent to him on-the 
spot.” 

Pi He may possibly be an English- 
man, your Highness, and remember 
that we have already a troublesome 
affair on our hands, with that other 
youth who in some way claims 
Upton’s protection. Had we not 
better go more cautiously to work ? 
I can see and speak with him.” 

“What a tyranny is this English 
interference? There is not a land 
from Sweden to Sicily, where, on 
some assumed ground of humanity, 
your government have not dared to 
impose their opinions! You pre- 
sume to assert that all men must feel 
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precisely like your dogged and hard- 
headed countrymen, and that what 
are deemed grievances in your land 
should be thought so elsewhere. You 
write up a code for the whole world, 
built out of the materials of all your 
national prejudices—your insular 
conceit—aye, and out of the very 
exigencies of your bad climate ; and 
then you say to us, blessed in the 
enjoyment of light hearts and God’s 
sunshine, that we must think and 
feel as youdo! Iam not astonished 
that my nobles are discontented with 
the share you possess of my confi- 
dence, they must long have seen how 
little suited the maxims of your na- 
tional policy are to the habits of a 
happier population !” 

“The eer are far better than 
their nobles—that I’m sure of,” said 
Stubber, stoutly. 

“ You want to preach socialism to 
me, and hope to convert me to that 
splendid doctrine of communism we 
hear so much of. You are a dan- 

rous fellow—a very dangerous fel- 
ow. It was precisely men of your 
stamp sapped the monarchy in France, 
and with it all monarchy in Europe.” 

“‘ Tf your Highness intends Proser- 
pine to run at Bologna, she ought 
to be put in training at once,” said 
Stubber, gravely, “and we might 
send up some of the weeds at the 
same time, and sell them off.” 

“Well thought of, Stubber, and 
there was something else in my head 
—what was it ?” 
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“The suppression of the San Lor- 
enzo convent, perhaps ; it is all com- 
pleted, and only waits your Highness 
to sign the deed.” 

“What sum does it give us, Stub- 
ber, eh ?” 

“ About one hundred and eighty 
thousand scudi, sir, of which some 
twenty thousand go to the National 
Mortgage Fund 4 

“Not one crownof it—not a single 
bajocco, as Iam a Christian knight 
and a true gentleman. I need it all 
if it were twice as much. If we in- 
cur the anger of the Pope and the 
Sacred College, if we risk the thun- 
ders of the Vatican, let us have the 
wordly consolation of a full purse.” 

“ T advised the measure on wiser 
grounds, sir. It was not fair and 
just that a set of lazy friars should 

leading lives of indolence and 
abundance in the midst of a hard- 
worked and ill-fed peasantry ——” 

“Quite true, and on these wise 
grounds, as you call them, we have 
root them out. We only wish 
that the game were more plenty, for 
the sport amuses us vastly.” And he 
clapped Stubber familiarly on the 
shoulder, and laughed heartily at his 
jest. 

It was in this happy frame of mind 
that Stubber always liked to leave 
his master, and so, promising to at- 
tend to the different subjects dis- 
cussed between them, he bowed and 
withdrew. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


SOCIAL DIPLOMACIES. 


“Wuat an insufferable bore, dear 
Princess,” sighed Sir Horace, as he 
opened the square-shaped envelope 
that contained his Royal Highness’s 
invitation to dinner. 

“JT mean to be seriously indis- 
posed,” said Madame de Sabloukoff ; 
“one gets nothing but chagrin in 
intercourse with petty Courts.” 

“Like provincial journals, they 
only eeiiees what has appeared in 
the metropolitan papers, and give 
you old gossip for fresh intelli- 
gence.” 

“ Or, worse again, ask you to take 
an interest in their miserable ‘ local- 
isms’—the microscopic contentions of 
insect life !” 


“They have given us a sentry at 
the door, I perceive,” saidSir Horace, 
with assumed indifference. 

“A very proper attention !” re- 
marked the lady, in a tone that more 
than half implied the compliment 
was one intended for herself. 

“Have you seen the Chevalier 
Stubber yet ?” asked Upton. 

“No; he has been twice here, but 
I was dressing or writing notes. And 

you ?” 

“T told him to come about two 
o'clock,” sighed Sir Horace. “I 
rather like Stubber.” 

This was said in a tone of such 
condescension that it sounded as 
though the utterer was confessing to 
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an amicable weakness in his nature— 
“T rather like Stubber.” 

Though there was something meant 
to invite agreement in the tone, 
the Princess only accepted the 
speech with a slight motion of her 
eyebrows, and a look of half unwill- 
ing assent. 

“TI know he’s not of your world, 
dear Princess, but he belongs to that 
Anglo-Saxon stock we are so prone 
to associate with all the ideas of 
rugged, unadorned virtue.” 

** Rugged and unadorned, indeed !” 
echoed the lady. 

“And yet never vulgar !” rejoined 
Upton. “ Never affecting to be other 
than he is, and, stranger still, not 
self-opinionated and conceited.” 

“Town to you,” said she, haugh- 
tily, “that the whole Court here 
puts me in mind of Hayti, with its 
Marquis of Orgeat, and its Count 
Marmalade. These people, elevated 
from menial station to a mock no- 
bility, only serve to throw ridicule 
upon themselves, and the order that 
they counterfeit. No socialist in 
Europe has done such service to the 
cause of democracy as the Prince of 
Massa !” 

“Honesty is such a very rare 
quality in this world, that I am not 
surprised at his Highness prizing it 
under any garb. Now, Stubber is 
honest !” 

“ He says so himself, I am told.” 

“Yes, he says so, and I believe 
him. He has been employed in situa- 
tions of considerable trust, and al- 
ways acquitted himself well. Such 
a man cannot have escaped tempta- 
tions, and yet even his enemies do 
not accuse him of venality.” 

“ Good Heavens ! what more would 
he have than his legitimate spoils? 
He isa Minister of the Household, 
with an ample salary—a Master of 
the Horse— an Inspector of Woods and 
Forests—a something over Church- 
lands, and a Red Cross of Massa be- 
sides. I am quite ‘made up’ in his 
cignities, for they are all set forth on 
his visiting-card, with what purports 
to be a coat of arms at top ;” and, as 
she spoke, she held out the card in 
derision. 

“That’s. silly, I must say,” said 
Upton, smiling, “and yet, I suppose, 
that here in Massa it was requisite 
he should assert all his pretensions 


thus openly.” 
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“ Perhaps so,” said she, drily. 

“ And, after all,” said Upton, who 
seemed rather bent on a system of 
mild tormenting—“ after all, there is 
something amiable in the weakness 
of this display—it smacks of grati- 
tude! It is like saying to the world, 
see what the munificence of my mas- 
ter has made me !” 

“ What a delicate compliment, too, 
to his nobles which proclaims that, 
for a station of trust and probity, 
the Prince must recruit from the 
kitchen and the stables. To my 
thinking, there is no such imperti- 
nent delusion as that popular one 
which asserts that we must seek for 
everything in its least likely place— 
take ministers out of counting-houses, 
and military commanders from shop 
boards. For the treatment of weighty 
questions in peace or war, the gentle- 
man element is the first essential. 
Just so long as the world thinks so, 
dear Princess, not an hour longer !” 

The Princess arose, and walked the 
room in evident displeasure. She 
half suspected that his objections 
were only desires to irritate, and she 
determined not to prolong the dis- 
cussion. The temptation to reply 
proved, however, too strong for her 
resolution, and she said, “‘ The world 
has thought so for some centuries ; 
and when a passing shade of doubt 
has shaken the conviction, have not 
the people rushed from revolution 
into actual bondage, as though any 
despotism were better than the ty- 
ranny of their own passions ?” 

“T opine,” said Upton, calmly, 
“ that the ‘prestige’ of the gentle- 
man consists in his belonging to an 
‘order.’ Now that is a privilege that 
cannot be enjoyed by a mere popular 
leader. It is like the contrast be- 
tween a club and a public meeting !” 

“Tt is something that you confess 
these people have no ‘prestige,’” said 
she, triumphantly. ‘ Indeed, their 
presence in the world of politics, to 
my thinking, is a mere symbol of 
change—an evidence that we are in 
some stage of transition.” 

“So we are, Madame ; there is 
nothing more true. Every people of 
Europe. has outgrown their govern- 
ments, like young heirs risen to man- 
hood, ordering household affairs to 
their will. The popular voice now 
swells above the whisper of cabinets, 
So long as each country limits itself 
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to home questions, this spirit will 
attract but slight notice. Let the 
issue, however, Sefeee a great inter- 
national one, and you will see the 
popular will declaring wars, cement- 
ing alliances, and signing peaces in 
‘ fashion to make state-craft trem- 

e! 

“ And you approve of this change, 
and welcome it?” asked she, de- 
risively. 

“*T have never said so, Madam. I 
forsee the hurricane, that’s all. Men 
like Stubber are to be seen almost 
everywherethroughout Europe. They 
are a kind of declaration that for 
the oe and guidance of man- 
kind, the possession of a good head 
and an honest heart is amply suffi- 
cient ; that rulers neither need four- 
teen quarterings nor names ceeval 
with the Roman Empire.” 

You have given me but another 
reason to detest him,” said the Prin- 
cess, ily. ‘I don’t think I shall 
receive him to-day.” 

“ But you want to speak with him 
about that villa ; there is some for- 
mality to be gone through before a 
foreigner can own property here. I 
think you promised Glencore you 
would arrange the matter.” 

She made no reply, and he con- 
tinued. “ Poor fellow, a very short 
lease would suffice for his time; he 
is sinking rapidly. The conflict his 
mind wages between hope and doubt 
has hastened all the symptoms of his 


“Tn such a struggle a woman has 
more courage than a man.” 

“Say more boldness, Princess,” 
said Upton, slily. 


“T repeat courage, sir. It is fear, 
and nothing but fear, that agitates 
him. He is afraid of the world’s 
sneer; afraid of what society will 
think, and say, and write about him ; 
afraid of the petty gossip of the mil- 
lions he will never see or hear of. 
This cowardice it is that checks him 
in every aspiration to vindicate his 
wife’s honor and his boy’s birth.” 

“Si cela se peut,” said Upton, with 
a very equivocal smile. 

A look of haughty anger, with a 
flush of crimson on her cheek, was the 
only answer she made him. 

“T mean that he is really not in a 
position to prove or disprove any- 
thing. Heassumed certain “ levities” — 
I suppose the word will do—to mean 
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more than levities ; he construed in- 
discretions into grave faults and 
faults into crimes. But that he did 
all this without sufficient reason, or 
that he now has abundant evidence 
that he was mistaken, I am unable to 
say, nor is it with broken faculties 
and a wandering intellect that he can 
be expected to review the past and 
deliver judgment on it.” 

“The whole moral of which is— 
what a luckless fate is that of a fo- 
reign wife united to an English hus- 
band.” 

“There is much force in the re- 
mark,” said Upton, calmly. 

“To have her thoughts, and words, 
and actions submitted to the stand- 
ard of a nation whose moral subtle- 
ties she could never comprehend, to 
be taught that a certain amount of 

loom must be mixed up with life, 
just as bitters are taken for tonics, 
that ennui is the sure type of vir- 
tue, and low spirits the healthiest 
condition of the mind—these are her 
first lessons, no wonder if she find 
them hard ones. 

“To be told that all the harmless 
familiarities she has seen from her 
childhood are dangerous freedoms, 
all the innocent gaieties of the world 
about her are snares and pitfalls, is 
to make existence little better than a 
penal servitude—this is lesson the 
second. While, to complete her edu- 
cation, she is instructed how to as- 
sume a censorial rigidity of manner 
that would shame a duenna, and a 
condemnatory tone that assumes to 
arraign all the criminals of society. 
and sentence on them. How 
amiable she may become in disposi- 
tion,and how suitable as a companion 
by this training, you, sir, and your 
countrymen are best able to pro- 
nounce.” 

“You rather exaggerate our de- 
merits, my dear Princess,” said Up- 
ton, smiling. ‘ We really do not like 
to be so very odious as you would 
make us.” 

“You are excellent people with 
whom no one can live, that’s the 
whole of it,” said she, with a saucy 
laugh. “If your friend, Lord Glen- 
core, had been satisfied to stay at 
home, and marry one of his own na- 
tion, he might have escaped a deal of 
unhappiness and saved a most amia- 
ble creature much more sorrow than 
falls to the lot of the least fortunate 
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of her own country. I conclude you 
have some influence over him ?” 

“ As much, perhaps, as any one ; 
but even that says little.” 

“Can you not use it, therefore, to 
make him repair a great wrong!” 

“You had. some plan, I think ?” 
said he, hesitatingly. 

““Yes; I have written to her to 
come down here. I have pretended 
that her presence is necessary to cer- 
tain formalities about the sale of the 
villa. I mean that they should meet 
without apprizing either of them. I 
have sent the boy out of the way to 
Pontremoli, to make me a copy of 
some frescoes there ; ’till the success 
of my scheme be decided, I did not 
wish to make him a party to it.” 

“You don’t know Glencore, at 
least as T know him ——” 

“ There is noreason that I should,” 
broke she in. ‘ What I would try is 
an experiment, every detail of which 
I would leave to chance. Were this 
a case where all the wrong wereon one 
side, and all the forgiveness to come 
from the other, friendly aid and inter- 

ition might well be needed ; but 
ere is a complication which nei- 
ther you, nor I, nor any one else can 
pretend tounravel. Let them meet 
therefore, and let Fate—if that be 
the name for it—decide what all the 
prevention and planning in the world 
could never provide for.” 

“The very fact that their meetin, 
has been plotted beforehand will 
suggest distrust.” 

“Their manner in meeting will be 
the best answer to that,” said she, 
resolutely. ‘‘ There will be no act- 
ing between them, depend upon’t.” 

“ He told me thathe had destroyed 
the registry of their marriage, nor 
does he know where a single witness 
of the ceremony could be found.” 

“T don't want to know how he 
could make the amende ’till I know 
that he is ready to do it,” said she, in 
the same calm tone. 

‘To have arranged a meeting with 
the boy had, perhaps, been better 
than this. Glencore has not avowed 
it, but I think I can detect misgiv- 
ings for his treatment of the youth.” 

“This was — thought, and I 
spoke to young Massy the evening be- 
fore Lord Glencore arrived. I | 
him to tell me of his boyish days in 
Ireland and his home there; a stern 
resolution to master all emotion 
seemed to pervade whatever he said ; 
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and though, perhaps, the effort may 
have cost him much, his manner did 
not betray it. He told me that he 
was illegitimate, that the secret was 
divulged to him by his own father, 
that he had never heard who his mo- 
ther was nor what rank in life she 
occupied. When I said that she was 
one in high station, that she was 
alive and well, and one of my own 
dearest friends, a sudden crimson 
covered his face, as quickly followed 
by a sickly pallor; and though he 
trembled in every limb, he never 
spoke a word. I endeavoured to ex- 
cite in him some desire to learn 
more of her if not to see her, 
but in vain. The hard lesson he 
had taught himself enabled him 
to repress every semblance of feeling. 
It was only when at last driven to 
the very limits of my patience, I ab- 
ruptly asked him, ‘Have you no wish 
to see your mother?’ that his cold- 
ness gave way, and, in a voice tremu- 
lous and thick, he said, ‘My shame 
is enough for myself.’ Iwas burning 
to say more, to put before him a con- 
tingency, the mere shadow of a pos- 
sibility that his claim to birth and 
station might one day or other be 
vindicated. I did not actually do so, 
but I must have let drop some 
chance word that betrayed my mean- 
ing, for he caught me up quickly and 
said, ‘It would come too late, if it 
came even to-day. Iam that which 
Tam by many a hard struggle —you'll 
never see me risk a disappointment 
in life by any encouragement I may 
give to hope.’ 

“ T then adverted to his father, but 
he checked me at once, saying, 
* When the ties that should be closest 
in life are stained with shame and 
dishonor, they are bonds of slavery 
not of affection. My debt to Lord 
Glencore is the degradation I live in 
—none other. His heritage to me is 
the undying conflict in my heart be- 
tween what I once thought I wasand 
I now know I am. If we met, it 
would be to tell him so.’ In a word 
every feature of the father’s proud 
unforgiveness is reproduced in the 
boy, and I dreaded the very possi- 
bility of their meeting. If ever Lord 
Glencore avow his i and 
vindicate his wife’s honor, his hard- 
est task will be reconciliation with 
this boy,” 

** All, and more than all, the evils 
I anticipated have followed this in- 
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sane vengeance,” said Upton. “I 
begin to think that one ought to leave 
a golden bridge even to our revenge, 
Princess.” 

“ Assuredly, wherever a woman is 
the victim,” said she, smiling ; “ for 
you are so certain to have reasons for 
distrusting yourself.” 

Upton sat meditating for some 
time on the plan of the Princess; had 
it only originated with himself, it was 
exactly the kind of project he would 
have liked. He knew enough of life 
to be aware that one can do very lit- 
tle more than launch events upon the 
great ocean of destiny ; that the pre- 
tension to guide and direct them is 
oftener a snare than anything else ; 
that the contingencies and accidents, 
the complications too which beset 
every move in life, disconcert all 
one’s pre-arrangements, so that it is 
rare indeed when we are able to pur- 
sue the same path towards any ob- 
ject by which we have set out. 

As the scheme was, however, that 
of another, he now scrutinized it, and 
weighed every objection to its accom- 
plishment, constantly returning to 
the same difficulty, as he said, 

“ You do not know Glencore.” 

“The man who has but one pas- 
sion, one impulse in life, is rarely a 
difficult study,” was the measured re- 

ly. “Lord Glencore’s vengeance 
aM worn itself out, exactly as all 
similar outbreaks of temper do, for 
want of opposition. here was 









Nortwitustanpinc the strongly ex- 
pressed sentiments of the Princess 
with regard to the Chevalier Stub- 
ber, she received him with marked 
favor, and gave him her hand to kiss 
with evident cordiality. As for Up- 
ton, it was the triumph of his man- 
ner to deal with men _ separated 
widely from himself in station and 
abilities. He could throw such an 
air of good fellowship into the 
smallest attentions, impart such a 
glow of kindliness to the veriest com- 
mon-places, that the very craftiest 
and shrewdest couid never detect. 
As he leaned his arm, therefore, on 
Stubber’s shoulder, and smiled be- 
nignly on him, you would have said 
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nothing to feed, nothing to minister 
toit. He sees- I have taken care 
that he should see—that his bolt has 
not struck the mark ; that her posi- 
tion is not the precarious thing he 
meant to make it, but a station as 
much protected and fenced round by 
its own conventionalities as that of 
any, the proudest lady in society. 
For one that dares to impugn her, 
there are full fifty ready to condemn 
him; and all this has been done with- 
out reprisal or recrimination; no 
partizanship to arraign his morose- 
ness and his cruelty—none of that 
‘coterie’ defence which divides soci- 
ety into two sections. This, of course, 
has wounded his pride, but it has not 
stimulated his anger; but above 
all, it has imparted to her the ad- 
vantage of a dignity of which his 
a was intended to deprive 
ier, 

“You must be a sanguine and a 
hopeful spirit, Princess, if you deem 
that such elements will unite happily 
hereafter,” said Upton, smiling. 

“T really never carried my specu- 
lations so far,” replied she. “ Itisin 
actual life as in that of the stage, 
quite sufficient to accompany the 
actors to the fall of the curtain.” 

“ The Chevalier Stubber, Madam,” 
said a servant, entering, “ wishes to 
know if you will receive him.” 

“Yes—no—yes. Tell him to come 
in,” said she, rapidly, as she resumed 
her seat beside the fire. 





it was the affectionate meeting with 
a long absent brother. But there was 
something besides this; there was 
the expansive confidence accorded to 
a trusty colleague, and as he asked 
him about the Duchy, its taxation, 
its debt, its alliances, and difficul- 
ties, you might mark in the attention 
he bestowed all the signs of one re- 
ceiving very valuable information. 
“You perceive, Princess,” said he, 
at last, “ Stubber quite ees with 
the Duke of Cloudsley—these small 
states enjoy no real independence.” 
“Then why are they not ab- 
sorbed into the larger nations about 
them ?” 
“They have their uses; they are 
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like substances interposed between 
conflicting bodies which receive and 
diminish the shock of collisions. So 
that Prussia, when wanting to wound 
Austria, only pinches Baden; and 
Austria, desirous of insulting Sax- 
ony, ‘ takes it out’ on Sigmaringen.” 

“Tt’s a pleasant destiny you assign 
them,” said she, laughing. 

“Stubber will tell you I’m not far 
wrong in my appreciation.” 

“I’m not for what they call ‘ me- 
diatizing’ them neither, my lady,” 
said Stubber, who generally used the 
designation to imply his highest de- 
gree of respect. “That may all be 
very well for the interests of the 
great states and the balance of power, 
and all that sort of thing; but we 
ought also to bestow a thought upon 
the people of these small countries, 
especially on the inhabitants of their 
cities. What’s to become of them 
when you withdraw their courts, and 
throw their little capitals into the 
position of provincial towns and even 
villages ?” 

“They will eke out a livelihood 
somehow, my dear Stubber. Be as- 
sured that they'll not starve. Mas- 
ters of the Horse may have to keep 
livery stables; chamberlains turn 
valets ; ladies of the bedchamber de- 
scend to the arts of millinery ; but, af- 
ter all, the change will be but in name, 
and there will not be a whit more 
slavery in the newcondition than in 
the old one.” 

‘Well, I’m not so sure they'll take 
the same comfortable view of it that 
you do, Sir Horace,” said Stubber ; 
‘nor can I see who can possibly want 
livery stables, or smart bonnets, or 
even afine butler, when the resources 
of the court are withdrawn, and the 
city left to its own devices.” 

“Stubber suspects,” said Upton, 
“that the policy which prevails 
amongst our great landed proprietors 
against small holdings is that which 
at present influences the larger states 
of Europe against small kingdoms, 
and so far heis right. It is unques- 
re. the notion of our day that 
the influences of government require 
space for their exercise.” 


“Tf the happiness of the people 


was to be thought of, which of 
course it is not,” said Stubber, “Td 
say, leave them as they are.” 

“Ah, my dear Stubber, you are 
now drawing the question into the 
realm of th i 


e imaginary. What do 
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any of us know about our happi- 
ness 7” 

“Enough to eat and drink, a com- 
fortable roof over you, good clothes, 
nothing oppressive or unequal in the 
laws, these go for a good way to the 
kind of thing I mean; and let me 
observe, sir, it is a great privilege 
little states like little people enjoy, 
that they need have no ambitions. 
They don’t want to conqueranybody ; 
they neither ask for the mouth of a 
river here or an island there, and if 
only let alone they'll never disturb 
the peace of the world at large.” 

“My dear Stubber, you are quite 
a proficient at state craft,” said Up- 
ton, with the very least supercili- 

ousnessin the accent. 

“ Well, I don’t know, Sir Horace,” 
said the other, modestly, “ but as my 
master’s means are about the double 
of what they were when I entered 
his service, and as the people pay 
about one-sixth less in taxes than 
they used to do, mayhap I might say 
that I have put the saddle on the 
rt of the back.” 

our foreign policy does not 
seem quite as unobjectionable as your 
home management. That was an 
ugly business about that boy you 
gave up to the Austrians ?” 

“ Well, there were mistakes on all 
sides. You yourself, Sir Horace, 
gave him a false passport ; his real 
name turns out to be Massy ; it made 
an impression on me, from acirceum- 
stance yo happened when I was a 
young fellow, living as pad-groom 
with Prince Tottskoy. I mak enue 
on a lark one day to Capri, and was 
witness to a wedding there of a young 
Englishman called Massy.” 

“Were you then present at the ce- 
remony ?” 

“Yes, sir, and what’s stranger 
still, I have a voucher for it.” 

“ A voucher for it. What do you 
mean ?” 

“Tt was this way, sir. There wasa 
great supper for the country people 
and the servants, and I was there,and 
IsupposeI took too much of that Capri 
wine; it was new and hot at the time, 
and I got into a row of some sort, and 
I beat the Deputato from some place 
or tother, and got locked up for three 
days ; and the priest, a very jolly fel- 
low, gave me under his hand-writing 
a voucher that I had been a witness 
of the marriage and all the festivi- 
ties afterwards, just to show my 


right 


“ 
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master how everything happened. 
But the Prince never asked me for 
any explanations, and only said, he 
‘hoped I had amused myself well,’ 
and so I kept my voucher to myself, 
and I have it at this very hour.” 

“ Will you let me see it, Stubber ?” 

“To be sure, sir, you shall have it, if 
I can lay my hand on’t in the course 
of the day.” 

“ Let me beg you will go at once 
and search for it; it may be of more 
importance than you know of. Go, 
my dear Stubber, and look it up.” 

“Til not lose a moment since you 
wish to have it,” said Stubber, “ and 
I’m sure your ladyship will excuse 
my abrupt departure.” 

The Princess assured him that her 
own interest in the document was 
not inferior to that of Sir Horace, and 
he hastened off to prosecute his 
search. 

“Here, then, are all my plans al- 
tered at once,” exclaimed she, as the 
door closed after him. “If this pa- 
per meau ouly as much as he asserts, 
it will be ample proof of marriage, 
and lead us to the knowledge of all 
those who were present at it.” 

“Yet must we well reflect on the 
use we make of it,” said Upton. 
“‘ Glencore is now evidently balancing 
what course to take. As his chances 
of recovery grow less each day, he 
seems to incline more and more to 
repair the wrong he has done. Should 
we show on our side the merest sem- 
blance of compulsion, I would not an- 
swer for him.” 

“So that we have the power, as a 
last resource, I am content to diplo- 
matize,” said the Princess ; “ but you 
must see him this evening, and press 
for a decision.” 

“ He has already asked me to come 
to him after we return from court. 
It will be late, but it is the hour he 
likes best to talk. If I see occasion 
for it, I can allude to what Stubber 
has told us, but it will be only if 
driven by necessity to it.” 

“T would act more boldly and more 
promptly,” said she. 

. rouse an opposition perhaps 
that already is becoming dormant. 
No, I know Glencore well, and 
will deal with him more patiently.” 

“ From the Chevalier Stubber, 
your Excellency,” said a servant, _ 
senting a scaled packet, and Sir Ho- 
race opened it once. The envelo 


contained a small and shabby slip of 
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paper, of which the writing appeared 
faint and indistinct. It was dated 
1826, Church of San Lorezo, Capri, 
and went to certify that Gualielme 
Stubber had been present on the 
morning of the 18th August, at the 
marriage of the Most Noble Signor 
Massy with the Princess de la Torre, 
having in quality as witness signed 
the registry thereof, and then went 
on to state the circumstance of his at- 
teudance at the supper, and the event 
which ensued, It bore the name of 
the writer at foot, Basilio Nardoni, 
Priest of the aforesaid Church and 
Village. 

“ Little is Glencore aware that 
such an evidence as this is in exist- 
ence,” said Upton. “ The conviction 
that he had his vengeance in his 
power led him into this insane pro- 
ject. He fancied there was not a 
flaw in that terrible indictment ; and 
see, here is enough to open the door 
to truth, and undo every detail of all 
his plotting. How strange is it, that 
the events of life should so oftencon- 
cur to expose the dark schemes of 
men’s hearts ; proofs starting up in 
unthought-of places, as though to 
show how vain was mere subtlety in 
conflict with the inevitable law of 
Fate.” 

“This Basilio Nardoni is an ac- 
quaintance of mine,” said the Prin- 
cess, bent on pursuing another train 
of thought ; “ he was chaplain to the 
Cardinal Caraffa, and frequently 
brought me communications from his 
Eminence. He can be found, if 
wanted.” 

“Tt is unlikely—most unlikely— 
that we shall require him.” 

“Tf you mean that Lord Glencore 
will himself make all the amends he 
can for a gross injury and a fraud, no 
more is necessary,” said she, folding 
the paper and placing it in her pocket- 
book ; “ but if anything short of this 
be intended, then there is no ex 
sure too open,—no publicity too wide 
to be given to the most cruel wrong 
the world has ever heard of.” 

“ Leave me to deal with Glencore. 
I think I am about the only one who 
can treat with him.” 

“And now for this dinner at 
court, for I have changed my mind 
and mean to go,” said the Princess, 
“Tt is full time to dress, I believe.” 

“It is almost six o'clock,” said Up- 
ton, starting up. “We have quite 
forgotten ourselves.” 
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A WINTER NIGHT'S WAKE. 
A MASQUE FOR MUSIC. 


BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


‘* Merry wakes and pastimes keep— 
What hath night to do with sleep ?”—Milion. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Oxar, a Saxon lord. 
NICHOLAS, his reeve. 

AvsTIN, a friar. 

HvBeErt, a forester. 

Rosy, 

Dossin, Villeins, or 
Dickow, (a humorous fellow) ( farm servants. 
JOCK, 

—. Servants of Olaf. 
Berrtua, (a shrew) Wife to Nicholas. 
MarIAN, 

Kare, (in love with Hubert) > Female servants. 
MavupDLin, 


Scene.—The reeve’s cottage in a forest district in England. 
Timze.—A. winter night in the fourteenth century. 


Bertha.—How now, Marian, Kate, and Maudlin, 
Whither are ye gone, I pray ? 
Always idling, always dawdling, 
Making life a holiday. 


To your work, ye silly wenches ; 
Do not heed those saucy grooms ; 
Scour the platters, wi the benches, 
Sweep the floor with tidy brooms. 


Do ye think some household fairy 

Will do all your work to-night —- ? 
Set the milk-pans in the dairy, 

Make the coppers clean and bright ! 


Nicholas.—Goodwife, take the world more easy, 
Or you'll kill yourself with cares. 


Bertha.-—Goodman, meddle not, an’t please ye, 
But just mind your own affairs. 
The swine and oxen oversee, 
But household matters leave to me. 


Nicholas (aside }—To turn the tide is easier, truly, 
Than stop the tongue of wife unraly. 
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tnter HUBERT AND AUSTIN. 






ITubert.—How keen the wind blows 
Through the desolate. wold, 

Drifting the snows 
Where the sheep are a-fold. 


I saw a wolf prowl 

As I passed through the wood, 
And I heard his wild howl 

As he scented my blood. 


Austin.—To the church of St. Dominic on the hill 
I was tracing my devious way, 
But I lost the path, and ’tis dark and chill, 
So shelter to-night I pray. 


Shelter and food for the friar poor 
I ask in Saint Dominic’s name, 

And blessed is he who ne’er closes his door 
Against the way-farer’s claim. 


Nicholas.—Whoso cometh from the cloister 
To my roof shall welcome be. 


Austin. —Paz vobiscum, worthy master, 
Deus benedicat te. 


Nicholas.— Make windows all tight, 
And bolt the door fast ; 
We'll be cheery despite 
Of the snow and the blast. 


Fling the pine-log on the fire, 
Let it burn and splinter ; 
Make the sparkling flame leap higher, 
Roaring up like crackling briar, 
To flout the face of Winter. 




























Draw that heart of antient oak 
To the hearth-stone near us— 

The roast upon its board shall smoke ; 

And ale, that hath a double stroke 

Of malt, shall foam to cheer us. 






Robin, and Dobbin, and Dickon-a-dale, 
Hubert the forester, none there is honester, 

The friar from the monastere—Jock o’ the flail, 
Maudlin, and Marian, and Kate from the vale, 
That sings like a thrush as she trips with the pail— 
Lusty grooms and wenches sprightly, 

Sit ye all together, 
We shall make the time pass lightly 
In this wintry weather. 


[Supper is laid. They all sit round the table. 
Dobbin.—Adzooks ! what a rare, juicy brisket of venison ; 
I long to get some of it into my maw. 


Austin.—Move not a hand till the meat gets my benison. 
Churls, have respect for canonical law. 
Dickon,—Beshrew me ! I wis we shall not taste of any soon, 

If the friar begins with some latinised saw. 
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Austin.—Cease awhile, good folks, your prating ; 
T'll not keep you long a waiting ; 
Just one moment to me grant ; 
More you need not tarry, 
While the church’s grace Fevak 
Mensam consecrare. 


(Chants) Pro cunctis creaturis bonis, 
Domini benigni donis, 

Deo gratias agimus— 
Benedicat quod edeinus, 
Benedicat quod bibemus, 
Omne carne, vel bovinum, 
Vel porcinum, vel ovinum ; 
Omnes pisces qui in mare, 
Omnes volucres in ere, 
Omnem potum, vinum merum, 
Cidrum, ale-um, atque beerum. 


[ They all proceed to sup—Marian rises from table, 
and comes forward. 


Marian.—Vainly do I seek to quell 
Thoughts my heart but lovestoo well— 
Cruel memory brings again 

All my sorrow, all my pain. 


Ah! with ceaseless tears I mourn 
Days that never shall return, 
When life sweetly flowed along, 

A sunny stream, in light and song. 


When, a gay and happy child, 
Like the young deer free and wild, 
Through the forest and the glade 
All the summer day I strayed. 


Thus the years so swiftly flew, 
Woman soon from child I grew ; 
Free from care and sorrow still, 
Thought no wrong and feared no ill. 


Woe’s the day when first I saw 
Olaf tread our woodland shaw, 
When his artful tongue did move 
My uowary heart to love. 


In a franklin’s guise arrayed, 

He won my love, a forest maid ; 
When he found my heart his own, 
He made his birthand purpose known. 


The love I prized from equal born, 
From noble I repelled with scorn ; 
- opanny the suit he dared to press, 

et not with name of wife to bless. 


I knew how weak against his lord 
The vassal’s power his child to guard ; 
I fled my widowed father’s cot, 

Each dear remembered sylvan spot ; 


And here, a hireling maid unknown, 
To live and drudge I seek alone : 
The bread I earn in menial plight 

I moisten with my tears at night. 


For still in vain I seek to hide 
My love beneath the mask of pride, 
And where I fain would try to hate, 
To love, alas ! is still my fate. 


Thus wears my cheerless life away, 
Through weeping night and toilfulday; 
My peace I’ve lost my fame to save ; 
My only hope is—in the grave. 


Yet still be steadfast, O my heart ! 
To endure is woman’s part ; 

Trust to heaven thy cause, and bide 
Patiently whate’er betide. 


[Hubert rises, and goes over to Marian. 


Hubert.—Marian, wherefore dost thou shun me ? 
Why reject so true a love? 
Dear one, turn ; look kindly on me ; 
Fond and faithful will I prove. 


Marian —Ah ! ’tis vain to ask affection 
From a heart that is not mine. 
Take my kind but firm rejection 

Of a-love so true as thine. 
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Kate, joining them, addresses Marian. 


Why seduce my love to leave me, 
Who did plight his troth to me? 


(To Hubert pat: ! canst thou so deceive me ? 
aithful have I been to thee. 


Marian, Kate, Hubert, together. 


Ah ! the heart will bear no schooling ; 
Vain are all our efforts still. 

Love, our reason over-ruling, 
Leads us captive to his will. 


Bertha.—Hey day ! What are ye doing there, 
Hubert, and Marian, and Kate ? 
I am afraid some mischief ’s a brewing there, 
The wenches have so much prate. 


Vicholas—Ho! ho! Pray what brings you in there, 
Hubert, with Marian and Kate ? 
Two maids one man a wooing there, 
With neither I trow to mate. 


Omnes,~-A forfeit ! a forfeit must Hubert pay, 
He ’s caught making love on the sly. 
We'll mulct him to sing us a forester’s lay, 
To make the long hours pass by, 
A song of the times when the brave Robin Hood 
And his merry men wandered all through the green wood. 


Husert’s Sona. 


Hubert sings.—Hey ! for the greenwood—ho ! for the greenwood— 
Stalking the deer all the summer day through. 
In sunshine and shade, thro’ shaw and thro’ glade, 
With a cloth-yard shaft and a bow of yew. 


A stag of ten came down the glen, 
To drink at the stream in the heat of noon : 
I aimed at his flank, as he stooped and drank, 
And the shaft in his side was quivering soon. 


Chorus.—Then hey for the greenwood, &c. 


A mort I wound, till the woods around 
To my bugle’s ‘sound rang cheerily, 

And quick to my call came the merry men all, 
With whoop and with hollo of forester free. 


Chorus.—Then hey for the greenwood, &c. 


Up, up, merry men, to the stag in the glen, 
We'll slay him and flay him and bear him away, 
The brisket for me, and the shoulder for thee, 
And the haunch for Robin, our captain gay. 


Chorus.—Then hey for the greenwood—ho ! for the greenwood— 
Stalking the deer all the summer day through ; 
In sunshine and shade, thro’ shaw and thro’ glade, 
With a cloth-yard shaft and a bow of yew. 
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Dickon.—Those were jolly times, I trow, 
When one might thro’ the forest go ; 
Little heeding lord or reeve, 
Nor wanting aught but his own leave 
To slay a buck in broad day-light, 
Or set the springes by moon-light. 
Ah well-a-day ! those pleasant rhymes, 
Are all that ’s left of the good old times. 


Robin.-—Lawk a-mercy! What a riot, 
As the wind howls past ; 
One would think some ghost unquiet 
Rode upon the blast. 


Dobbin.—How the windows shake and rattle 
In the crazy walls— 
’Tis well that I shut up the cattle 
Snugly in their stalls. 


Nicholus.—Dickon-a-dale, 
You're a hearty good fellow, 
And a tankard of ale 
Makes you cheery and mellow. 


So toss off your ale, 
Good Dickon-a-dale, 
And tell us a tale, 
Like a hearty old fellow. 


Dickon.—Shall it be merry, or shall it be sad ? 
Of ghosts or of goblins ; of good men or bad? 
Of love or of murder, or witches that ride 
On broomsticks by night upon midsummer tide ? 


Omnes.—Let it be a ghostly tale, 
Fit for winter weather, 
When the winds do howl and wail, 
And we sit round the fire together. 


Dicxon’s TALE. 


Dickon.—Twas on a dreary winter’s And so he let his old mare pace 
night, As listed her along ; 
A long, long time ago ; And he thoughton the widow’s buxom 
The moon was kirtled round with face, 
clouds, And her ale so clear and strong. 
And the moor lay deep in snow. 
He passed the kirkat midnight chime, 
The miller he was riding home e passed the rowan tree, 
From the village hostelrie, And the wind shook all its leafless 
Where a parting cup from the widow’s boughs 
hand Till it moaned like a soul in dree. 
He quaffed in the saddle-tree. 
And now the lonely moor he crossed 
The miller was a sturdy wight, While the snow lay all around, 
As bold and true as steel ; Till he came to where the four roads 
And knew a spur within the head meet, 
Was better than twain in the heel. And the stake stands in the ground. 


Omnes.—An eerie spot ! I know it well ; 
Where, as antient stories tell, 
A woman murdered first her child, 
Aud then herself, in frenzy wild. 
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There, without the church’s rite, 

They buried her at dead of night. 
And over her unhallowed grave, 

As law requires, the stake they drave. 
That spot at night I would not pass 
For a king’s ransom, by the mass. 


-Good my masters, I implore ye, 
Suffer me to tell my story, 


Without let or 


molestation, 


As best I can in my own fashion. 


Go on, go on, and tell your story 
Without more let, we do implore thee. 


Dicxon’s TALE 


The miller’s mare she trembled sore, 
And snorted at the stake ; 

The miller pressed her with his heel— 
She more did snort and quake. 


Just then the moon broke thro’ the 
clouds, 
And he spied a form in white 
Sitting upon a fallen tree, 
All in the pale moonlight. 


A woman’s form it was, so wan, 
The miller there beheld, 
Herthroat was gashed, and in herarms 
A little babe she held. 


“The night is cold—I cannot sleep,” 
In mournful voice she said, 
“Come down, come down, and help 
to lay 
My babe and me in bed.” 


The miller crossed himself, and cried, 
“ Tf flesh or ghost ye be, 

In Christ his name T bid ye hence 
Be gone, nor trouble me.’ 


She wailed an eldritch wail thereat, 
And answered mournfully, 
“Come down, come down, and lay at 
rest 
My little babe and me. 


“The lightning 
trunk ; 
A coffin rare ’twill be ; 
If laid therein by living hands, 
We'll slumber pleasantly.” 


hollowed out this 


With desperate heel he drave the steel 
Into the old mare’s side— 

She made a bound from off the ground, 
Then all a-slant she shied. 


CONTINUED. 


Up sprang the sprite with her baby- 
ghost, 
Upon the mare behind— 
Away they go, through stormand snow, 
As fleetly as the wind. 


The miller spurred in mortal fear, 
The mare like lightning sped, 
While round his waist was tightly 
braced 
The cold arm of the dead. 


“ Huzza! huzza! away! away !” 
Now wildly screamed the sprite, 

“* How merrily can ride we three 
All in the pleasant night.” 


On, on they fled, the quick and dead, 
Through all that weary night— 
Through snow and mire, thro’ brake 

and brier, 
Naught checked them in their flight. 


Her cold arm braced around his waist, 
Still wildly screamed the sprite, 

“ How merrily can ride we three, 
All in the pleasant night !” 


At last the night began to wane, 


When lo! a cheery shout 
The miller hears—it is the cock 
That lustily crows out. 


The cold arm braced around his waist 
The miller feels give way ; 
And, screaming wild, the sprite and 
her child 
Flee from the coming day. 


With a plunge and a dash, and a 
thundering crash, 
Smash goes the oaken door- 
And the miller he falls, and he rolls 
and he sprawls 
Upon his own cottage floor. 
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[A loud knocking is heard at the door. 
Berthu.—UHush ! may all the saints protect us ! 
Unless that tale with fear infect us, 
Sure as I’m a sinful woman, 
Something knocks, or ghost or human. 


Omnes.—Save and keep us, holy Mother ! 
There it is !—again !—another ! 


Vicholas.—Cease, I pray, this foolish clatter, 
Till I find out what’s the matter. 


Go, Robin to the door, I say, 
And see who knocks without. 


Robin. —Not I, i'faith, though I’m brave by day, 
At night I’m not over stout. 


Nicholas.—Silly churl! you, Dobbin, go. 
Dobbin.—What ! by myself? Good master, no. 
Nicholas.—Then Robin and Dobbin, go both ye together. 
Robin.—You first. 
Dobbin.— No, you first— 
Robin.— Not I ’faith— 


Dobbin. — Nor I, neither. 
Austin.—To the chimney-nook will I retire, 

As becomes a peaceful friar. 

*Tis aye the church’s high vocation, 

To aid with prayers and exhortation. 


Dickon.—Tis the way with mother-church 
To leave us always in the lurch. 


Hubert —With my trusty quarter-staff 
From man [ fear no evil— 
An honest forester, I laugh 
Alike at ghost and devil, 
So give place, my mates, and I 
To learn what makes this noise will try. 
Who knocks without ?— 


A friend. Hillo! 
Unbar your door, and let me in. 
The wind is keen—the falling snow 
Has well-nigh drenched me to the skin. 


Voice without — 


Hubert.—Y our name and business tell me straight, 
And why yov’re here at night so late. 


Voice-—Unbar your door I say : to keep 
A ghost outside would be a sin, 
The night is cold, I cannot sleep 
Upon the snow. Quick—let me in. 


Omnes.—Holy angels! Did you hear it 7— 
Tis the murdered woman’s spirit. 
You may know it by this token, 
These very words by her were spoken. 
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Austin (from the chimney.) 
Domine, miserere mei ; 
Domine, fac salvum me. 
Aroint thee, fiend! in nomine Dei,— 
Sathanas, exorcizo te ! 


Voice.—Unless you wish to have it broken 
Unbolt at once your churlish door. 
Though every plank and bar were oaken, 
I'll smash them in upon the floor. 


[Knocking more furiously. 


Nichelas.—By my fay, this is no ghost 
That shakes the door thus from the post. 
With flesh and blood we well may cope ; 
Stand by me fast—the door I'll ope. 


[Vicholas unbars the door and gn it. 
Olaf enters muffled up in a clouk. 


Olaf.—Wherefore did ye keep me waiting, 
With your praying and your prating ? 


Nicholas.—Pray who are you ?— 
Olaf.— I’m a man, sir. 


Nicholas.—That’s a most sufficient answer. 
What brings you here ? 
Olaf.— My evil fate. 
I’ve missed my road by travelling late. 


Nicholas.—If so, you’re welcome to my cot, 
To share the best that I have got. 
Sit down and warm you by the fire ; 
Here’s food and drink if you desire. 
Goodwife, place a tankard here, 
With strong ale let it foam. 


Olaf.—Thanks, good franklin, for your cheer 
T'll make myself at home. 


[Sits down by the table close to the 
Jire and pours out a horn of ale. 


By my faith, good double ale— 
Mistress, here’s your health—Waas huel ! 


Marian (aside )—Ah ! those accents that I hear 
Fall familiar on my ear. 
Ah, too surely can I trace 
Each loved feature of that face. 
Hush, my heart! so wildly beating— 
Guard me, heaven, there’s no retreating. 


Nicholas.—Sir, you seem quite at your ease, 


Olaf.—So I make myself alway. 
Never mind me, if you please— 
Do just as if I were away. 


Nicholas.—Well, that’s good, upon my word ! 
One would think you were our lord. 
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Aaf.—Your lord 1—Who is he, prithee tell ? 
What is his name? Where does he dwell? 


Nicholas.—The noble Olaf is his name ; 
Far hence he doth reside : 

He hath not seen his castle here 
Since ever his father died. 


Olaf.—W hat sort of man is he, good fellow ? 


Nicholas,—Truly, sir, I cannot tell you. 
He was a boy when I saw him last, 
And that is more than twelve years past. 
But come, sir stranger, take your ale, 
And do not mind my master.—— 
Who hath a song for Dickon’s tale, 
To make the night go faster ?— 


Dickon.—The friar here, I warrant, can 
A merry carol trowl, 
If at chanting he’sas good a man 
As at trencher and at bowl. 


Austin.—I have no songs but the holy rhymes 
I chant at vespers and at primes. 
But I can tell if you desire 
How I do live a simple friar. 


Nicholas & Bertha.—Beshrew me, I should like to know 
How friars pass their lives, 


Nicholas. —A merry 


{ime they spend, I trow, 


Bertha,—A aay 
That have no watchful wives. 


Tuer Friar’s Sono. 


Austin (chants).—Saint Dominic his A goodwife’s tongue I do not fear, 
monastere Nor eke a goodwife’s eye, 
Stands on the hill hard by, 
Whereof I am an humble frere, At prime and eve I tell my beads 
And Austin hight am I. At noon I chant the psalms ; 
And wherever I go, for the brethr-n 
Ne velvet doublet clothes my back, needs, 
Ne bcnnet do I wear . I crave good Christians’ alms. 
My woollen frock is coarse and black, 
And my head is shaven and bare. _I can feast at the holy time of yule, 
: : I can fast in the days of lent ; 
For, whatever betide, ’tis the friar’s 
rule 
To be therewith content. 


Ne gipser hangs at my girdled hip, 
With silver tassels laced ; 
Butwithhempen corda leathern scrip 


Around my loins is braced. Whether at castle-gate I halt, 


, ' Or to cot of hind I go ; 

And yet ne prince upon his throne, Whether I sit above the salt, 

Ne yearle, or knight, or squyer, Or whether I sit below, 
A happier life, I trow, doth own 

Than I, the lowly friar. I find a platter at the board, 

A stool beside the fire, 

I have no wealth, I have no care And ever the goodwife from her hoard 

My children to supply, Gives a silver groat to the friar. 
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Nicholas.—Marry, friar, I confess, 
You lead a jolly life— 
I marvel would you like it less 
If a friar could have a wife. 


Bertha.—Marry, friar, I confess 
You lead a jolly life— 
And to complete your happiness, 
You only want a wife. 


Austin.—My children, Holy Writ declares 
That he does well who marries ;— 
But he does better still ’tis said 
A celibate who tarries. 


Omnes.—Ha! ha! ha! the friar is right : 
He’s hit the mark within the white. 


Olaf.—Right pleasantly the friar’s chant 
It falls upon the ear— 
But worthy host, I trow we want 
The wenches’ notes to hear. 
To some the owl whoops merrily, 
But song of nightingale for me. 


Nicholas.—We have a maid that singeth here 
Like nightingale so sweet and clear ; 
But what she singeth, sooth to say, 
Is ever sad as that bird’s lay. 


Olaf.—Prithee, host, entreat the maid 
To sing a song to-night— 
Be it gay, or be it sad, 
’T will minister delight. 


Nicholas.—Marian, come, you can’t refuse, 
*Tis the stranger guest that sues. 
Whatsoe’er thy heart suggest, 
Sing—'twill please us as the best. 


Marian’s Sona. 


Marian sings.—Sing well-a-day, the cypress tree, 
And the bonny churchyard yew ; 
My love he is gone away from me, 
That I loved so fond and true. 


I would not die in the summer tide, 
When flowers the fair earth cover ; 
For the summer she is a blooming bride, 
And the hot sun is her lover. 
Sing well-a-day, the cypress tree, Kc. 


I would not die in Autumn ripe, 
When the golden fruit appears ; 
For the Autumn she is a matron, proud 
Of the children that she bears. 
Sing well-a-day, the cypress tree, Ke. 


I would not die in the Winter cold, 
When the flower and fruit are fled ; 
For the Winter she is an aged crone, 
That lives when her heart is dead. 
Sing well-a-day, the cypress tree, &e. 
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But I would die in the dying Spring, 
When the lily and daffodil fade, 
And the primrose pale, that maiden flower,* 
For I will die a maid! 
Sing well-a-day, &e. 


So bury me near the cypress tree, 
And bury me near the yew— 

That my false lover my grave may see, 
And his cruel heart may rue. 


Sing well-a-day, the cypress tree, 
And the bonny churchyard yew— 

My love he is gone away from me 
That I loved so fond and true. 


Olaf (aside. )—Oh heaven ! that voice so sweet and clear— 
Its music fills my heart and ear, 
As erst when ’neath the greenwood tree 
She sang her sylvan melody. 


The face or form to trace I fail, 

As in the shadow deep she stays, 
Singing as sings the nightingale 

From darkest grove her plaintive lays. 


Ha! forward now she bends a space 
From out the shade into the light— 
It is, it is my Marian’s face 
That gladdens once again my sight. 


The fate that caused my feet to roam 
Upon this wintry night, I bless ; 

I lost the road that leads to home, 
But found the path to happiness. 


Nicholas.—A doleful song, yet soft withal, 
As coo of woodland dove -. 
I marvel did it e’er befall 
A maid to die of love ? 


Bertha.—Prithee, goodman, what have you 
With the ways of maids to do? 
For love of you, be sure, no maid 
Shall ever in the grave be laid. 


Kate.—She that swears a maid to die, 
Trust me—sure as maid am I— 
Will not fail her vow to break, 
And be the first a mate to take, 
If that she can only find 
A young lover to her mind. 


Dickon.—Women’s minds are like the winds, 
Always shifting here and there ; 
Chopping, changing—roving, ranging ; 
Still unsteadfast as the air. 





Pale primroses, 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength, 
Winter’s Tale, Act 2, Scene 3, 
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Now hot, now cold—now shy, now bold, 
Sometimes hither—sometimes thither— 

Now storm and rain, and now again 

As bright as sunshine in Spring weather. 


Bertha,—Hold your peace, ill-mannered knave, 
How dare you rail at women so ? 
If thus to wenches you behave, 

You'll never get a wife, I trow. 


Austin.—Good folks, we’ve had enough of strife 
About so small a matter— 

What women are who hath a wife: 

He learneth soon or later. 


And he that is not wived should rest 
With ignorance contented, 

Lest, seeking knowledge, he at last 

Finds reason to repent it. 


Vieholas.—-I think the holy friar hath spoke 
As shrewdly as if from the boke— 
But come, who next with tale or song 
Will speed the hours of night along ! 
Now Marian hath the call by right, 
And in her name I do invite 

Our stranger guest to give his aid. 


Olaf. Good franklin, you shall be obeyed.— 
(aside. )-— How shall I best contrive to tell 
My Marian all the love I feel ? 
How, that I seek her as my bride, 
Yet, from these simple folks to hide 
All that I would from them conceal, 
But to my love would fain reveal ! 


Vichclas.—Come, good fellow, don’t delay, 
We're weary waiting for your song— 















Claf.—One moment to prepare I pray, 
Trust me I shall not keep you long. 


Oxar’s Sone. 





The baron a-hawking he rides by the wood, 
The bloom it is white on the hawthorn tree. 

With his falcon on fist in her jesses and hood, 
And the throstle he singeth so merrilic. 


He meeteth no heron along the brook-side, 
The bloom it is white on the hawthorn tree. 

But a gentle, white dove in the thicket he spied, 
And the throstle he singeth so merrilie. 


He cast off his falcon to strike at the dove, 
The bloom it is white on the hawthorn tree. 

And her bells tinkle sweet as she soareth above, 
And the throstle he singeth so merrilie. 


She mounteth and fluttereth, and, poising on high, 
The bloom it is white on the hawthorn tree. 

She plungeth right down like a bolt from the sky. 
And the throstle he singeth so merrilie, 
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The dove flyeth trembling away to her nest, 
The bloom it is white on the hawthorn tree. 

3ut the falcon hath stricken the dove in the breast. 
And the throstle he singeth so merrilie, 


Her feathers are ruflled, her heart is afright, 
The bloom it is white on the hawthorn tree. 
But there is not a stain on her bosom of white. 

And the throstle he singeth so merrilie. 


Now whoopeth the baron, and windeth his glove, 
The bloom it is white on the hawthorn tree. 

And lures back the hawk from the innocent dove. 
And the throstle he singeth so merrilie. 


Then homeward he rides with his hawk on his glove, 
The bloom it is white on the hawthorn tree. 

And his heart it is sore, for he thinks of the dove. 
And the throstle he singeth so merrilie. 


The baron he sits in his chamber all day, 
The bloom it is white on the hawthorn tree. 

He heeds not the wine-cup—he heeds not the lay. 
And the throstle he singeth so merrilie. 


His hawk ’s on the perch, and his hound ’s in the hall, 
The bloom it is sehite on the hawthora tree. 

And his good steed impatiently neighs in the stall. 
And the throstle he singeth so merrilie. 


The baron is gone to the wood-side again, 
The bloom is is white on the hawthorn tree. 

Ife seeks for the dove, but he seeks her in vain. 
And the throstle he singeth so merrilie. 


But if ever he finds her, he swears as a knight, 
The bloom it is white on the hawthorn tree. 

Tn his bosom he'll shield her by day and hy night. 
And the throstle he singeth so merrilie. 


From the hunter and snare in his heart shall she bide, 
The bloom it is white on the hawthori tree. 

And he'll honor and love her as one loves a bride. 
And the throstle he singeth so merrilic. 


Vicholas.—Hist ! a noise without I hear, 
Like neigh of horses drawing near, 
Yy @ . 
Now in the snow I hear feet walking, 
Now I hear men’s voices talking. 


[Kaoclking at the door without. All move towards the door evcept Marian.— 
Olaf retires to where she is sitting. 


Voice.—What ho! good people there within, 
Quickly unbar, and let us in. 


Vicholus.—Whao can these strangers be, I wonder ?— 
Soft !—don’t burst the door asunder. 


( Nicholas opens the door, Aleyn and Oswald enter.) 


Nicholus.—Who be ye, at night that rouse 
Honest folk within their house ’ 
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Aleyn,.—Olaf’s servitors we be, 
Whom we seek for anxiously. 

Our lord to-day we both attended, 

As to his castle here he wended ; 

The night o’ertook us journeying on, 
And then the blinding snow came down. 
We could not see an ell-wand off 

We could not hear our horses’ hoof, 
And as our lord rode in advance, 

We lost his track by evil chance 
Close by the hostel in the vale— 


Olaf (aside )—(Where, knaves, ye loitered, tippling ale.) 






Oswald.—We lost the road amid the snow ; 
All night we wandered to and fro ; 
At length a gleam of light we saw 
Shining through yon panel’s flaw, 
And here we come, in sorry plight, 
To wait the fast-approaching light. 






Nicholas.—Dobbin, lead the horses off, 
And care them well within the stable.— 

Good fellows, ye will find some stuff 
For wearied men upon the table. 





Aleyn.—Gramercy, host. To share your cheer 
I wish our noble lord were here. 






Olaf (coming forward. ) 
Aleyn !— 


Aleyn.—_ Heaven be praised ! our Master 
Safe from danger and disaster. 




















Nicholas,—What! our noble Olaf here— 
Aye, that forehead high and clear, 

Those golden locks and laughing eyes 

Of the bright boy I recognize. 

My lord, we give on bended knee 

Our homage and fidelity. (The men kneel.) 
Beseech that pardon you will grant 

If that our courtesie were scant. 
I, Nicholas, your faithful reeve, 
Knew not the guest I did receive. 






Bertha (aside to Nicholas. )— 
Goodman, blockhead, hold thy peace ; 
Our noble lord let me address. 






(Aloud to Olaf.)- 
Good my lord, forgive his rudeness, 
My simple husband hath no shrewdness. 
He should have seen your noble bearing, 
Though wrapped within the cloak you’re wearing. 


Olaf.—Thanks, not pardon, worthy reeve, 
As is thy meed, I freely give. 

Him that succours men in need 

I honor as a friend indeed. 
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Long shall Olaf bless the hour 
That brought him to thy friendly door. 
The spotless dove I here regain, 

That I had lost and sought in vain— 






[ Goes to Marian and leads her forward. 





Marian, stand thou by my side— 
Thus I claim thee as my bride ! 





[Takes a ring of his finger, and puts it on hers, 






Bertha (aside).—Holy Mother ! this is strange. 
Marian a lady! what a change. 






Marian.— What can a lowly maiden say ? 
T love and honour—I obey. 






Omnes.—Kind heaven with joy and happiness 
Our noble lord and lady bless. 





Olaf.—Thanks, my friends ; but see, the light 
Of morning dawns upon the night ; 
So the darkness of my sorrow 
Flees before_a joyful morrow. 






[The day-break appears through the open door, 







Kate, Hubert, Nicholas, and Dickon. 






See, the pale eyed moon is waking 
Slowly through the gloom of night ; 

And the orient beams are streaking 
All the welkin with their light. 






Chanticleer, now loudly crowing, 
Wakes from sleep the drowsy hind, 

And the oxen’s soft-voiced lowing 
Floats upon the morning wind. 






Clad in snow-shroud, white and dreary, 
Hill and valley now behold ; 

Wakeful shepherds, chill and weary, 

Tend their flocks within the fold. 











Night is past, and day recalls us 
To our destined work once more ; 
Strong in heart, whate’er befalls us— 

Toiling as we toiled before. 






Thankful, trustful, let us labor— 
’Tis the lot that Heaven decreed— 

Loving God, and each his neighbour 
Helping in his hour of need. 







Thus each day shall rise to cheer us, 
Thus each night bring calm repose, 
And when life’s last eve draws near us 
Undismayed we'll meet its close. 
















































































































































































































































THE present condition of the Church 
in Ireland deserves the highest con- 
sideration of the British Empire. 
Perpetually exposed to a contest with 
the church of an opposite faith, it 
occupies the outposts of Protestant- 
ism ; resisting, long and anxiously, 
the power of popular feeling, of here- 
ditary prejudice, and of practised 
subtlety, has been left to sustain 
the contest chiefly by individual ef- 
forts, and achieve its successes inde- 
pendently of the State. 

The volume to which we now wish 
to direct public attention is one of 
the records of this contest ; and under 
the name of a biography, is in fact 
the history of a recent period, in 
which the Church, recovering from its 
old depression, had begun to exhibit 
evidences of the vigour of returning 
youth, and to emulate the early tro- 
phies of Christianity. 

This history is neither political 
nor polemical, neither formal nor fa- 
natical ; but a narrative of the per- 
sonal career of an Irish clergyman 
of gentle temperament and of great 
sincerity ; of simple objects, but of 
unfailing zeal ; of humble condition, 
but of great efficiency in his limited 
sphere. To theshame of the Church, 
unrewarded by its dignities ; but, to 
to the honour of its religion, showing 
how much superior the honours of 
faithful duty may be to the glitter 
of supine opulence and the luxuries of 
lazy title. 

The narrative, though chiefly con- 
fined to the progress of the individual, 
necessarily contains many strong re- 
fiections on the conduct of the Romish 
priesthood. But to those we shall no 
more than allude. Controversy is not 
within our present purpose; and 
though essential where truth is im- 
pugned, yet as it is alwaysirritating, 
and we have no wish to irritate, we 
shall adopt what we conceive to be 
the more effectual mode of impressing 
truth, the exhibition of its excellence 
in the life of its teacher. 

There is no other country in Europe 


* Footprints of a Faithful Shepherd. 
Rey, Dawson Massy. London: Seeleys, 
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in which religion has sustained so long 
a trial as in Ireland; constantly in 
the presence of its enemy, the Church 


has not had an hour of rest; it has 
never been suffered to shift the shield 
from its front, or the sword from its 
hand. It is now threatened with an 
assault not merely on its property 
but on its existence. But it will 
stand; feeble as it is, it will baftle 
the new attack, as it broke down the 
old. And unless Ireland is destined 
to be a desert or a grave, we shall see 
her rejoicing in the new security of 
her rights and heightened splendour 
of her religion. 

The constitution of the native in- 
tellect favours this conjecture. Singu- 
larly sensitive, delighting in strong 
impulses, suddenly starting up from 
its deepest depression with brilliant 
vigour ; such a people are eminently 
fitted to feel all the sacred ardours, 
the lofty aspirations, the whole ima- 
ginative grandeur of spiritual religion. 
The annals of its lost Parliaments— 
which no Irishman can peruse with- 
out feeling as if he walked in the 
ruins of national palaces, where 
every step reminded him of the race 
of intellectual nobleness that once 
thronged their courts; and no English- 
man can peruse without homage to its 
inscriptions of national genius,—are 
the melancholy but stately testimonial 
to the capacities of the people for 
greatness. Yet, if in one form, why 
not in that other form which surpasses 
the lustre of all other things of life, 
aud without lifting man above the 
duties of earth, makes him _ holily 
inspired with the hopes of heaven? 
If the Reformation shall at length 
Le triumphant in en we shall 
hear no more of herstruggles, factions, 
and agitations. A thousand remedies 
havo indess tried, and all have failed ; 
national penalties, coercion laws, mili- 
tary severities. England has stooped 
to be with one hand the turnkey of 
Ireland, whilst with the other she 
was holding the shield over the pros- 
trate liberties of the Continent. There 
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is but one remedy for this mortal bit- 
terness in the waters, where the re- 
generated Nation must come to slake 
her thirst. Like the waters of the Jew- 
ish wilderness, the remedy must come 
from the hands of the minister of 
heaven ; the prophet alone must work 
the miracle. 

The Massys are a family long 
settled’ and well known in Ireland, 
descended of a Norman ancestry ; 
Hamon de Massey being one of the 
barons of Lupus, Earl of Chester. 
Passing by a long genealogy of brave, 
and sometimes noble forefathers, we 
come at once to the father of the sub- 
ject of this memoir. 

Hugh Massy, the son of a clergy- 
man, passed his youth in the naval 
service, an admirable school for the 
qualities subsequently demanded in 
his stirring life. His first exploit as 
a civilian was the hazardous one of 
marrying a ward in chancery, with- 
out going through the “ cold formali- 
ties” necessary to make the marriage 
legal. For this offence he was of 
course imprisoned. The Lord Chan- 
cellor (Clare) was of a character not 
likely to overlook so serious a viola- 
tion of the law; but the young husband 
made so sailorlike and humorous an 
explanation of his “ mistake,” as he 
termed it, that the gravity of the stern 
Chancellor gave way, and the gallant 
prisoner was discharged ; an event of 
which he spoke with delight as giving 
him a “ new constitution.” 

Calamity soon returned in another 
shape ; a decision in chancery deprived 
him of his wife’s portion. But his 
buoyant spirit was not to be over- 
come. “TI have lost one fortune,” said 
he, “ but with God’s help I'll make 
another.” He was now about to try 
the sea once more, when a relative, 

Lord Massy, gave hima mansion,—one 
of the ancient family residences, with 
some land at a moderate rent. His 
activity made his new occupation pro- 
ductive, and was so pleasing to Lord 
Massy, that this generous relative 
gave him a carriage and a service of 
plate. 

But times were approaching which 
made new demands on this vigorous 
and valuable man. In the rebellion 
of 1798, co of yeomanry were 
raised, and Hugh Massy was ap- 
pointed to the command of a troop of 
cavalry. The service was difficult, 

but he met it with an intelligence pecu- 
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Eartohimself. Notcontented with the 
services of the parade, he ventured in 
disguise into the haunts of the pea- 
santry, ascertained their plots, and 
baffled them. This habit proved of 
especial importance to himself. One 
night he discovered, that the rebels 
had resolved to burn his house and his 
family. He made his preparations 
silently, and stationing some of his 
yeomanry within the house, awaited 
the attack. It was made under cover 
of midnight ; faggots set the hall-door 
on fire, and as it fell, a band of pike- 
men were prepared to rush in. At the 
moment of their raising a savage shout 
of triumph, Captain Massy and his 
yeomen charged the crowd, and drove 
them off with bloodshed. Acts of 
daring and vigilance like those soon 
made his name formidable, and his 
neighbourhood was restored to a tran- 
quillity long denied to the other pro- 
vinces of Ireland. 

The Captain was now appointed to 
the magistracy, and this office became 
the heaviest part of his duties. In all 
countries the peasantry are litigious, 
but the Irish are born with the 
organ of litigation. Their natural 
subtlety combining with their habi- 
tual poverty makes everything a 
matter of dispute, and the magistrate 
is in perpetual occupation. Massy 
characteristically divided his claim- 
ants into three classes ; the landlord- 
and-tenant quarrels he attempted to 
settle by telling both parties that they 
were, like quarrels between man and 
wife, senate to both ; reinforced 
by the maxim that ‘a landlord of 
straw can break a tenant of steel.” 
To ordinary quarrels he applied such 
argument as was available ; but, for 
extraordinary ones he tried a very 
a, but as it appears, very ef- 

ective remedy. He bade the litigants 

settle it in the old way of “ wager of 
battle,” brought out a couple of cud- 
gels, and saying, “ There, boys, is all 
the law I'll give you,” a ring was 
formed and the combat began; a few 
rounds finished the dispute, the par- 
ties shook hands by desire of the 
Captain, and returned to their homes, 
fortified with the pithy maxim—“ that 
the most cruel bruise of all was made 
by a lawyer’s quill.” 

This man was evidently a “ charac- 
ter” and a capital one. He would 
have thriven in any part of the globe. 
His farms, originally furze and stones, 
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were all fertilized, his labourers were 
all industrious, and even at the cattle 
fairs,—those customary scenes of a 
dexterity which some call by a coarser 
name—noman attempted to overreach 
the Captain, his sagacity and his firm- 
ness being equally known. 

His private life was fortunate ; an 
amiable wife, obedient children, and 
all the country for his friends, plenty 
and hospitality made up the features of 
his enviable career. In all the busy 
round of a life so occupied, he did not 
forget higher things ;he always had 
family prayer, a duty of the highest 
importauce, not only as an acknow- 
ledgment of the Great Giver of all 
prosperity, but conducing more to 
the instruction and consequent good 
conduct of domestics than all the 
other means of piety. 

In the midst of this honourable ac- 
tivity and genial enjoyment, an 
accident hurried Captain Massy from 
the world. One night in 1814, he 
went into the chamber of a visitor, to 
shew him a case of pistols sent to him 
by a friend only on the day before. 
As the visitor was examining them, 
by some awkwardness one of the 
pistols was discharged, and Massy 
was shot dead! Such are the mys- 
teries of human life, and such are the 
solemn necessities of constant pre- 
paration for its close. 

We have given a few pages to the 
memory of this gentleman, as exem- 
plifying what an Irish gentleman ought 
to be, and what every landlord is 
capable of being. We see inhimnone 
of the excesses which ruin the health, 
none of the oppressions which scan- 
dalize the name, none of the vulgar 
partizanship which corrupts the prin- 
ciples, and none of the place-hunting 
servility which humiliates the heart. 
We have before us a being of intelli- 
gence, bravery, and loyalty, honest 
and hospitable, true in his dealings, 
and manly in his determination ; of 
course we speak from testimony, but, 
if that testimony be undoubted, it 
offers a model on which the happiness 
of Ireland musi be formed. 

Godfrey, the subject of thismemoir, 
was born in 1803, was sent to Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1820, and after 
som? of the usual wavering in the 
choice of a profession, was ordained 
in the cathedral of Limerick by 
Pishop Jebb, in 1526. 

It happenel that a little before 
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this period, a considerable advance 
had been made by the Church in Ire- 
land. A volume on the Apocalypse, 
written in 1771, published and large- 
ly circulated by Roman Catholics, had 
predicted the fall of Protestantism in 
1826. But time, which has been 
called the ‘* great interpreter,” yet 
might be more justly called the great 
rebuker of those rash speculations, 
had already made the interpretation 
childish, and Protestantism held its 
ground, The pith of the interpreta- 
tion was thrown into one of those 
shapes which make absurdities port- 
able : 


In eighteen hundred and twenty five, 
There'll not be a Protestant left alive. 
In eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
All Protestants will be gone to Styx. 


These couplets certainly do not 
place the popular hosiery in a favour- 
able point of view, but they were easy 
vaio for popular mischief. A si- 
milar prediction had been similarly 
oosal on the eve of the rebellion in 
1798 : 


Those who build in ninety-six, 

May build their house with rotten sticks. 
Those who build in ninety-nine, 

May build their house with stone and lime, 


The mediocrity of these productions 
did not prevent their being mis- 
chievous ; their malignity was their 
merit, and the triumph of rebellion 
was taken for granted by the reciters, 

The failure of the prediction which 
was to send Protestants thus sum- 
marily to the grave, and to worse be- 
yond, probably disheartened the 
priests, as it may also have animated 
the Protestant clergy. The Rev. B. 
Murray, vicar of Askeaton, (a parish 
in the wildest part of the county of 
Limerick,)a man of intelligence and 
activity commenced his ministry by 
forming three schools in 1825, one 
under a Protestant master, but the 
other two under Roman Catholics. 
This unwise and unnecessary con- 
cession had the usual consequences. 
The priest withdrew all the Roman 
Catholic children, and the masters 
followed them. The clergyman’s 
wife then formed a female school in 
the vicarage, and to conciliate the 
priests, actually excluded the Scrip- 
tures! This well-meant but mistaken 
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concession was again treated with 
contempt by the priest. But the 
population began now to have a sense 
of the value of education ; after some 
conflicts, several of the Roman Catho- 
lic children continued in the school, 
and even adults came to learn. 

In June, 1825, two families re- 
nounced Rome. The clergyman con- 
tinued his exertions : once a week he 
performed service at a police station, 
for the constables and some Protest- 
ants ; gradually a congregation ga- 
thered, and before the close of the 
year the converts numbered forty ! 
A letter of the bishop in 1827 states, 
as the further services of this honest 
and valuable minister, “ that his 
converts then amounted to 160 adults, 
besides an attendance of about 300 

young persons and children ; and that 

he had also established anadult school, 
in which several who formerly could 
not read at all, now read well.” 

His conduct now was rational and 
mauly, he held out no temporal induce- 
ments, he even warned the converts 
that they must expect hardships and 
perhaps persecution. Still numbers 


came; he examined their motives, 


and rejected many. 

“He tells me,” says the Bishop, 
“‘ that the converts are the best mem- 
bers of his flock, the most regular in 
their attendance at church, and fer- 
vent in repeating the responses. Not 
one of the converts has been seen in 
a public-house, In consequence, there 
is a visible improvement in the com- 
fort of their homes and clothing. 
Adults of fifty are now studious of 
the Bible; and to enable them to read, 
Mrs. Murray has actually exhausted 
a shopkeeper’s store of convex spec- 
tacles.” 

It was remarked, that the funeral 
service seemed to make a powerful 
impression on the Roman Catholics, 
many of whom were in the habit of 
attending. The service isunquestion- 
ably an admirable compilation, and 
highly calculated to soften and spi- 
ritualize the mind, Its effect on the 
Irish hearers reminds us of an occur- 
rence during the English Common- 
wealth. Among the most imperative 
acts of Presbyterianism, when it had 
obtained supremacy, was the sup- 
pression of the Prayer Book ; thus 
extinguishing the religious liberty 
which it had once so haughtily 
cluimed. An old clergyman, in one of 
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the country parishes which had been 
usurped by a Presbyterian, got the 
service by heart, and at the funeral 
of one of his old parishioners, recited 
the entire. The sectarian crowd, in 
their ignorance, took it for granted 
that the recital was extempore, 
listened with strong interest, and ap- 
plauded the clergyman for the readi- 
ness of his talent and the beauty of 
his composition. If he had produced 
his book, they would have denounced 
the whole a3 a relic of idolatry. 

The conversions at Askeaton pro- 
duced an extensive and powerful 
impression in the country. In the 
six months from October, 1826, the 
number of declared converts in Ireland 
amounted to 2015. The number of 
actual converts probably amounted to 
many more, for the difficulty was 
seriously enhanced by the form of 
acknowledging the conversion pub- 
licly in aah by the angry feeling 
expressed towards the individuals, by 
the anathemas of the priest, the 
alienation of friends, and the refusal 
of trading. 

But, to make a permanent im- 
pression on the people, another step 
was to be taken, the adoption of the 
native’ tongue in the pulpit. The 
Irish have a singular attachment to 
the language of their forefathers ; 
partly as a distinction from their 
Saxon rulers, partly from its pictu- 
resque phraseology. One of its pa- 
negyrics is, “ If you would save a 
soul, you must pray in Jrish ;” another, 
‘* A scolding in Irish is asting in the 
heart ;” another, of more potent mean- 
ing, is, “In Irish, the Devil is dumb,” 
The power of their language was a 
national pride, and it had been long 
felt, that to approach the popular con- 
viction, the way must be through 
their language. The unhappy system 
which for ages had appointed none 
but Englishmen to the sees of Ire- 
land, had extinguished all zeal in the 
body of the Irish clergy ; or rendered 
unavailing the efforts of the few 
whom a stern sense of duty urged to 
the desperate task of preaching the 
Gospel. 

Godfrey Massy now entered on his 
cure ; and when we recollect that 
he had been reared in habits of soci- 
ety and hospitality, in the plenty and 
the comfort of his father’s cheerful 
mansion, we may well conceive the 


sinking of heart that followed his 
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entrance on the curacy of Fedamore. 
His church was a “ little dingy build- 
ing,” with but four pews, and an 
alcove which contained vestry, read- 
ing desk, and pulpit! His congrega- 
tion consisted of the squire, and a 
lady with three young daughters. 
Those we presume were the possessors 
of the pews. The rest of the congre- 
gation were made up of the police, 
and half-a-dozen poor Protestants, 
whose intermarriages with Roman 
Catholics made their religious ideas 
of the most doubtful order, and 
seemed to render the native sneer not 
improbable, “‘ That they would die 
with the wafer in their mouths yet.” 
Even his sextonness was a Roman 
Catholic, who, to mitigate the conta- 
mination of this mode of earning her 
bread, continued reckoning her beads 
with one hand, while she was piling 
theturffirein thechurch grate with the 
other, and muttering aves to prevent 
her hearing the heretical service. 

The squire was an original ; the 
descendant of an English officer, to 
whom the estate had been given by 
Cromwell for an act of bravery. For 
the honour of the family, Squire 
Croker must remain a Protestant, 
and in proof of his sincerity must at- 
tend the church. But there he was 
always on thorns “ to be off.” He 
had an aversion to sermons, and used 
to catch the young curate’s prede- 
cessor by the surplice, and propose 
audibly that the sermon should be 
dispensed with “on that Sunday,” on 
account of the rain, or the snow, or 
the wind, or of his twitches of the 
gout, or of the smallness of the con- 
gregation,—the last an available 

und on every Sunday in the year. 
Massy’s earnestness prevented some 
of these “ strong hints,” but the squire 
was still an annoyance, standing up 
in his pew when the text was given, 
exhibiting his great gold hunting 
watch, and closing it with a click noto- 
rious to the little congregation asa 
“ sign of the time.” 

The squire’s estate was historic— 
a memorial of the old times of Ire- 
land. In Cromwell’s attack on 
Waterford, a Captain Croker was 
ordered, with ninety rank and file, to 
set the suburbson fire. A high wind 
drove the flames of the thatched 
roofs upon the walls ; their defenders 
ran from the flames, Captain Croker, 
seeing their confusion, rushed on, 
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entered the city and threw open the 
gate, the English troops entered, and 
the city was taken ! Cromwell gave 
the gallant enterprize due credit, 
shook the captain’s hand, and on the 
spot wrote an order for the 

sion of one of the confiscated estates ! 
Fortunately, the owner had a daugh- 
ter whom the captain married, and 
thus the transfer was simply a 
dower. 

The general condition of the pea- 
santry, even within the earlier part 
of the present century, may account 
for the perpetual disturbances of Ire- 
land. he competition for land was 
excessive, for tillage supplied the only 
means of existence to the countless 
majority. Without mines, manufac- 
tures, or trade, the sole dependency 
of the peasant was on the spade. 
Thus the rent was always exorbi- 
tant, and the peasant always a pauper. 
Can we be surprised that the bold 
and quickwitted spirit of the Irish- 
man should be discontented ; or that, 
apo by a bitter necessity, which 
1e was taught to call oppression, he 
should be ready for all change ; or 
that, reared in a hostile religion, he 
should be reckless of the guilt of con- 
spiracy and the hazards of rebellion ? 

This language is not offered in ex- 
tenuation of peasant atrocities, but 
in apology for human nature. To 
make a peasantry peaceable, they 
must be fed; to make them indus- 
trious, they must be furnished with 
employment; to make them intel- 
ligent, they must be educated ; and 
to make them loyal, they must feel 
the protection of the laws, the re- 
ligion, and the throne. 

Statesmen are, at length, learning 
these things ; and every step towards 
them is a step in the aaa of 
national strength, tranquillity, and 
happiness, an entrance upon a new 
province of public prosperity, a new 
insight into the secrets of national 
greatness, a new discharge of the 
debt due by governments to nations. 

The details of the young curate’s 
duties soon became embarrassing. 
Opposition was raised to his Sunday 
evening service: the Roman Catho- 
lics buried their dead in the even- 
ing, and the concourse of a peasant 
funeral was put in full action against 
the Protestant innovator. The cus- 
tomary lamentations of the Irish over 
the grave were an obvious obstruc- 
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tion to the service within the church; 
and at length the multitude took the 
decided step of blocking up the 
church door, and thus excluding “ the 
parson.” On this occasion, Massy 
rashly forsaking his usual gentleness, 
armed himself with pistols, and re- 
solved to force his way. But, partly 
by remonstrance, in a voice which 
was afterwards described by one of 
the crowd, as “ enough to split a 
tree,” and partly by that respect for 
firmness which the peasantry always 
feel, the crowd gave way, and the 
evening services were no longer mo- 
lested ! 

His zeal was soon required in 
another capacity. Woundsare com- 
mon among the sufferings of a life of 
labour, and disease is the perpetual 
inmate of the cabin. He had made 
come progress in the study of medi- 
cine, and he now became practically 
the popular physician. He was in no 
want of patients ; he laid in a stock 
of medicines : a clerical friend in the 
neighbourhood happened to havesome 
skill in operations, and the two “ par- 
sons,” as physician and surgeon, did 
what they could do to keep misery 
and death from the village door. All 
this energy was meritorious, and even 
cheering ; but the population was 
almost wholly Roman Catholic, and 
their doctrines defied his zeal. He 
argued much and often, but ineffectu- 
ally. They listened, but went away evi- 
dently resolute against change. Once, 
arguing with an intelligent Romanist 
trader on purgatory, he was answer- 
ed in these expressive words ;— 

“* T won’t believe that purgatory is 
a fable ; for, if I did, 1 should be 
ruined in this world, as all my custo- 
mers would desert me ; and my father 
and mother would be ruined in the 
other world, for purgatory was their 
only trust. Ifthe priests have de- 
ceived us, they shall suffer for it.” 
These words represent the whole sub- 
ject, as it stands before the peasant 
mind ; consisting partly in fear of of- 
fence to the priest, partly in old pre- 
judice, and partly in resting thenght 
or wrong on the responsibility of their 
teachers. 

The Edinburgh Review theory, 
that the Gospel should be delayed 
witil civilization had made way, next 
induced Massy to try the effect of 
philosophy among his flock. He 
gave lectures on popular superstitions, 
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fairies, ghosts, &c., and even ventured 
on an exhibition of the magic lantern. 
This was too much for Irish sensi- 
bilities ; the room was no sooner 
darkened and the figures were seen 
floating on the sheet, than groans 
and cries of terror arose, and the 
meeting broke up in confusion. Next 
day the priest was consulted, and he 
informed them that, “ ever since 
Martin I.uther married the nun, and, 
in consequence, held intercourse 
with Satan, his heretic spawn, the 
parsons, were dangerous to good 
Catholics, from their powers in the 
black art.” He, therefore, warned 
them against the curate of Fedamore. 

So little has hitherto been known 
of clerical efforts in Ireland, that 
these details have an _ important 
and peculiar interest. There had 
been formed in the diocese of Lime- 
rick, a monthly meeting of clergy- 
men, for the purpose of discussing 
questions of doctrine. They break- 
fasted together, then had a selection 
of prayers, followed by the exhorta- 
tion in the ordination service, urg- 
ing their duties as “ messengers, 
watchman, and stewards of the Lord.” 
Their next subject was some practical 
or critical exposition of Scripture, 
already appointed for discussion, and 
finally some topie of controversy, 
with references to the Roman 
Catholic standards. Those meetings, 
unfortunately too rare, had consider- 
able effect on the information of the 
diocese. Among their members was 
one who seems to have made a power- 
ful impression on Massy’s mind ; the 
Rev. John Cousins, oncea priest, train- 
ed at Maynooth, and officiating as co- 
adjutor curate to a Roman Catholic 
Bishop. But, at Maynooth, accidentally 
looking into an Ecclesiastical History, 
he had observed that the sacramental 
cup was first withdrawn from the 
laity in the twelfth century. Seeing 
that their practice was a departure 
from the apostolical ordinance, he 
stated his doubts to his confessor, and 
was rebuked and ordered to do pen- 
ance. Longafter he was priested, read- 
ing in the Douay Bible the com- 
mand, “ Drink ye a// of this,” he 
stated his renewed doubts to the 
bishop, expressing his wish to retire 
and earn his livelihood in some other 
occupation. The answer was his ex- 
communication by bell, book, and ean- 
dle. After a course of suffering and 
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suspicion, he obtained a Protestant 
euracy. On the very hazardous pro- 
ject of purchasing national peace by 
paying the priesthood, Cousins, habi- 
tually acquainted with the subject, 
published a pamphlet, proving that 
the acceptance of pay would only fill 
the country with a crowd of monks 
and jesuits. The project was given 
up ; and Lord Liverpool, for this ser- 
vice, rewarded Mr. Cousins with a 

rebend. Thevigorous convert was,— 
like every man who makes a figure in 
his time, be the circle wide or narrow, 
—a character ; he had the humorous 
turn of the peasantry, with, it must 
admitted, some of the roughness of 
peasant life. 

Mr. Massy still continued his 
gentle but valuable course ; he gave 
the morning to catechising and in- 
structing the people, who flocked 
round him like men thirsting for new 
intelligence. He boldly pursued this 
work in a time of extreme agitation. 
One day, accidently meeting the late 
Daniel O’Connell in a hotel, with a 
crowd of priests round him, and re- 
ceiving a frown from the orator, he 
turned off the probable affront by 
aa ying in his good humoured style, 

We, at least, ought to be good 
friends ; are we not brother agita- 
tors?” Clerical life wasexposed to fre- 
quent peril in those times. One night 
as he was returning from the visit toa 
death-bed, he fell among a large body 
of armed men; one of them grasped 
him, but on lifting his torch to hisface, 
said, ‘‘Sir, follow me, and I shall bring 
you ‘safe and sound to your glebe !” 
They passed through the Rockites ; 
and on Massy’s asking the reason of 
his protection, this striking answer 
was given; “ We know you well 
enough to be the minister who ‘akes 
ia (serves), the people. If you had 
ever gained anything by us but 
trouble and expense, you would have 
been a dead man long ago; but, as we 
see you 1 to the poor, and getting 
nothing by taking in people but bothe- 
ration, so we let you alone, and long 
may you reign in Askeaton !” 

One day he was warned, that if 
he attempted to preach, (as was his 
custom) at a funeral in his church- 
= he would inevitably be killed. 

e attended, however,read theservice 
in the midst of scowling faces, and 
at its close, mounting a tomb-stone, 
preached with more effect than he 
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had ever before seen among the peo- 
ple. In 1829, the memorable Relief 
Bill admitted Romanists into the 
legislature. The subject is now anti- 
quated, and is to be judged of only 
by its effects. In pursuance of our 
resolution already stated, we shall 
not revert to its principle; but in 
its action every subject of the British 
Empire has an interest. From 1829 
to 1845, Ireland wasa scene of per- 
petual suffering. Monster meetings, 
conspiracy under various names, as- 
sassination committees, broke the 
public peace, checked the national 
prosperity, and humiliated the na- 
tional character. In 1845 these mise- 
ries closed in the stupendous aggrava- 
tion of them all,—famine, fever, and 
emigration. 1t would be as hopeless 
to calculate, as it is painful to remem- 
ber, the actual losses of Ireland, in 
lives, prosperity, and*personal suffer- 
ing. Death and emigration alone cost 
it upwards of two millions of people. 
The Act of 1793, by which the 
Irish parliament had given votes to 
the forty-shilling freeholders (seldom 
worth half the money), had multi- 
plied small holdings ; and, of course, 
created exorbitant demands in the 
shape of rent. The unfortunate pea- 
sant, having no resource in other oc- 
cupations, was frequently in arrear ; 
and evictions were the consequence. 
The landlords were not so much in 
fault as the law ; many of them were 
scarcely richer than their tenants, and 
the resumption of their land was a 
matter of life and death. Twenty 
cottages in Massy’s neighbourhood 
were at once unroofed by a party of 
constables and soldiers, and their oc- 
cupiers thus left to the mercy of the 
elements ; he gathered them under the 
roof of the glebe house, fed them for 
the night, recommended peace, as- 
sisted them in procuring employment, 
and at parting gave each family half 
a sovereign, as a pledge of future 
good days. This was a very noble 
act, and though not within every 
man’s power, yet was deserving of all 
imitation in its spirit. The sufferers 
were unbounded in their expressions 
of gratitude ; and Massy thenceforth 
‘* preserved his flowers ;” which had 
had hitherto been a difficult matter. 
His next attempt was to form a 
Scriptural school. This was a difli- 
culty, owing to various village ob- 
structions, but he accomplished his ob- 
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ject, by paying £83 of his own for the 
building ; he opened this school with 
thirty-three scholars. 

A dispensary was next established 
in the village; but the people were 
suspicious of Protestant drugs, and 
Massy was actually obliged to at- 
tend constantly for months, to satisfy 
them by his personal character that 
they might safely trust to the parish 
physician. 

At this period, he commenced a 
new era of his preaching, the deli- 
very of sermons without reading, 
which he called “ unwritten”—not ex 
tempore—studying their subject with 
care and preparing for them with 
labour. There can be no question 
that this is the true mode of impres- 
sing the mixed auditory of a church. 
If the faculty is possessed by few, it 
is still the only form in which true 
feeling can be awakened. Even the 
rudest elocution has an effect when de- 
livered in this form. It has a reality, 
which man requires on all subjects of 
high interest, a simplicity which is 
strength, and an originality which has 
the whole command of the heart. 
What effect would a written essay 
have in a parliamentary debate ? 
What would be the answer of a public 
assembly to an orator who read his 
dissertation ? All the natural sugges- 
tions are hostile to the read sermon. 
It may have been wholly borrowed ; 
it may have no connexion with the 
feelings of the preacher ; it will inevit- 
ably take the shape of an essay ; and 
it requires no talent whatever in the 
reader. All these suggestions, natural 
as they are, must be fatal to the pul- 
pit, whose direct purpose should be to 
stir the latent sensibilities of men, to 


touch them by sympathy, to rouse ° 


them by alarm for their condition, to 
cheer them by the hope of a glorious 
reward, Are these things cae done 
by reading a pamphlet froma cushion ? 
All the natural influence of the living 
man is lost ; a speaking automaton 
would be equally rational, sincere, 
and persuasive ; wemight thus have a 
generation of preachers, labelled like 
barrel organs, and like them set in 
motion with a winch. The decline of 
the English pulpit began with theread- 
ing of sermons, and if it is ever to 
revive, it must be by recurring to the 
manner as well as to the matter of 
those great, sincere, and vigorous 
minds which gave us the Reforma- 
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tion. But this preaching requires ta- 
lent—unquestionably ; sincerity—un- 
questionably ; a profound knowledge 
of Scripture—unquestionably. Are 
these requisitions too severe for the 
men who profess to lead their ¢ eae- 
ration in the ways of immortality ; 
too severe for those whose oath is to 
combat the passions, expose the delu- 
sions, and extinguish the vices of a 
world ; too severe for those to whom 
we entrust the most important of all 
duties, the maintenance of morality, 
the purification of private life, and 
the teaching of the divine will—all in- 
cluded in the Christian ministry ? 
The whole secret of church reform 
is in church patronage. The bishops 
have the key in their hands, that can 
unlock the whole intellectual treasury 
of the establishment. The Irish are 
a nation of orators ; yet, with a few 
striking exceptions, there is no ora- 
tory in the Irish pulpit. The plat- 
form occasionally exhibits ability, 
but the pulpit is dumb. Why is 
this? There is no encouragement. 
During the last fifty years, few men 
have been raised to any of the higher 
church dignities for their ta‘ents. 
Few men, therefore, expect to rise by 
the exertion of talent; the conse- 
quence is palpable, the man of talent 
soon gives up the effort ; the struggle 
is hopeless, disgust extinguishes his 
zeal, and he thenceforth loiters 
through a lazy routine of duties, un- 
desirous to be known, and therefore 
unknown, until he loiters down to 
the grave. The bishops sometimes 
relieve their consciences by giving a 
living te some curate of twenty or 
thirty years’ standing, on the claim 
that he has lived through those 
twenty or thirty years, and—done 
nothing. All this must be changed ; 
talent must be sought for, excited by 
encouragement, and placed in those 
positions of power which give space 
for its wings. The highest of all 
talents, eloquence, must have the 
highest reward. The throne of cleri- 
cal power is the pulpit. To possess 
the popular affections is essential to 
the impression of the church ; it is 
also essential even to its continued 
existence. A church without elo- 
quence is a church without friends, 
or capacity, or safety. It wants the 
roots which will sustain the stately 
tree in the storm. Let it be sur- 
rounded, protected; and loved by the 
v2 
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ay and the establishment may 
augh to scorn all the factious bitter- 
ness and corrupt intrigues that are 
at this moment working against it. 
Armed with the people, it may defy 
all other power, hold up its head in 
the legislature and fearlessly demand 
its rights, on the ground of public 
ability and popular honour. But, 
to achieve that position, it must be 
vigorous and pure, aiming at high 
things and accomplishing them, using 
superior faculties and vindicating its 
character by its services. It must be 
a great moral reformer, and eloquence 
alone can be the instrument by which 
the moral fallow is turned into fer- 
tility. 

Ireland can never be destitute of 
intellectual power. It may lie, like 
the Australian gold, for many a year, 
hidden in the clay, and trampled by 
the feet of clowns; but the soil once 
turned up and the discovery mace, 
the moral opulence of the land will 
be boundless. The effort should be 
made without loss of time. The 
Irish church is already on its trial ; 
another session will not pass before 
its impeachment; and, though the 
verdict must be in its favour, we may 
see the litigation removed from court 
to court, until the country, sickened 
of this perpetual toil, surrenders the 
right through weariness of the topic, 
and Ireland is undone. 

Massy, hitherto only the most in- 
defatigable of curates, at length was 
promoted to Bruff, a small benefice in 
the diocese of Limerick. Here he had 
a new sphere, and was surrounded 
with new troubles. 

Bruff, among its plagues, had the 
plague of mendicancy ; the beggars 
were, in those days, a caste, and they 
had their stations, their rights, and 
a language of their own. They tor- 
mented the traveller, the householder, 
and especially the parson. They came 
to the vicarage, and petitioned him 
through the key-hole of the hall door. 
On one occasion he offered the whole 
sarty, amounting to upwards of a 

undred, to make them a weekly al- 
lowance on condition of their avoid- 
ing the public-house. They all ac- 
cepted the terms, with cries of, “It’s a 
bargain, his riverence is right.” The 
bargain soon ceased to be valid, on 
the national plea, “‘ That if a poor 
crathur is cold, a glass of: whiskey 
won't harm him ; and, if he is hot, 
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it is not the first thing that will hurt 
him.” But they were “men of 
honour” so far as the parson’s pocket 
was concerned ; they importuned him 
no more, while they fell with their 
accustomed avidity on every one else. 

Among the evils of the time was 
the “ Tithe War,” a general refusal to 
pay the established ministers, 

This produced one dreadful event. 
A clergyman, known for his bene- 
volence to the poor, was suddenly 
deprived of his income by this refusal, 
and applied to the law for relief. 
The police were sent to distribute the 
notices necessary for the recovery of 
his dues. The peasantry instantly 
gathered to the rescue. Their first 
step was an apparently amicable con- 
ference, ending with an offer to lead 
the police to their object in perfect 
peace. Some of the police advised 
their leader, or inspector, not to trust 
those promises. He rashly went on, 
until the whole body found them- 
selves in a defile, where they were 
suddenly attacked with showers of 
stones ; of the eighteen policemen, 
fourteen were murdered on the spot ! 
Several of the murderers were subse- 
quently seized and brought to trial, 
but the Attorney-General was forced 
to abandon the charge, “ it being im- 
possible to get a verdict where tithe 
was concerned !” 

Massy still persevered, and even 
in the midst of this general confusion, 
worked his way. His first sermon had 
been preached to a “‘ congregation” of 
six persons; but, within six years, 
his congregation amounted to 360. 
He had now a Sunday-school, a Scrip- 
tural school containing 100 children, 
of whom 80 were of popish parents, 
and he was pronounced by the eecen- 
tric old sexton to be “the only one of 
the six vicars known to him, who 
could read the church service with a 
clear conscience, and call the congre- 
gation his beloved brethren.” 

The dispensary was his next care. 
It was in the hands of an old half-pay 
surgeon, whose chief talent seemed to 
be that of growling at every thing 
under the sun. The parson offered 
to assist him, and conciliated the 
rough old man by the kindliness of 
his manners and the actual services 
which he rendered to the dispensary. 
There he attended the regular distri- 
bution of medicines to the crowd, 
who are never wanting on these oc- 
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casions, the Irish poor having a pas- 
sion formedicine. His exertions had 
also the fortunate effect of bringing 
in subscriptions from the gentry, who 
were liberal as soon as they found 
that the dispensary was doing real 
service. 

The Bridewell wasa miserable place. 
He laboured forits moraland sanatory 
improvement, corresponded with the 
jail committee of Limerick and with 
the General Inspector, procured ad- 
ditional bed-covering, &. Things of 
this kind may seem trifling, but they 
are of the highest order of benefac- 
tion, because they are the most ne- 
cessary and the least obvious. This 
truth was not unmarked by that 
Scripture which registers among the 
highest merits of man, “ Sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me.” 

But a terrible visitation was now 
coming on Ireland, In 1832, the 
cholera reached the Britishisles ; and 
if it appalled England, with all her 
opulence, comforts, and science, what 
must its terrors be to the poverty, 
the helplessness, and the habitual 
distempers of Ireland! Massy’s fa- 
tigues in this crisis began to prey 
upon his feeble frame ; he was seized 
with an acute affection of the chest, 
and ordered to give up preaching for 
six months ; he was further grieved 
by the death of his eccentric friend, 
the converted priest Cousins, who 
had died of cholera. In his last 
hours great efforts were made by his 
former brethren to bring him back, 
but he protested against all inter- 
ference. 

When Massy visited him and ex- 
pressed his sorrow, the dying man 
firmly and nobly answered, “ Do not 
grieve for me, I am going to sit down 
at the great marriage supper of the 
Lamb, with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and with all those who were 
redeemed unto God by his blood.” 

He had married and had children. 
His little son was weeping in the 
chamber, and he hushed him, saying, 
“Don’t cry, God will prove a better 
father to you than I could ever be.” 
The dying promise was realized by 
the liberality of the clergy and neigh- 
bouring gentry. The widow and 
orphans were assisted by a large sub- 
scription. 

The “Tithe War” excited great in- 
terest in England, and the subserip- 
tion raised for the clergy amounted 
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to £50,000. But Massy had received 
scarcely any income during the eight 
years of its continuance; and, at its 
close, in 1845, found himself at a re- 
duced rent-charge of £45, with a 
glebe rent of £25 to pay. Receiving 
nothing from the English subscrip- 
tions, he must have perished but for 
the assistance of his relatives. 

It may be asked why such a man 
should have been left to such a strug- 
gle; why some of the rich dignities 
of the establishment should not have 
rewarded the talents, principles, and 
labours of this pauperized servant of 
the faith; why some of the Irish 
bishops, with the most opulent pa- 
tronage in the empire, should not 
have extended their patronage to this 
exemplary divine. We acknowledge 
ourselves totally at a loss for an 
answer. An offer of the bishopric of 
Jerusalem seems to have been made 
to him, and declined on the ground 
of its requiring American consecra- 
tion. But, even if this were more 
than a conjecture, it would have re- 
moved him from the natural sphere 
of his services, and by no means 
exonerated those high persons who, 
for a series of years, had heard of 
his labours, his successes, and his 
difficulties. He appears never to 
have received a single instance of 
honourable distinction or natural 
reward, in the Irish establishment. 
The “Tithe War” was finished by the 
late Sir R. Peel, as usual, with a com- 
promise. The income of the clergy 
was reduced by the contest to ex- 
tremities, and a letter is given in the 
volume, humorously, but practically, 
exhibiting the effects of the struggle. 
It is from a luckless beneficiary, apolo- 
gising for his absence at the visita- 
tion :— 

“The transparent surtout I now 
wear has been at the last three visi- 
tations, and it were a most hazardous 
experiment to bring it to a fourth. 
It is quite too attenuated to stand a 
charge ; besides, how could I bear the 
expense when the side of a car would 
cost more than a side of mutton ; 
and that (at the rate of our consum 
tion for the last two years) would 
supply my family for twenty Sundays? 
is there no way by which the clergy 
might be brought together, free of ex- 
pense? Is there no van or omnibus, 
which would convey to the cathedral 
fifteen or twenty of these speetres? 
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For spectres they have become since 
they last met the bishop.” 

The origin of the Dublin Protes- 
tant Orphan Asylum was striking. 
In 1828, three poor Protestant trades- 
men happened to meet in following 
the funeral of a friend ; their names 
were Williams, Staunton, and Kelly, 
names worthy to be remembered from 
the results of their meeting. As they 
lingered over the grave, with the 
widow and orphans by its side, they 
began to uk of the danger of the 
children in the proselytizing activity 
of the Roman Catholic schools of 
Dublin. It was proposed to form a 
Protestant Asylum ; they had but 
three pence among them; but those 
three pence they laid down upona 
tomb as the foundation of their fund. 
The suggestion became known, the 
project prospered, and the Asylum 
wasestablished. The Limerick Orphan 
Asylum similarly began with a penny 
subscription in 1832. In the next year 
it sheltered 51 orphans; within four 
years its inmates amounted to 130! 

Massy had become secretary, and 
his energy made every thing which 
he touched successful. He traversed 
the villages, he urged the landlords, 
he procured the attendance of the 
men of rank, he organized meetings, 
and there he gave sketches of the 
“sad and simple annals of the poor ;” 
—-+the mass of orphanage which ap- 
pealed to national protection, the 
child of the physician, the officer, the 
clergyman ; even of the broken sol- 
dier, the worn-out sailor, the miser- 
able cottier ; sketches which often 
drew tears, and always produced 
contributions. 

The history of Irish conversion has 
been assailed by charges of insincerity, 
perhaps some of them true. The dis- 
ciples, even of the founder of Chris- 
tianity, sometimes deserted him, and 
even his apostles fled. But all is not 
insincerity, and there are some re- 
corded expressions of the converts 
which could not have come from 
“ feigned lips.” Massy, in a deputa- 
tion tour through the west of Ire- 
land, met a convert who had been 
notorious for intemperance and ill- 
temper, but had been suddenly 
changed into a model of sobriety and 
conduct ; he was now a cclporteur, or 
carrier of Bibles through the country. 
On one occasion he made his way into 
a convent, and offered a Bible to 
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one of the nuns; she examined it 
curiously, and laid it aside, with the 
remark—* I would like to have this 
book, but—” ‘“ Ah, nradam,” said the 
man, ‘ you cannot follow Christ with 
folded arms ; you must act and suffer 
for him !” 

Aconvert who had been the priest’s 
clerk and master of the national school, 
proposing to join the church by —_ 
to avoid observation, and probably 
danger; his wife exclaimed, “ No ; 
the Lord Jesus bore his cross for you 
in open daylight, and you must bear 
the cross for him in open daylight 
too. Our four children and myself 
will gowith you ; God will protect us.” 

On this tour he was introduced to 
a Mr. Gayer, chaplain of Lord Ven- 
try, and curate of Dingle, a wild pen- 
insula stretching into the Atlantic. 
Appointed in 1833, within the next 
three years he made 70 converts, and 
by employing readers of Irish to 
distribute the Scriptures, had excited 
remarkable interest among the popu- 
lation. In one instance, where a group 
had assembled in a cabin to hear one 
of those readers, a policeman sud- 
denly entering exclaimed, “ Have I 
caught a gang of Ribbonmen?” The 

er exclaimed, “No, we are United 
Irishmen, and here,” holding up his 
Bible, “ is the bond of our union.” 

One of these converts, on his death 
bed, being urged to receive the priest, 
firmly replied, “I want no sinful 
saviour while Jesus is with me ;” and, 
on the threat being held out that 
none of his relatives would attend 
his funeral (a matter much considered 
by the peasantry), the dying man 
calmly replied, “‘ Well, I shall have 
the burial of Moses ; God and his 
angels will see me laid in my quiet 
grave !” 

“How much did the parson give 
you to change ?” asked the priest of a 
convert, “‘ A crown,” was the answer. 
“ Only a crown !” exclaimed the 
priest. “ Yes,” said the convert— 
‘a crown of glory reserved in heaven 
for us by the one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” 

These conversions were attended 
with serious difficulties ; the converts 
were refused association, business, 
and support, so far as these depended 
on their Roman Catholic relatives. 
One night a man came running to the 
clergyman, saying that his father was 
dying, and “ would not receive a 
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priest.” The clergyman followed, and 
on entering the cabin asked the dying 
man, “ What can Ido for you?” The 
answer was, “I want you to pray 
with me. I have my priest on high ;” 
with his trembling hand he pomted 
upwards, “ The Lord Jesus is my 
priest, I have no hope in any other 
but Christ ; he died on the cross and 
completed the work.” 

These declarations are evidences of 
the power of the Scriptures in the 
most unpromising conditions; a re- 
mote district of a desolate province, 
a peasantry reared in utter ignorance 
and in the deepest submission to 
Rome, yet suddenly endowed with 
the freedom of their understandings, 
and speaking the most rational and 
intelligent language of conviction. 
Enthusiasm may do much, but here is 
no enthusiasm, all is calm; strong 
excitability may urge the dying to 
unnatural exultation, but here all is 
sober ; the language of the philoso- 
pher on the lips of the peasant, the 
aspirations of the saint in the dying 
moments of the Christian. 

Mr. Gayer had a daughter who 
died ; his zeal in conversion had in- 
flamed peasant hostility; and he had 
the grave dug deep to preserve her re- 
mains from indignity. The grave was 
denounced from the altar, and the 
mob rushed from the chapel and tore 
up the ground. We can scarcely 
conceive fury to go so far, but the 
narrative is explicitly given. The 
grave-diggers came running covered 
with blood, and crying to the clergy- 
man, “ Don’t go to the church-yard 
or they will take your life.” The un- 
happy father, at the head of the pro- 
cession, hesitated for a moment— 
“But then,” as he said, “confiding in 
God’s protection,” he advanced, the 
procession singing a hymn. The 
native feelings were touched, whether 
by this fortitude, or by the hymn, or 
by a more powerful influence than 
either. Many uncovered their heads, 
all were silenced, and the denounced 
father was suffered to lay his child in 
the denounced grave. 

Another anecdote is still more 
illustrative of the true reform. At 
Ventry, a town on the sea shore, 
where the chief occupation is fishing ; a 
boat’s crew of the converts were pur- 
sued by a boat’s crew of Roman 
Catholics. In the eagerness of the 

pursuit one of the latter dropped his 
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oar ; the crew gave a cry of distress, 
for the helpless boat was now sweep- 
ing on the current into the ocean. 
One of the converts sprang into the 
sea, followed the oar, and brought 
it in his teeth to the pursuers. The 
two boats’ crews moved back silently, 
side by side, and, on reaching the 
shore, shook hands with each other! 
The generous and brave act of the 
convert had made peace. 

In this task, if that may be so 
called which was voluntary; and in 
this toil, if that may be so called 
which was a delight ; and in this ob- 
scurity, which was his highest ambi- 
tion, and substantially his highest 
honour, Godfrey Massy struggled on 
his way through the bitter successive 
trials of the famine, fever, and misery 
which marked the dreadful years 
1846, 1847, and 1848. At length his 
labours broke down a frame always 
delicate ; he was seized by asthma 
and dvopsy, and in 1852 he died. 

The last moments of a sensible and 
virtuous man are always important 
to the survivors. It is cheering to 
know that Massy died with the same 
hope and the unabated feelings in 
which he had lived. There was no 
extravagant exultation, a thing which 
must be so often unreal; there was 
no sudden despondency ; he was the 
same gentie and consistent being to 
the last. He prayed much. On his 
last day, after slumbering for some 
time, he was heard to utter the words, 
“Lord, I believe, help thou mine un- 
belief.” He then asked his brother 
to read the 27th psalm ; during the 
reading he said in a low voice, ‘‘ My 
Father, my glorious Father !” and ex- 
pired without a pang. 

It is impossible to look on the con- 
dition of Ireland without a sense of 
her singular capacities ; she has a 
noble prospect before her ; too small 
for separation, too large for subser- 
viency, her alliance with England 
offers her all the advantages of em- 
pire. without the labours of acquisi- 
tion. Unlike the northern portion of 
Great Britain, where perpetual pa- 
tronage works the national mind into 
production, Ireland’s intellectual pro- 
duce has always been spontaneous ; 
the richness of the soil has cropped 
out, and the vigour of the national 

enius bas vindicated itself, indepen- 
Senity of the sunshine of courts and 
the arts of cultivation. The Swifts, 
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Burkes, and Sheridans of Ireland are 
her een against being forgotten, 
and her pledge of the faculties essen- 
tial to fame. To have produced the 
most powerful writer of the Augus- 
tan age of England, the greatest poli- 
tical philosopher of the age of Pitt 
and Fox, and the most brilliant wit 
in the annals of the drama, are the 
trophies of the Irish mind. Whether 
the memories of those men are to be 
regarded only as relics, hallowed 
with an idle regret, and venerated 
with a fruitless admiration, or to be 
the inspirers of the generations to 
come ; whether they are to be 
like images on the tomb, only re- 
minding us of the noble dust that 
sleeps below, or illustrious examples, 
who, “though dead, still speak ;” 
whether they are to be stars, whose 
lustre only contrasts with the dark- 
ness of the surrounding horizon, or 
“heralds of the dawn,” all must de- 
pend on the encouragement of the 
national genius. 

But she must be no longer treated as 
a farm for the simple raising of Eng- 
lish food, a nursery for the young 
statesmanship of England, a field for 
foolish faction, or a grave for genera- 
tion after generation of an ardent, 
unhappy, and disappointed people. 


JOHN 









On the day following the descent of 
Hubert Trumperant upon the Twiller 
establishment, the weather was as 
calm as it had been before tempes- 
tuous. It wasa placid, single-minded 
down-pour of rain from morning till 
night. Everything partook of the 
drizzly spirit of nature: and it was 
not John Twiller that could bear up 
against it. He, poor fellow, felt low, 
—and, getting towards the Oriel 
Window, and placing a Bible before 
him, turned over its pages in search 
of comfort. 

The search was desultory, and 
therefore could not be completely 
satisfactory. On the contrary, he got 
amongst the howlings of Jeremiah, 
and felt for a time like St. Chryso- 
stom in the desert. When he turned 
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CHAPTER XV. 


A CALM, A REVERIE, AND A DREAM. 
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She must be in reality what she was 
once in name, Jnsula Sanctorum. The 
hierarchy have the fate of the country 
largely in theirhands. The Reforma- 
tion must be extended by the impar- 
tial bestowal of their patronage, by 
the personal proof of their talents, 
and by the practical power of their 
example. They must patronize elo- 
quence, seek for it, place it in their 
pulpits, call for it, and rely upon it. 
Nepotism, the curse of the church, 
must be no more. The generous in- 
stincts of the people are longing for 
the change, and the voice which sum- 
mons eloquence from its long torpor 
will summon the people to a moral 
insurrection. 

The critical value of a volume 
which gives such details in such a 
spirit must be comparatively unim- 
portant ; the merit of the authorship 
1s eclipsed by the moral ; but itis only 
due to the author, (the reverend bro- 
ther of Godfrey Massy,) to acknow- 
ledge it as ingenious and interesting, 
often eloquent, and always animated ; 
at once ai honourable tribute to the 
pious spirit which has gone to its 
rest, and a striking evidence of the 
ability which has given that tribute 
for our instruction, our respect, and 
our example. 





over from these, he fell upon the 
Lamentations,—and in his indolent 
dejection, he could not bring himself 
to open the book at another place. 
Besides, he had a sort of superstition 
as to the part of the Bible at which 
the hand opens it being that provi- 
dentially Saiteshed for perusal,— 
though he would not, perhaps, have 
confessed to a weakness he could not 
rationally justify. He gave it up at 
last ; and, putting his hand in his 
ocket, pulled out the old rusty 
ee which was the sole legacy of his 
aunt Trumperant, and laid it upon 
the table to look at it. 

As he gazed upon this suggestive 
token, the tranquillizing influences 
round him--the removed voices of 
the children—the monotonous drip 
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from the slates—-the distant ticking 
of the clock—the crackle of the crisp 
cinders in the grate, began to have 
their effect, and insensibly to float 
him away from the external world 
into a less real one. His mind be- 
gan to slip as it were upon the rail 
of thought. The connexion was not 
quite severed, however,— but that in- 
termediate state was induced, which 
was, as it had often proved before, 
one of soft and sweet hallucination. 
The deep markings and trenchings 
with which advancing years had been 
defining objects in his soul, like lines 
in his face, became gradually oblite- 
rated, and the sweet and rosy round- 
ness of a vanished prime re-en- 
chanted life. Feelings long unfelt— 
associations long dissevered—nay, 
scenes long forgotten, moved back 
once more across the dise of his 
memory, while the sounds and the 
objects about him, instead of dis- 
pelling the charm, accommodated 
themselves to its play, and lent their 
aid to realize the illusion. As the 
trance approached the confines of 
slumber, these soundings fetched fur- 
ther down into vanished epochs, 
wherein childhood re-appeared, with 
its vague antennz put forth into an 
untried element of being, and its 
wiugs uncased for a flight towards all 
glory and all beauty. 

While Twiller hung thus suspended 
between the Past andthe Present—the 
substantial world and the world of 
shadows—he was conscious of a defi- 
nite influence exercised by occasional 
disturbances of the visionary atmos- 
phere in which he was floating. The 
slightest sound less monotonous than 
the rest—the slightest flicker of the 
even light of the fire, had the double 
effect of raising him a certain distance 
towards waking consciousness, and at 
the same time of restoring him a cer- 
tain length towards the existing and 
habitual sensations of -his present 
life. He was poised apparently in 
space and floating in time at the same 
moment. Disturbance drew him 
towards the surface of the one and 
towards the shore of the other by the 
same process. Repose wafted him 
back into both. 

All this he was awake enough to be 
conscious of : and the consciousness was 
ineffably sweet. He would fain have 
basked in that intercalary paradise 
till doomsday. 
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He started up —andall had vanished. 
And now he began to think of the 
philosophy of the matter. 

What is this experience, contrary 
to all experience? This expansion 
where I should have anticipated con- 
traction? This invigoration, where 
all analogy would have pointed to 
prostration? It cannot be reasoned 
upon from that plane of nature in 
which our ordinary faculties are cast. 
Were it a single experience, it would 
be a mystery, and nothing more. But 
as forming a unit among several, may 
I not collect from the isolated sources 
around me certain faint indications 
which can be made to harmonize 
with this mystery of mine? Can I 
not group strange, anomalous, and 
paradoxical relations of individuals 
into congruity with it? 

Revelations are generally laughed 
out of court. And so they should be, 
asarule. Great corroboration ought 
tobe required when a thing is asserted 
which our reason refuses to aceredit 
to our belief. 

Let a body of us assemble and 
discuss points of this nature, a thou- 
sand to one we agree, as the French 
savans did in Mesmer’s case, to re- 
pudiate the vain notion with scorn. 
And we are accounted the wiser for 
so doing. Perhaps we really are so ; 
because the argument Hume urged 
against miracles here tells with ten- 
fold effect ; viz: that the universal 
experience of mankind, testifying to 
a particular course of nature, over- 
weighs all partial evidence of a depar- 
ture from it in any particular in- 
stance. With tenfold effect, I say— 
twelvefold would be more accurate, 
since, instead of the disciples it is here 
a single individual, whose testimony 
is to be placed in the scale against 
the whole world. 

Nevertheless, as in religion, so in 
nature, vast truths may lie faint and 
nebulous on the confines of human 
vision, which it is not intended that 
man should reclaim and realize, until 
he has fashioned for himself those 
mighty engines of speculation, which 
the united labour of countless intel- 
lects for countless years gradually 
constructs out of the materials seat- 
tered up and down throughout the 
universe, 

If a person state to me a dream, I 
laugh at it as a matter of course. 


Should it be my child, I take care 
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duly to inform him, through the 
medium of metaphor, that dreams 
are ideas got adrift and running foul 
of each other—runaway horses of the 
brain—truant children of thought, 
“ begot of nothing but vain fantasy,” 
—and so forth. But I have had my 
own dreains, nevertheless, which were 
not such disjointed fragments of 
waking sensations, and were not so 
wholly unaccredited in their mission. 
So of these strange retro-revela- 
tions. All the reasoning of wisdom 
could not accomplish more than to 
prevent my holding cheap the mental 
organization of the man, who, himself 
uninitiated in the matter by expe- 
rience, should refuse to listen to me 
while I talked to him about it. 
What has once been the object of 
sensation or reflection is never lost. 
Whenever the idea recurs to the mind, 
it is accompanied with the conscious- 
ness that it has been stored there ever 
since its first admission. This con- 
scious recurrence is called memory. 
3ut though the thought should never 
be reproduced, it not the less exists in 
those unseen storehouses of past ideas. 
For the sake of order, we are re- 
stricted while waking from extracting 
these ideas otherwise than singly — 
we use them one by one. But this 
is not a faculty, itis only the restric- 
tion of one. Now, though to havea 
faculty added is what we have no 
right to speculate upon, and what we 
can hardly conceive of, yet to have a 
restrictive clog taken off an existing 
faculty, may easily be imagined. The 
sensations experienced in half-sleep 
seem to point more immediately -to 
this indelible property of ideas. But 
they point beyond it. They exhibit, 
imperfectly, a fixed law of return ; 
and moreover countenance the simul- 
taneous presence of two or more ideas 
in the mind. Look what music makes 
out of several ideas harmonized ! 
Now, bearing this in view, I turn 
to certain records of individual ex- 
periences under unusual circumstan- 
ces. Putting out of sight, as not 
sufficiently established, the pheno- 
mena of mesmerism, I find the ex- 
perience of persons under the in- 
fluence of certain diseases—and, still 
more, that of those who have ap- 
roached the confines of death and 
n revived—corroborating my own, 
and showing increased and multiplied 
and complicated powers of mental 
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reclariation, such as would never 
have been anticipated or divined by 
a process of natural reasoning. The 
weakening of the external senses and 
of the power of the will over the re- 
flective faculties, instead of dulling 
those senses, and dimming those 
faculties, has expanded both, and 
revealed the existence of new energies 
in their constitution. The last con- 
sciousness in strangling is said to be 
that of ineffable delight, derived from 
the idea of colour. In drowning, the 
latest conception is that of sweet and 
valm sunshine, wholly transcending 
the reality of experience. A man of 
eminence has described his sensations, 
when hard at death’s door from the 
same cause. He seemed to go over 
the whole experience of his life ina 
few minutes ; the ideas passing with 
inconceivable rapidity, yet without 
confusion. In like manner, my friend 
Lorimer, whose integrity equals his 
talents, has detailed to me the symp- 
toms and sensations of death by 
drowning, all the forms of which he 
went through, with the accompanying 
phenomena of beautiful visions and 
celestial repose, though he was told 
afterwards that he had never ceased 
to struggle. 

If it be true, as has been argued, 
that organization is necessary to con- 
sciousness and models thought, then 
organic changes may affect thought 
at its radicating point, and produce 
any conceivable—or inconceivable 
combinations ; as organic lesions do 
more or less completely derange, or 
dis-arrange, or re-arrange that exist- 
ing arrangement in individuals, called 
their reason. 

The decay of the faculties is nothing 
more than the want of power to 
marshal the array of thoughts and 
ideas within—it is akin to a natural 
feebleness of memory ; but neither 
of them touches the mind itself, in 
its identity and essential perma- 
nence. This deficiency of memory 
may increase to imbecility—this 
decay may end in death —but not the 
more does either affect the mind 
within. The cloud becomes a veil— 
but behind it is still the mind. 

Not so the influence of partial or 
complete slumber—of some Sie - 
of certain injuries—of starvation-—of 
keen frost—of romantic heights—of 
opium—of the supreme hour—of 
ecstasies andthe revelations of genius. 
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These have nothing to do with the 
medium ; they go straight to the 
mind itself, and affect it at its source. 
Thus, in its ordinary use, the eye 
oceupies itself about ordinary objects, 
has its season of perfection, and wears 
out. Pressure, or a blow, is needed 
to show self-generated light, and to 
raise the organ froma planet to a sun. 

Is it pessible that our human 
identity, like that of the earth, may 
have been carried forward from an 
ante-existing period? Some things 
favour the conjecture. We find our 
present history occasionally written 
over an older, like a palimpsest. 
Everybody has felt this; we look 
into a pit, and see a surface reflecting 
ourselves. The veil is impenetrable, 
except at such periods—just as im- 
penetrable as the history of fossil life, 
in which we have to argue up to an 
animal from a jaw-bone, or a fish- 
scale, 

If such were so, then the removal 
of the impediments imposed upon us 
all, and which form the condition of 
our waking life, would possibly bring 
together the extremities of an exist- 
ence extending from remote eras to 
the present, and set the wisdom, 
knowledge, power, and importance of 
the whole period quivering through 
us, as in the galvanic circle. 

And truly, the rising up of long 
prostrate intelligences Sidite death, 
seems to strike in this direction. 
What else can mean the lucidity of 
expiring lunacy,—so common as 
scarcely to attract notice? What, 
the ineffable ravishments of prosaic 
souls in the last article of dissolution ? 
What, but the rending away of an 
impediment, by an operation too 
violent for the bodily organization 
to survive? In this sense the words 
of the poet of contemplation alone 
become intelligible, 


* We feel that we are greater than we 
know.” 


Our nature scintillates within us like 
the fixed stars, and the radius of its 
rays is more than men can measure. 
To conceive of an expansion of 
faculties like this is impossible : to 
conceive of its possibility is by no 
means impossible. I hada dream, in 
which this expansion actually took 
place. How easily we step across 
impossibilities in dreams! How 


legible are mysteries ! I verily believe 
aman born blind mightdream colours, 
ae eg the human countenance ! 

Locke, everybody knows, is wrong. 
Number, and ideas of that class, are 
connate with the mind itself. But I 
go farther, and believe that the idea of 
every arent natural external truth is 
prefigured in the mind. Perhaps, 
indeed, that of all internal truths 
also. But as some of those ideas are 
afterwards introduced by the external 
senses, or by reflection acting upon 
ideas so introduced, they remain there 
by virtue of the later title, in which 
the original becomes merged, —where- 
as those which are not, if they are 
developed in any of the perternatural 
ways enumerated, are recognised at 
once as of a peculiar natur e, and 
marvelled at accordingly. 


I dreamed that I wandered, way- 
worn and dejected, through the 
wilderness of the world. For me the 
vain frivolities of life failed of their 
usual charm—they were powerless to 
satisfy the restless yearnings of my 
soul. I sighed for the waters of a 
purer and more pellucid fountain, 
and looked upon the little shifting 
objects which interested the travel- 
lers I met, as so many grains of 
worthless sand. 

Through this unsatisfying waste it 
was my punishment to think I beheld 
the marks of vague meaning, like 
those mysterious objects seen amidst 
the plains of Thebes, sitting over the 
sepulchral past, with its secrets pass- 
ing round and round them, in bands 
of hieroglyphics, like the swathings 
of mummies. I fancied—and groaned 
as I fancied it,—that I was an alien 
from the general confidence of nature, 
as if I were not worthy to be trusted 
with truths which I could, neverthe- 
less, discern the existence of in every 
leaf, pebble, and worm about me. 

Against this interdict I strove 
fiercely and long. Aspirations, efforts, 
strivings, wrestlings, had succeeded 
each other, until my life had become 
one eternal war against its destiny. 
First fatigue, then dejection, then 
hopelessness came and fastened upon 
me. Slowly I lay down under the 
weight of my evil genius, while weak 
visions of things beyond my reach 
flitted ever and anon across my eyes, 
as vultures flap their wings in the 
very face of the expiring camel, whose 


I 
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bones are destined to whiten upon 
the track of the caravans to Mecca. 

A power was spoken of, which im- 
parted the knowledge of secrets to the 
soul. I scoffed at it; for I knew that 
every human force had been brought 
into play in my own instance, in vain. 
It was with a gloomy joy I felt my 
power to expose the delusion ;-— 
something it was to see that there 
was a leaven of disappointment thrust 
amongst mankind, which would in 
time work its way in despair, dis- 
may and ruin. 

Some constraining foree—though 
my dream is here difficult to read ; 
I thought it was the importunity of 
one of my own family—prevailed 
with me to submit myself to the in- 
fluence of this power. But first I was 
shown all the common puzzles of 
mankind—the books—manuscripts— 
legends -— carvings— inscriptions :— 
the hills —caverns—cataracts, and 
seas, that make this world a mystery 
to us all—one by one they were 
passed under my eyes, and, as I shook 
my head, were placed each to the 
store of things unread—and unread- 
able. 

My soul became conscious of an 
intense outgoing of love towards it, 
once or twice, as a fly is recovered 
by the breathing of a compassionate 
child ; at last, my brain turned within 
me; and, when I looked again, the 
change had taken place. 

Here all language fails—for what I 
dreamt of was, I feel, the new sense. 
In its effects it may partly be con- 
ceived of, even from the humble level 
of these waking capacities of ours, as 
the shadows cast across the surface of 
the moon reveal the altitudes of its 
mountains. A glance at the mys- 
teries I had been surrounded with at 
once enlightened me—with amaze I 
saw that they arrayed themselves into 
order and symmetry, and had become 
not only legible, but lustrous. <A 
spirit of intelligence had preached 
over the dry bones, and prophesied 
unto the wind, and commanded that 
they should live, and they stood up 
upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army. Harmony, beauty, and utility 
no more hid themselves away in the 
heart of the Universe, as now, but 
blazed upon its forehead. The enigma 
of Life was solved—Truth cast off its 
disguise, and re-ascended the ever- 
lasting throue. Mercy and Peace sat, 
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its supporters, on either hand ; and 
the Trinity of Nature was complete. 

Of this truth and this nature | had 
become at once an emanation and a 
part. As such I held the key of all 
secrets—I unlocked them at pleasure. 
Nothing batiled my research. An 
exaltation of being, beyond all pride, 
accompanied this. The inscriptions 
on monuments and medals, the lore 
of libraries, questions of ooscure 
archeology, intricate policy, and 
subtle casuistry,—the annals of the 
earth, and the chronicles of the hea- 
vens, lay before me like an open book 
in my mother tongue. Every ugly 
sophism under which dark deeds had 
been done and justified was dragged 
forth into the day, slain like an un- 
clean beast, and cast upon the dung- 
hill. The world assumed one multi- 
form yet uniform expression — the 
changeful harmony of a_ beautiful 
countenance. 

With the upburst of light upon all 
outward things upshone within me 
the burning reflection of all, the 
orient of that love I had dreamed 
about and yearned after in melan- 
choly ecstasies, before I was in love 
with woman. 

The waters of Palmyra to the bit- 
ter fountain of the deser’,—such 
seemed this love to that. 

Tam not able to recall the object of 
it, even in imagination. It is one of 
the wonders of the memory, that a 
mighty thought of bliss does not rest 
steadily upon it; when the angel de- 
scends, these waters are troubled. 
The beloved face is the hardest of all 
to retrace during absence. 

I know this alone, that the genius 
of early Greece never in its most 
rapturous flights imagined into being 
any form or countenance more fault- 
less—that the winding of rivers had 
lent its motion to that form—that the 
cherub of the mercy-seat had imparted 
its expression to that countenance. 
Terrible as an army with banners 
was the power of its spell. The 
might of its loveliness was as the ar- 
rowy sun upon the unwinking eye— 
too much for what was made for it. 

Yet was it not too vast for the hu- 
man heart. It entered under that 
lowly door, as meekly as a man of 
God stoops to visit the homestead of 
the poor. It made itself part of all 
the little sympathies it found there, 
—in its griefs mingling tear with tear, 
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—bearing with its weaknesses, calm- 
ing its flutterings, soothing its sor- 
rows, enhancing its joys, ennobling 
its aspirations, and crowning its 
triumphs. It is easier to describe 
the vastness of its power than the 
renee minuteness of its operation. 

t seemed, for me, charged with the 
ethereal fire. Let me but touch it 
anywhere, and the electric spark 
passed out of it into me, felt through 
my whole being, though revealed but 
in that one furtive flash at the point 
of contact, as if it must contain it- 
self, or the universe would be a con- 
flagration. 

Upon the breast of so wholly irre- 
sistible an idol of adoration I was fain 
to fall, sick of love. I had nothing 
to wish for—no idea beyond. The 
wanting half of Plato’s severed entity 
was found. Here was the true echo 
to the soul’s eternal sigh. 

As we hung, thus clasped heart to 
heart, I felt what men are afraid to 
say, how compatible is the love of 
created beings for each other with the 
love of both for the Creator. Our 
earliest impulses cast us upon our 
knees. Our hands were raised to- 
gether in prayer and praise. And 
thus, too, was the heart enlarged to- 
wards humanity. Every relation felt 
as if glorified. Charity, filial and pa- 
rental piety, loyalty, patriotism, rose 
with the religion on which they should 
be based, as a stranded ship is lifted 
up by the rising tide. Man emerged 
from the sea of love, glistening with 
its dews, on which an unsetting sun 
poured the serenity of its rays. 

It was from the bastions of my 
beatitude that I looked down upon 
the object of my first earthly re- 
verence—Poetry. Beloved Poetry ! 
Now, even now, flung as I am once 
more out of that too subtle element 
amongst the weltering billows of my 
existence, like the son of Deedalus 
into the terrors of the Aigean, it is 
with transport and exultation of heart 
I think that thou alone, of all things 
human and accessible, didst rise, like 
the summits of a range whose roots 
are under our feet, solid, unchanged, 
lustrous and sublime, into the regions 
of the Gods. Then I saw what I had 
only hoped and wished in the humi- 
lity of my life, that the rosetints of 
far sublim‘ties rested amongst the 
mountains of earth, not the clouds of 
heaven ;—that out of her bosom rose 
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the grandeurs of the Alps and the 
Andes, as well as the sproutings of 
the hedgerow and holly-bush. 

I discovered indeed that the loftiest 
flights of genius are not the most 
generally appreciated. The great pin- 
nacles nearest the sky are as much 
above the conception as the criticism 
of man. They oversoar the cloud as 
well as the condor. The middle re- 
gions are the most imposing, and the 
most visited. Many heights lie be- 
hind other heights, and are hid for 
ever, far back within regions of diffi- 
cult access, scalable alone to him 
who bears Excelsior on his banner. 
Of these we should know little or no- 
thing, but for the torrents that come 
rushing from them among men, sur- 
prising them with what is alternately 
devastation and fecundity, as the 
flood-gates of passion are locked or 
set open in the solitudes above. And 
from among them too, I saw, and be- 
hold, ever and anon a column of dark- 
ness shot up, and in the midst blazing 
stones,—and then a roar. But of this 
I sought not the meaning ; though I 
had the key. Whatever it was, it 
played upon itself, —the burning 
stones dropped into what they rose 
out of,—and the roar did not overflow 
the hollow of its own echo, 

Boundings and exultings of the 
heart indescribable accompanied this 
love of mine! I had mounted upon 
an unbridled courser, and rode over 
the pampas, boundless as the sea that 
surrounds,them, solid as the continent 
that contains them, one carpet of ne- 
ver-withering verdure beneath me— 
one glorious sun in the cloudless hea- 
ven above me;—on a steed whose 
neck was clothed with thunder, go- 
verned by the heel of my wish, career- 
ing, ostrich-like, more on wing than 
foot, over the wilderness ! 

From this arrowy rushing of the 
soul, as light a wish brought me toa 
stand. That stand was the nearest 
approach to sorrow. It was the re- 
signation of knowing that all things 
are very good—even the things that 
distract men. The names of long- 
buried dead were read through the 
transparent waters of that calm—the 
aspect of vanished friends and friend- 
ships—unmasked outlinesof cherished 
delusions—everything, in fact, that 
with us puts memory into mourning. 
And I felt in my dream, that in my 
deep love it was sweet to bend over 
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that waveless water, and see those 
towns and old boundary-walls long 
submerged, far, far down in the dead 
sea, not there, as here, “ brackish 
with the salt of human tears.” 

The strangest thing of all was, that 
I was able to look back from this 
ecstatic state to my former one, and 
trace the connexion between them. 
I could see that the new condition 
was not an unnatural, or supernatural 
one—that no new work had been 
done—no new faculty created: but 
that it had existed all along in my 
nature, and in that of every human 
being, as a dormant capability, like 
the rudimentary wing in the penguin, 
easily traced backwards from the ad- 
vanced stage, though so dimly and 
dubiously recognised in our present 
initiatory condition. 

Time, even, had undergone achange. 
It had lost its attributes, in retaining 
its identity. The old bald-headed 


scythe-bearer—he of the fore-lock and 
hour-glass—the wild winged wizard—- 
the destroying angel of life—was now 
at play with his own minutes, like 
a stream that dimples upon itself. 
Purple with the flush of perpetual 


youth, he was dancing through the 
villages, crowned and _ garlanded, 
and casting of the flowers of his 
wreath to the passers-by. Everybody 
blessed him, and shouted, live for 
ever! And he—and I—might have 
lived, in my dream within a dream, 
for ever,—but that I felt a change. 
My brain was turned back svithin my 
head. And, as I looked up, lo, the 
hoary monster had spread his beard 
to the blast, and was once more win- 
nowing the air, leaving tower and 
tomb, and the pride of man, in the 
dust behind him. 

Twiller had begun by recalling a 
dream—he finished by dreaming the 
dream over again, with additions, as 
everybody has done, some time or 
another. All the latter part, including 
the recovery, was gone through, while 
as to the outward man he was in the 
uncomfortable condition of one whose 
head has gone down a flight of nods, 
like steps, till it has arrived at the 
bottom, and lies there, while the arm 
that had originally supported it now 
towers ominously above it, like a stack 
of chimneys after a roof has fallen in. 

He started up, and took down his 
arm. 


“ Am I awake again? Let’s see— 
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what was it? What? adream? Slid 
out of my hand, just as I had it, 
like a smooth gold-fish into a slimy 
pond ! 

“Surely there must be some mean- 
ing in it !—Can it be that, after all, 
this is what Love points to! Pride ! 
Power! Liberty! The very object 
of our passion, but the focus at which 
these rays of more magnificent and 
distant objects are contracted and 
crushed together, though they take 
in their convergence the shape of all 
loveliness ! 

“Even already the vision is half 
dissipated. Like a reclaimed patch 
on the mountain, it has passed into 
mountain again, on which the swelling 
of a few half-obliterated furrows 
alone marks the burial-place of human 
enterprise and industry. 

“Up! andawake! Itis not meant 
that we should dream. With all re- 
spect, the law of human nature is 
that vagrant visions—animule vagule 
— must keep out of the publie 
thoroughfares, or be made to give an 
account of themselves. By-and-by 
they will have their turn, and we 
shall be the silent sleepers. 

“ And—bless me! the poker has 
fallen out of the fire, and buried itself 
in the rug, as ifit had been cold! What 
will my wife say! Provoking, that 
one cannot have a little quiet doze 
without being poked out of it with 
red hot iron! An escape, too, It 
lies close to that light chair-cover. An 
escape? and I quarrelling with what 
has happened! Pardon, great Being, 
who alone knowest the full weakness 
and ingratitude of man, and hast 
alone the magnanimity to forgive it: 
pardon mme the sin I cannot pardon in 
myself—that of receiving a blessing 
and chiding with the benefactor !” 

As these latter words were uttered 
aloud, the door was opened, and Hetty 
came in, shutting it after her care- 
fully, as domestics usually do when 
something of great importance is to be 
said. She had advanced some distance 
into the room, with the appearance of 
nervous and hesitating trepidation, 
when the potent fumes of burning 
wool seemed to assail her nostrils; 
for she stopped short, and, suddenly 
turning up her hands and eyes, ex- 
claimed, “Save us, sir — the rug’s 
burnt !” 

Twiller was really so much discon- 
certed by the alarm and surprise 
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visible in Hetty’s countenance, that 
at the instant he could not summon 
resolution to appear aware of what 
had happened, and actually lifted up 
his hands too, as if he had just made 
the discovery. The next moment, 
however, he recovered himself, and 
stated how it had occurred; while 
Hetty, who seemed relieved by tind- 
ing something that was not her origi- 
nal errand to be strenuous about, was 
down on her knees, endeavouring to 
rub out what would have to be rubbed 
in, to give the rug a chance ;—seeing 
the red-hot iron had made itself a bed, 
by removing a space of wool equal in 
dimensions to itself. 

The opening of the door it would 
seem must have dispersed the smell 
of fire through the house; for Ella 
presently came running in, and, im- 
mediately after, Demophon and Rollo. 
Perceiving which, Twiller, whose so- 
licitudes instantly travelled to his 
wife, after answering a timid look of 
questioning intelligence from Ella by 
laughingly pointing to the brand, and 
remarking what mischief might be 
done by papas dropping asleep over 
their books, ordered Hetty to turn 
the rug rope-side up, and open the 
window. It breaks the shock to ner- 
vous people to bandage - a wound, 
and wipe away the blood before it is 
seen. ‘To Twiller’s imagination there 
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was something ghastly i in the look of 
that great black scar upon the hearth- 
rug, which might, he really feared, 
throw his wife into hysterics. Ac- 
cordingly he had it reversed, and 
then, if questions were asked, there 
was time to prepare her nerves for 
whatever might turn up. 

Hetty sought no further epportunity 
to say her say. People who have 
screwed their courage up to do a dis- 
agreeable thing, are apt to consider 
that they have performed their duty 
by making the attempt, and hold theim- 
selves exonerated from any further 
trouble in the matter,—even when it 
is their own business that suffers by 
it. As for Twiller, he had his reasons 
for holding his tongue,—and_ the day 
rained itself into the night, without 
further adventure or revelation, 

Nor was the Oriel witness of a 
vigil. It would not be easy exactly 
to explain why :—but something con- 
nected with the poker had hung over 
John Twiller’s spirits, and_ deterred 
him from following his usual practice, 
under the idea that it was a warning : 
though indeed he seldom troubled the 
fire to sit up with him, unless the 
angry lamps in grimalkiu’s head were 
to be considered as fed by that ele- 
ment. These had again begun to 
make Twiller’s darkness visible. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


NEW YEAR'S EVR. 


Tue year—that thing of signs and 
symbols —that maze of imaginary 
lines, and spherical angles, aud gra- 
duated cireles—that complicated, in- 
tercalated, bissextiled, new-styled, 
old-fashioned piece of machinery— 
that so ample yet so narrow epitome 
of existence, with all its movables 
and immovables, —its feasts, fasts, 
saints, martyrs, psalms, and lessons, 
— wedding-days, birth-days, and 
death-days,—that tabernacle of the 
present, which the pilgrim pitches 
upon the shifting sands of life, to te- 
nant for a term as fleeting as its 
foundations ;—the year, with all its 
glowing promise coded aA peeienmeney, 
its deceitful spring and inexorable 
autumn, its verdure, foliage, and 
bloom, born as if for the rending and 
scattering of its own winters ;—the 


fierce, fickle, and fugacions year was 
now drawing to a close ; and Twiller 
sat, towards midnight on the thirty 
first of December, at the Oriel Win- 
dow. 

Twiller was very little of a philoso- 
pher, or he would have been ashamed 
of himself. 

He ought to have known that the 
calendar, being the creation of the 
almanac-makers, is not recognised 
beyond the confines of society. 

Sven within that region, there is a 
good deal of ignorance about it in 
the remoter parts ; and in Christen- 
dom it is so far from being set- 
tled, that Ivan Torovitz is barely 
half way into December, when John 
Bull is the whole way into its Christ- 
mas beef. 

Twiller, however, in the face of all 
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this light, pertinaciously held that 
there was a natural reason for the 
Almanac finishing with December: 
that something happened to the sun 
on new-year’s eve--such as another 
- coming upon it, or something of 

e kind ;—in short, that a line was 
drawn, which might be seen by the 
naked eye. 

The consequence of this was, that 
he never could compose himself to 
glide quietly out of one year into 
another, but fell into a sort of trepi- 
dation, as if there was to be a col- 
lision. 

It must be confessed that the ana- 
logy here isa little loose ; for whereas 
so many people actually dance across 
that line, our hero perversely adopted 
the opposite habit of making the sea- 
son oneof solemn religious meditation, 
and even went the length of passing 
into the new year, as pilgrims pass 
into the Holy Sepulchre, and Cruden 
passed into eternity,—on his knees. 

In memoirs of this kind one must 
be unreserved. To paint faithfully 
from nature, the blemishes as well as 
the beauties must have their place. 

It would never do to have it sup- 

sed that John Twiller used to go to 

ped in one year, and get up in another. 
Much less, that he was accustomed to 
have a drinking-bout with his friend 
the vicar until one o’clock on new- 
year’s morn. It would give a false 
estimate of the man. 

Accordingly it is admitted that on 
this particular occasion he had taken 
his place, watch in hand, towards 
midnight, at the Oriel Window, look- 
ing out of it as one who expected a 
clap of thunder, or an earthquake, or 
some such natural phenomenon to oc- 
cur, as soon as the hands pointed to 
twelve. 

It would have been difficult to re- 
cord his reflections. They passed 
across him with too confused a rush 
of wing. There was no time to be 
lost, in fact. It was like that lightning 
retrospect of life, preceding death, al- 
ready glanced at. No penitent at his 
last shrift ever poured out his secrets 
with more abandon than did that Year 
make its confession at the knees of 
the watcher that night. 

If life should regurgitate its memo- 
ries equally overwhelmingly at the 
dissolution of the body, it would be 
beyond the hope of expiring humanity 
to preserve either nerve or com- 
posure, 
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Twiller was startled at the naked 
proportions of those giant hopes and 
alarms which had, in the varied 
costume of circumstance, risen up in 
his path from time to time, and 
warned or beckoned him in a thou- 
sand forgotten directions. The thou- 
sand bold divergencies of his intellect 
and his aspirations—of his feelings 
and intuitions and deliberate con- 
victions, flashing off at various 
angles from the monotonous course 
up ‘to that moment pursued ; yet again 
and again forced back, like the arte- 
rial stream after an obstruction, i into 
the main current, to flow on as in for- 
mer years in a predestined channel, 
the inevitable diagonalof mediocrity ; 
—whilst he, like the millions to whom 
success is the thing unattained, had 
been dragged along through the te- 
dious prolixity of another annual 
eycle ;—the all-levelling tendency of 
those powers which wear out with 
use, and of which a whole year’s use 
had been made, without impression 
upon the solid mass they should pene- 
trate into, to attain the treasure of 
life ; — all these realities stood up 
sword in hand before him, and bade 
him stand and deliver. 

Great was the struggle his philo- 
sophy, yet in its er adle, ‘had had to go 
through with those serpent- -robbers of 
man’s rest, ambition and disappoint- 
ment. 

Twelve o'clock was nearly approach- 
ing. Hast thou yet more secrets to 
reveal, dying Year? Is the burthen 
of thy bosonr lifted off, and may I 
pour upon thee the last unction of 
my resignation ? 

‘Not yet ! Not yet !—I have pro- 
founder obscurities toransack—deeper 
caverns whence to draw forth the hid- 
den things that lurk there. 

Here is a cloak, ragged with rents, 
pieced with shreds of gorgeous colour- 
ing. This is thy pride. Lo! I cast 
it on the ground, for thee to contem- 
plate, and blush ! 

Here is a heavy clamped coffer, 
constructed to contain massive things 
—treasure, and the like: and valuable 
things—deeds and instruments. Open 
it—it is empty! This is the safe- 
keeping designed for thy successes, and 
triumphs, and good fortune, and fame. 
Lo, how I roll it over, and nothing 
falls out ! Keep it for the next year ! 

Here is a leaf of bay-- the first leaf 
of the wreath thou hast woven, in 
imagination, for thine own brows, 
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Spring produced it—summer sunned 
it—autumn withered it—and winter 
—has it blown it away? No—hoarded 
it. Let it lie, dead, till enough of 
them are collected to complete thy 
crown of glory. 

Five minutes of the Year to run ! 

Is thy breast clean? Is thy ac- 
count rendered up?—Not yet! not 
yet! Here are ugly monsters, called 
doubts, stretching their limbs into 
life again. Where the rock of truth 
was hammered into, thesetoads were 
found. They lived harmlessly there, 
till Philosophy, like the sword of 
Fingal, clove to their hiding-places ; 
and then they became reptiles, infest- 
ing the day. 

And here is the monkey-tribe 
called levity, scurrying across the so- 
lemn intricacies of thought between 
thee and the sky, as through tree-tops, 
and chattering inarticulate blasphe- 
mies from the foliage whence thou 
lookedst for songs from heaven. 

And here are selfishness and un- 
charitablenessand ingratitude, and for- 
getfulness of the beloved dead, who 
should be the warp to the woof of thy 
memory,—and cruel disregard of the 
weaker sensibilities of thy kind, and 
ungentle dominance over timid na- 
tures. Twiller had dropped on his 
knees ;—and across the waters came 
iron strokes, which, like blows of the 
headsman’s axe, descended upon the 
last moments of the sentenced Year,— 
and silenced it for ever. 


* * * * * * * 


Across that water likewise was 
flickering, at the same instant, the re- 
flection of bright agitations in the 
upper air. 

‘lung around the polar point of the 
magnetic mystery, though here re- 
vealed in but a small segment, was 
what might have stood for the crown 
of the dethroned Year. As a dream 
of stars, fading by time out of the 
memory, so did it shine luminous in 
its indistinctness, so thin that the 
stars of the actual heaven burned 
brightly through its texture. But 

* out of it shot ever and anon upward 
pointed rays of cold splendour, like 
the sworded vindication of departed 
glories, drawn against oblivion ;— 
while here and there the face of the 
firmament was hectic with a blush, in 
the conscious treachery of a transferr- 
ed allegiance. 
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High from its Boreal altitudes the 
false Aurora surveyed its doubly false 
reflection upon the waters, which, 
in their turn, cast the delusion of 
light into the dark chamber, where it 
was caught upon the silver of the 
bended head within, and stood tre- 
mulously undetected during the abdi- 
cation and reoccupation of the throne 
of Time. 


* * * * * * 


What sorrowful and sad drops 
Twiller might have shed before the 
Creator and Annihilator of epochs in 
that hour,—with what strong agony 
of spirit he had wrestled on his 
knees, no man can know. But it 
seemed when the paroxysm was past, 
as if the angels had come and mi- 
nistered unto him. A sweet and me- 
ditative calm had spread itself over 
his features. His eyes were filled 
with a subdued lustre, which seemed 
like the reflection of that half light 
that still lay quiveringly upon the 
ocean—his whole being had sloughed 
off the old year like the serpent-skin, 
and now came forth in the purple and 
golden renovation of the new. 


* * * * * ¥ 


Hail to another Year! Behold its 
banner in the north! Onward! on- 
ward ! to plunge the bows of my pur- 
pose deep amidst the breakers of the 
world, and brave the whole broadside 
of fortune! With hope high-chested, 
and arm lion-thewed, take I up the 
horn, and wind another blast at the por- 
tals of the castle of life, and proclaim 
my titles, and thunder for admission. 
Like Cesar, I swim from the sinking 
ship of the past, with myCommentaries 
above my head, and bear my vitality 
into a vaster sphere. 

Hail, magnificent prospect! From 
the summit of anticipation I survey 
thy land of more than promise,—thy 
vast valleys and magnificent plains, 
and long to descend into thee ! What 
would I fain find in thee? Jndepend- 
ence. Independence of body and 
mind—independence of position and 
action, — independence of thought, 
will, conduct, and creed. Independ- 
ence of every person and thing a 
than God. I would hold of him di- 
rect, and owe no homage to a lesser 
lord. I would seek independence for 

x 
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my family. I would have them free 
too—able to act and think for them- 
selves,—free of me, as of everybody 
else. 

Of all this liberty, oh! mighty 
Ruler of the individual heart, as of 
the destinies of mankind,—be the end 
a noble one. If it be thy will, hold 
me to be a bond-slave of thine—thou 
whose service is perfect freedom! But 
in all, let my heart and hope be 
strong; as those of a conqueror ot 
time. 

That year must arrive that shall be 
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unconquered. There is a year before 
me, that must conquér me. Well !— 
what is a year, and what the con- 
quest to be achieved by it? The one 
is a fragment of the thing whose 
place it usurps—Eternity. The other, 
my removal from the broken and in- 
terrupted island of Time, not to a 
remotest isolation, but to the conti- 
nental vastness from which it has it- 
self been earthquaked. 

New Year—welcome! Let us be- 
gin together, and be friends ! 
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Tue question of crime and its punish- 
ment has been growing during the 
last few months to the dimensions of 
a national grievance. 
So long as the subject of secondary 
yunishments was a kind of Norfolk- 
sland question, insulated in the 
great open sea of politics, and un- 
visited save by a few adventurous 
philanthropists, we might safely affect 
ignorance of the whole matter. But 
this state of mind can be endured no 
longer. 

There is no doubt that society has 
been terribly alarmed by the doings 
of ticket-of-leave men during the last 
winter ; and from the extreme of 
apathy we are rebounding into an ex- 
treme of excited indignation. 

The fact is, the British public is 
passing through one of its periodical 
panics. Ten years ago, the Railway 
mania frightened a confiding public 
out of its wits. Then came the fear of 
a French invasion. A year or two 
ago, Routine and the Circumlocution- 
office shook us into an ague of 
reform. As in Africa there are night 
devils and day devils, Akus and Orus, 
to frighten the poor blacks—so with 
us there are periodic apparitions 
which strike the public with awe ; 
the ghost of the ticket-of-leave man 
is one of those night-chosts, the Orus 
of civilized England, which has made 
its apparition this winter, with all its 
apparatus of spring-rattles, alarums, 
and revolvers, to disturb the repose 
of quiet householders. 

Some bolder spirits among us, un- 
believers in the English Oru, have 
thought the joke “as good as a play,” 


and have tried to laugh us out of it 
in a farce called a “ Night at Notting 
Hill,” in which the innocent O’Mut- 
ton, an Irish policeman, hid by Betty 
behind the drainer, explodes a spring 
gun which arouses the British house- 
holder who is keeping watch armed 
to the teeth. Briton, in giving chase 
to Paddy, is caught in a man-trap. 
Paddy escapes through the window, 
ringing the bells of course in his 
exit; and the curtain falls amid a 
grand crash of shutters and glass, 
bellsand revolvers, rattles and spring- 
guns, to which the tom-toms of poor 
African Oru can make no com- 
parison. 

The panichas now a little subsided, 
and the British public is always 
good-natured enough to laugh at its 
own fears when they are beginning 
to subside. O’Mutton, of Division A, 
mistaken for a ticket-of-leave man, 
is an amusing burlesque of the rather 
serious game of hide-and-seek which 
justice and crime have been playing 
together this winter. But as the 
session has commenced and the 
question of Secondary Punishments 
will force itself upon the legislature, 
it is high time to sober down out of 
our panic and face the whole question 
as men. There must be no hasty 
legislation dictated by fear. ‘ Fear,” 
says the wise son of Sirach, “is a be-* 
trayal of the succours which reason 
offereth.” There is a danger, then, 
during the present session, lest the 
legislature, under the pressure of 
fear, should betray the succours 
which reason and experience offer, 
and return to the old transportation 
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system in despair of discovering a 
better. 

It is evident that many are looking 
in that direction for relief from the 
undeniable evils of the present ticket- 
of-leave system. ‘The 7'%imes, which 
as usual “fashions its doctrines to 
the varying hour,” has been reasoning 
for the last two months very much in 
this strain, “ We cannot have our 
criminals turned loose at home, to 
garotte us in the streets and break 
open our doors at night. They must 
be got rid of some how, any how. We 
don’t care where they go; if the co- 
lonies won’t have them, we, at least, 
will not be plagued with them. If 
one Botany-bay won’t take our tares 
any longer, another must be found. If 
South Australia will not soak up our 
crime,we can make a sponge of North 
Australia. Our consideration is to 
get rid of our criminals; we leave to 
posterity to consider whether cri- 
minals are always the best colo- 
nists. Why should -we care for 
posterity? What has posterity done 
for us?” 

Indignation articles like these can 
do little good. They may express 
pe resentment, but they cannot 
ye said to guide it. The Times is 
partly like and partly unlike the 
angel of the whirlwind, which made 
Addison famous; it “rides on the 
whirlwind” but it does not “ direct 
the storm.” 

Already the Times has opened its 
columns to correspondents who have 
some penal settlement or other to re- 
commend. Mr. Monckton Milnes has 
written in favour of the Hebrides ; 
it seems a pity that Dr. Johnson can- 
not re-write his Tour there—it would 
have added another hue of sorrow to 
his description of the bleak, black 
North, to depict it as the Siberia 
of England. How the Anglo-Saxon 
sage would have applauded the 
scheme of sending our London rogues 
to starve on oatmeal, where the At- 
lantic roars between Cape Wrath and 
Stornaway. 

A Mr. Isbister, in his “ Overland- 
Journey round the World,” recom- 
mends a Siberia in our Hudson’s Bay 
settlements. We will give his pro- 
posal in his own words :— 


Can we not find in all our wide possessions 
aterritory, which, once a penal colony, shall 
always be a penal colony ; and to which we 
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may look to relieve us permanently and 
effectually from this monstrous and ever- 
recurring evil? Why can we not make an 
English Siberia of the splendid wilderness 
around Hudson’s Pay, within the vast area 
of which the crimes of Europe might be 
buried, and reproduce, like the dragon teeth 
of Cadmus, the hardy population of new- 
born states? How Russia deals with her 
criminals we all know. Popular prejudice 
has invested her system of deportation to 
Siberia with peculiar horror—a feeling which 
gives place, however, to admiration in those 
who know what that system is. Sir George 
Simpson, the Governor of the Hudson's Bay 
territories, one of the few Englishmen who 
have travelled through this country, thus 
describes it :— 

‘* The system on which Siberia has been, 
and continues to be, colonized, is admirable 
alike in theory and in practice. The perpe- 
trators of heinous crimes are sent to the 
mines; those who have been banished for 
minor delinquencies are settled in villages or 
on farms ; and political offenders, comprising 
soldiers, authors, and statesmen, are gene- 
rally established by themselves in little knots, 
communicating to all around them a degree 
of refinement unknown in other half-civilized 
countries, In fact, for reforming the crimi- 
nal, in addition to the punishment of the 
crime, Siberia is undoubtedly the best peni- 
tentiary in the world. When not bad 
enough for the mines, each exile is provided 
with a lot of ground, a horse, two cows, and 
agricultural implements, and also for the 
first year with provisions, For three years 
he pays no taxes whatever, and for the next 
ten only half the fullamount. To bring fear 
as well as hope to operate in his favour, he 
clearly understands that his very first step 
will send him from his home and his family 
to toil as an outcast inthe mines. . . . 
Through her system of deportation Russia 
has thus been indebted to Siberia for the 
amelioration, both moral and political, of her 
own condition. She has made good citizens 
of myriads who in other countrics would have 
been indirectly condemned to a life of igno- 
miny and shame; and thus has she virtually 
achieved the miracle of reconciling the safety 
of the innocent, not merely with the impu- 
nity, but even with the prosperity of the 
guilty.” 


There is some danger then at pre- 
sent of a relapse into the old system 
of transportation. Before we suggest 
any remedy for abuses which have 
arisen under the present ticket-of- 
leave system, we must recapitulate 
some of the evils of the plan we have 
given up now some years. A current 
of crime from home to the colonies, 
which has flowed for two hundred 
years in one direction, —- regur- 
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gitate back upon us without causing 
considerable impatience. Society at 
home has been so little accustomed to 
the plan of consuming its own crime, 
that it will not patiently submit to 
this if it can discharge it out to the 
ends of the earth. What we have to 
suggest will only be listened to, when 
we have first satisfied all reasonable 
men that it is both inexpedient and 
immoral to attempt to return to the 
old plan of transportation. 

Two hundred and thirty years ago, 
the king’s prisons in England were 
crowded with convicts, and the 
king’s plantations in America but 
thinly settled. It was a notable ex- 

dient then of the statescraft of the 

ay, to empty out thefull prisons at 
home into the wide reservoir of the 
plantations in America. Slavery was 
then recognised as part of the jus 
gentium. All prisoners and captives 
were slaves, and could be transported 
beyond the seas, and sold abroad 
where their labour was more profit- 
ablethan athome. The tide of con- 
vict emigration then set in,and flowed 
steadily towards America, so long as 
the king owned plantations there. 
Defoe, in his Moll Flanders, has de- 
scribed the mode of colonization by 
convicts a hundred and fifty years 
ago, with all the truth of an eye-wit- 
ness. Moll thus tells us her mother’s 
experience :— 


She tells me how the greatest part of the 
inhabitants of that colony came thither in 
very indifferent circumstances from England. 
They were generally of two sorts,—either, 
first, such as were brought over by masters 
of ships to be sold as servants; or, second, 
such as were transported after being found 
guilty of crimes punishable by death. 

** Depend upon it,” says she, “there are 
more thieves and rogues made by that one 
prison of Newgate than by all the clubs and 
societies of villains inthe nation. “Tis that 
accursed place,” says my mother, “ that 
half peoples this colony ( Virginia). 

** Hence, child,” says she, ‘*‘ many a New- 
gate bird becomes a great man, and we have 
several justices of the peace, officers of the 
trained bands, and magistrates of the towns 
they live in, that have been burned in the 
hand.” 


Transportation to America thus 
continued till the commencement of 
the War of Independence in 1775. 
When at last transportation to Ame- 
rica was put a stopto, a plan for the 
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establishment of penitentiaries was 
recommended by such men as Judge 
Blackstone, Howard the philan- 
thropist, and Mr. Eden, afterwards 
Lord Auckland. The measure, how- 
ever, was in advance of the age, and 
although an act was passed for the 
erection of penitentiaries, the matter 
was afterwards dropped ; ‘and in De- 
cember, 1786, transportation was 
resumed under two orders in council, 
which fixed upon the eastern coast of 
Australia and the adjacent island as 
the place of banishment. 

For a century and a half in Ame- 
rica, and nearly three quarters of a 
century in Australia, England has 
been trying the costly experiment at 
once of ridding herself of her crimi- 
nals, and founding a colonial empire. 
The result has been a failure through- 
out. England has planted colonies it 
is true, and these colonies are now 
springing into empires, but this has 
not been through but in spite of our 
convict settlements. 


“Tt isa shameful and unblessed thing,” 
says Bacon, in his memorable Essay on Plan- 
tations, “‘to take the scum of people and 
wicked condemned men to be the people with 
whom you plant; and not only so, but it 
spoileth the plantation, for they will ever 
live like rogues and not fall to work, but be 
lazy and do mischief, and spend victuals, and 
be quickly weary, and then certify over to 
their country to the discredit of the plan- 
tation.” 


Bacon, probably, wrote these wise 
words about the year that King 
James had given the order to send a 
hundred dissolute persons to Virginia, 
which the KnightMarshal would deli- 
ver to them for that purpose. Go- 
vernor Smith, of Virginia, in vain in- 
sisted, that “‘ to improve a colony with 
debauched persons was out of the 
question.” Wise men, like George 
Herbert, could give the same advice. 
He says, 


Let the planters be honest, skilful, and 
peaceful people. For if they be such as leap 
thither from the gallows, can any hope for 
cream come out of scum, when men send, as 
I may say, Christian savages to heathen 
savages? It was rather bitterly than falsely 
spoken concerning one of our western planta- 
tions, consisting most of dissolute people, 
that it was very like England, as being spit out 
of the very mouth of it. What hope is there 
that they who were drones at home will be 
bees abroad, especially if far off from any to 
oversee them ? 
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But these warning voices were not 
heard or heeded by England. Then 
as now she wanted to accomplish two 
things at the cost of one—to banish 
her criminals out of sight, and to 
create for herself a colonial empire. 
She succeeded for a little while—but 
at what an enormous cost! We will 
lead off our reasons for not returning 
to the transportation system with the 
old argumentum ad crumenam. We 
will present a “little bill” for the 
transport and hulk service, before we 
entertain our readers with other and 
more religious reasons against trans- 
portation. During fifty years we 
transported to our antipodes about 
twice as many men as we landed in 
the Crimea during the Russian war. 
Every pickpocket thus sent out, on a 
voyage of at least six times the dura- 
tion of that from this to the Black 
Sea, required a sentry or a share of a 
sentry to guard him, a chaplain to 
instruct him, and a captain and crew 
to pilot him. In fact, he was put on 
board an expensive floating prison, 
and sent to learn navigation, and ob- 
serve the Southern Cross at the coun- 
try’s cost. All this too before his 
punishment began at all. The cost 
of transporting 100,000 convicts to 
Australia, up to the year 1836, has 
amounted to no less a sum than 
£2,729,790. Their expenses of main- 
tainance, military and other charges 
in Australia, amounted to another 
six millions. So that in round num- 
bers the country paid in fifty years— 
from 1786 to 1836—nearly eight and 
a half millions, for the expensive lux- 
ury of a forced colony of convicts ; 
more than a quarter of which sum 
was spent in transport alone. If the 
country wishes for a reduction of its 
income-tax, it had better not return 
to the transportation system. Will 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer tell 
us how many pence in the pound it 
will cost honest householders in 
England, to keep up a Balaclava en 
permanence somewhere in the gulf of 
Carpentaria, to charter out the Great 
Eastern against the next summer as- 
sizes, and to order out regiment after 
regiment of rascals for the recruiting 
service of crime in some colony south 
of the line? 

To give another “ little bill” of the 
possage money paid for convicts to 

estern Australia, the following 
questions and answers occur in the 
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evidence of the first Report of the 
House of Commons on Transportation 
of last year :— 


Chairman.—Can you give the commit- 
tee a statement as to the cost of the estab- 
lishment in Western Australia? 

Mr, Elliott (Under Secretary for the Co- 
lonies).—It has been very large. In the five 
years ending 1855 the amount of money 
voted by Parliaments has been £322,525. 
For this sum the country has got rid of 
3,900 convicts. This is irrespective of the 
charge for transport, which, taking the num- 
ber of convicts accompanied by their guards, 
can certainly not fall short of £80,000. 

Sir J. Pakington.—That amounts to 
how much per annum on the average? 

Mr, Elliott.—It is about £80,000 a- 
year, The average per head is very large; 
it is upwards of £100 per man. 


But now for graver than pecuniary 
reasons. In the first place, it is 
found impossible in practice to 
found a flourishing colony and main- 
tain a house of correction in the same 
place and under the same officers. In 
proportion as you carry out the one 
object, must you fail of attaining the 
other. The objections on this score 
are so well stated by the Archbishop 
of Dublin, in a letter to Earl Grey 
published now twenty-five years ago, 
that we will confine ourselves to giv- 
ing the result of his reasonings, re- 
ferring the reader who wishes for 
further information to the letter 
itself, 

We entrust our criminals—a class 
whom we take into custody simply 
because they cannot keep themselves 
from doing injury to themselves and 
others—to a body of colonist-squat- 
ters and others, who cannot be sup- 
posed to be in any way competent for 
this most responsible duty. Even in 
the most negligently governed com- 
munities, the keeper of a house of 
correction is always selected, pro- 
fessedly at least, for his integrity, 
firmness, watchfulness, and other 
such qualities. 


*¢ But this is not the case,” as the Arch- 
bishop remarks, ‘‘in the land of the orni- 
thorhyneus paradoxus and of many other 
paradoxes, 

‘It is observed by Homer, in the person of 
one of his characters in the Odyssey, that 
‘a man loses half his virtue on becoming a 
slave.” He might have added, with truth, 
that he is likely to lose more than half when 
he becomes a slave-master. And if the con- 
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vict servants and their masters have any 
virtue to lose, no system more effectual could 
have been devised for ridding them of it.” 


Another evil arising from trans- 
porting convicts, as noticed by the 
Archbishop, is as follows. The 
emancipists—that is, those who come 
out as convicts—are described, and 
that by some advocates of the sys- 
tem, as idle, unthrifty settlers ; and the 
currency—those born in the colony— 
are represented as generally prefer- 
ing a sea-faring life, having the 
odious associations of crime and 
slavery connected with agricultural 
pursuits,—a feeling perfectly natural 
under such circumstances, but the 
very last one we should wish to find 
inacolony. One of the results not, 
I apprehend, originally contemplated, 
when penal colonies were established 
in New South Wales by the Engigh 
government, is that these “ wicktd 
condemned” men have planted for 
themselves several volunteer colonies, 
escaping in small drafts either to the 
South Sea islands (in many of which, 
for a good while past, each native 
chief has for a prime minister some 
choice graduate of Newgate) or, more 
frequently, to some part of the coast 
of New Holland. Thus the land is 
certainly planted, but it is planted 
with the worst sort of weeds: accord- 
ing to the ingenious experiment sug- 
gested in the Tempest for Prospero’s 
island ;— 


Gonzalo.—Had I plantation of this isle, my 
lord— 
Antonio,—He’d sow it with nettle-seed. 


Transportation was resorted to as 
an ingenious expedient for punishing 
crime and promoting colonization. 
But it has nm found, from ex- 
perience, impossible to carry on the 
two together and under the same ad- 
ministration. The laws which should 
regulate a house of correction are not 
the best adapted to foster the growth 
ofacolony. For the onea discipline 
as strict as martial law can make it, 
is required—the passport system, 
espionage even, and the opening of 
letters by the prison authorities, are 
indispensable in a prison; but how 
are these things compatible with free 
emigration, free trade, and all those 
liberties of speech and action which 
are dear to the Anglo-Saxon race 
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wherever they go? Can the un- 
fettered colonist and the enslaved 
convict live and settle together under 
the same laws? If you make laws 
for the one, you must break them 
for the other. ‘“ Plantations,” says 
George Herbert, “ like infants, must 
be swathed, not laced; they will 
never grow if straitened with as hard 
laws as settled commonwealths.” A 
governor of a convict colony can 
never enforce discipline on the con- 
victs, else he will strangle the colony 
in its cradle; and as the interest of 
the colouist is always more pressing, 
or soon becomes so, than that of the 
convicts, the less gives way to the 
greater, and the penal character of 
the settlement at last disappears alto- 
gether. It is in vain for us to re- 
monstrate against this, or to complain 
that the colonists have broken faith 
with the mother country. The no- 
tion of a compact between the emi- 
grant and his posterity, and a septen- 
nial parliament and its successors at 
home, is too foolish to be gravely dis- 
puted upon. We shoot our rubbish 
out in a field ; in process of time a 
house is built in that field, and a 
warning notice against nuisance put 
up by the new proprietor. Common 
sense would tell him who was not 
bent on a quarrel with his new neigh- 
bour, that if he had a right to “good 
riddance of bad rubbish,” his neigh- 
bour had as good a right to the same 
riddance ; and that if England ob- 
stinately persisted in selecting the 
environs of Sydney to throw out her 
Newgate sweepings in, the colonists 
of Australia would in time have as 
"ea a right to select the vicinity of 

ew, or Regent’s Park, for their con- 
vict settlement. As there could be 
no right in either case, might, which 
is now on one side, may a century 
hence give the Australians a chance 
of retaliating our treatment of them 
on ourselves. 

A few years ago, we were loud in 
condemning the fastidiousness of our 
Cape and Australian colonists, for 
refusing to allow our transports to 
unship their cargoes of convicts. Now 
that a few hundreds of ticket-of-leave 
men have been let loose on us at 
home, we cry out as if we were en- 
during an unheard-of grievance. It 
is the old story of the yeomanry co- 
lonel, who was called out at the head 
of his regiment to put down a street 
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riot. He was all conciliation and 
smiles to the mob as long as the stones 
only struck the rank and file; but 
when an unlucky missile, in an ad- 
vanced stage of decomposition, struck 
his own nose, he at once gave the 
word of command, “ Fire away, boys !” 

When transportation beyond seas 
ceased a few years ago, the Times 
wrote several clever leaders to prove 
that the punishment had lost all its 
terrors with the change of times— 
that a voyage to Botany Bay was a 
very different thing from a voyage 
there sixty years ago. Forced emi- 
en was then a sentence as terri- 

le as that over which Ovid has 
written four books of Lamentations— 
the danger of the sca, the length of 
the voyage, the unknown land where 
Christmas Day is kept with beef 
roasted aw naturel, and bullocks dying 
of thirst. These things are contrasted 
with the Australia Felix of our day— 
the clipper ships, the run to the 
diggings—old England, in fact, over 
again, without the police or the game- 
laws. The conclusion which the 
clever scene-painters of the Times 
came to, three years and six calendar 
months ago, was,that transportation 
was an antiquated penalty, unsuited 
to the times; that it had lost its 
terrors to our daring criminals, and 
was only terrible to the quiet settlers 
in our colonies. Scarce half the term 
of a seven-years’ transportation has 
elapsed since the Z'imes wrote leaders 
condemning transportation beyond 
the seas ; and now it calls upon the 
government to resume transportation 
again. 

Whatever form of secondary punish- 
ment be adopted, let us not, at all 
events, return to that. Our colonial 
secretaries, who were proof to the 
logic of Bacon, Howard, Bentham, 
and Whately, yielded at last to the 
ominous threats of our Cape and Aus- 
tralian colonists. Let there be no 
vacillation asecond time. After being 
bullied to do right by our colonies, 
let us not be bullied to do wrong again 
by Printing-house Square. Having 
thus far satisfied ourselves what we 
are not to do with our criminals, we 
may proceed to consider what we are 
todo with them. 

Some recent writers on crime and 


its punishment have denounced our - 


late attempts at reforming criminals, 
as the marks of an age doting 
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on spurious philanthropy. We are 
reminded by such writers that coer- 
cion is the proper end of punishment, 
and not correction—that the state has 
nothing to do with this last. Sofar from 
this, all secondary punishment (as we 
hold) implies two things—the one, 
the preservation of society by punish- 
ing the offence, the other, the refor- 
mation of the offender by penal dis- 
cipline. We must keep both these 
ends in view. There are some of- 
fences which put the criminal beyond 
the reach of reform ; for murder the 
law has decided there can be no place 
found for repentance on earth: so- 
ciety protects itself, but abandons all 
hove of reforming the criminal. 
But with secondary punishment the 
case is different. We have here to 
provide for the return of the offender 
into society when the term of his 
sentence is expired, and therefore are 
bound, for our own sake as well as 
his, to take every precaution that he 
shall come out of prison, if possible, 
a better and a wiser man than he went 
into it. 

This view of secondary punish- 
ments is so obvious, that we wonder 
any confusion of ideas could have 
arisen about it. Yet we hear, on all 
sides, that the reformation of the 
offender is not within the sphere of 
the law—that the duty of the state is 
simply to inflict retribution for wrong 
done; and that all our fine schemes of 
criminal reform are inventions of an 
age sick with false sentimentality. 
In fact, the whole question stpmiak. 
ment has become so confused by 
contending theorists of two extreme 
schools, that it is difficult to see our 
way between them. 

Ought our aim, in administering 
punishment, to be the satisfaction of 
justice, or the reformation of the 
offender? Again, are these two ob- 
jects so incompatible with each other, 
that to attain the one we must aban- 
don the other? Singularly enough, 
the controversy on this point is as old 
as Plato and Aristotle. On this sub- 
ject, as on many others, these two 
great rivals take opposite sides. Plato 
insists upon amendment and example 
as the object to be held in view in 
administering punishment. ‘“ The 
wise man punishes, not because wrong 
has been done, but in order that 
wrong may not be done.” Aristotle, 
on the other hand, substitutes for 
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amendment, retribution,—or, as he 
calls it, synallactic justice. 

The best theory of punishment is 
that of Hegel in his Philosophy of 
Right, which will be found to combine 
much of the two above-named theories 
with a measure of truth not contained 
in either. According to Hegel, punish- 
ment is the exhibition of right made 
active, and, as we may say, righting 
a wrong. The injury only expresses 
the particular will of the committer of 
the crime. Punishment, if it were 
simply retribution, would only ex- 
press the right of the injured to re- 
taliate on the injurer. But whence 
this right? Punishment is right be- 
cause it is the expression of the 
free-will of the criminal himself. 
The criminal, by the very act of his 
crime, has virtually given his consent. 
In that he has used force against 
right, the realization of right requires 
that the crime, which is the result of 
this employment of force, should be 
done away by the employment of 
counter force. We must look on 
punishment as something due to the 
reasonable part of the criminal. 
Punishment is the other half of crime. 
It will be the part of a wise legislator 
to apportion the punishment proper 
to the crime ; but the principle stated 
by Hegel is a sound one, that crime 
demands punishment, and that as 
much for the interest of the criminal 
as of society itself. Man would have 
no right to punish his fellow, did not 
the criminal, by his act, confess that 
right. 

“Punishment, as something due to 
the reasonable part of the criminal,” 
falls in with Plato’s theory on the 
subject. According to Plato, injustice 
is not so much a wrong done to ano- 
ther as to oneself. In the Republic he 
says, “ Had you so persuaded us from 
our youth, we should not need to 
guard against injustice from our fel- 
lows ; but every man would be the best 
guardian over himself, pte fear 
lest by doing injustice he should dwell 
with the greatest evil.” Again, in ano- 
ther passage, Socrates says that (in 
those who are not incorrigible- - 
those whom we sentence, in modern 
phrase, to secondary punishment) it is 
the greatest evil that can possibly be- 
fall them to continue in wickedness 
unpunished ; and the greatest kind- 
ness they can receive is, by the lesser 
evil of punishment, to be cured of the 
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greater evil of injustice. A favourite 
motto of Plato’s is this—iarpucn rns 
movnpias Sixn “‘ Chastisement is the na- 
tural remedy and cure of wickedness,” 
which very well agrees with Hegel’s 
opinion, that punishment is something 
due to the reasonable part of the 
criminal. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, justi- 
fies punishment on the principle of 
retaliation. Crime is inequality— 
punishment is the righting of the ba- 
lance—the offender forced to make 
restitution for what he has unlaw- 


Thus the right of the state to in- 
flict punishment arises from two 
sources—one within the criminal him- 
self, as Plato taught ; the other with- 
out him, as Aristotle held. The latter 
is the commoner and more secular 
principle of the two ; the former, if 
We may so say, is the diviner and 
more godlike. 

Retaliation is almost an intinctive 
principle. It requires, therefore, but 
fittle stretch of refinement to under- 
stand the right of the injured party, 
or the state acting for him, to retaliate 
on the injurer, and repay stripe with 
stripe, burning with burning. The 
other is not so self-evident, and sup- 

ses some sense of evil asa thing 
fateful not for its consequences only, 
but for itself ; and of punishment, not 
as inflicted by another, but produced 
by an accusing conscience in a man’s 
own breast. 

Punishment can only be reforma- 
tory for this reason, that it teaches a 
man how hateful he is to his better self 
—it sets before him the enmity which 
exists within ; and by chastising the 
lower or animal part of his nature, 
enables the superior part to recover 
strength, and re-assert its lawful su- 
premacy. 

The highest aim of a penal code 
should be to combine these two ends 
of punishment ; to make every punish- 
ment a retribution for a wrong done 
to another, and a chastisement to the 
animal nature, which has criminally 
thrown off the restraint of the 
spiritual. 

We have thus a true theory of 
punishment with which to test the 
two extremes—the old criminal code 
and the new; the one erring from 
excess of cruelty, the other from ex- 
cess of lenity. 

On the one hand, the old code, 
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which retaliated suffering with suf- 
fering, by thus restricting the sphere 
of punishment, lost sight of one of 
its diviner uses. Mere retribution 
will never reform. Man will lie 
down under such suffering, stupid 
or insensible—-it will never affect him 
asa discipline. We do not treat our 
child thus; we tell him why we 
punish him, we expostulate with him, 
and try to arouse his moral sense to 
go with the punishment, and to con- 
fess its justice. Has the state, we 
may ask, any right to inflict punish- 
ment on any other principle? Mere 
terrorism has never succeeded in re- 
pressing crime. A century ago, when 
men were hanged by the score every 
week ; when burning, branding, pil- 


So 
lorying, whipping, nose-slitting, press- 
ing with weights, and other tortures, 
whose names we shudder to men- 
tion, were common every-day sen- 
tences, the proportion of the criminal 
population was greater far than it 
now is. In fact, crime has decreased 
almost in proportion as the savage 
laws of retaliation have been repealed. 
The code of Draco makes criminals as 
fast as it despatches them. 

On the other hand, the new code, 
which undertakes the reformation of 
the criminal exclusively, errs against 
a sound theory of punishment. It is 
a growing habit, in our day, to look 
upon the convict not as a culpable 
person at all, but simply as an un- 
fortunate one, who, so far from having 
any atonement to make for his past 
career, is rather in a position to re- 
quire that atonement be made to 
him. Lord Brougham, in his paper 
“On the inefficiency of simple penal 
legislation,” has started this extreme 
opinion :—“ The gaol must be con- 
sidered as a moral hospital, and its 
inmates treated rather as patients 
than criminals. The most hardened 
ruffians are but uncured patients ;” 
and those whom we, in popular lan- 
guage, call incorrigible scoundrels, 
are only confirmed invalids. To bring 
these two doctrines into fashion, two 
very opposite schools have worked 
together ; so remarkably do the op- 
posite tendencies of thought in any 
age conspire to work out its leading 
thoughts. Here the Christian phil- 
anthropist, impressed with the two 
cardinal facts of sin and redemption, 
and feeling that salvation isheld out in 
Christ to the chief of sinners, desires 
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to offer to the criminal a place of re- 
pentance. The Christian doctrine of 
the human will is, that it is very frail 
at best, and always prone to evil ; and 
thus crime is the misfortune as much 
as the fault of one born into the world 
with the taint of original sin. Punish- 
ment, for this reason, should partake 
as far as possible of a reformatory 
character. Retaliation would seem 
as unjust as to punish the excesses of 
an idiot or a child. 

The phrenologist, on the other 
hand, and the French school of 
Positive Philosophy, reduce the ac- 
countability of the criminal to a 
minimum for very different reasons. 
With them right and wrong are as 
much the result of physical organiza- 
tion as of mental constitution. Ac- 
cording to Macbeth, the impossibility 
of ministering to a mind diseased 
made him exclaim, “ Throw physic 
to the dogs, I will none on’t,” but the 
new school of physicians undertake 
to classify mental maladies, although 
as yet they have agreed on no uni- 
form system of therapeutics to meet 
the new cases of disease. Dyzsthesia 
thus is the disease of the imagination, 
and in America the Southern physi- 
cians have pronounced that the Afri- 
can race is affected witha tendency to 
run away, which is called, in the new 
jargon, Drapetomania. 

Thus Christian philanthropy and 
modern materialism have combined, 
quite unconsciously to each other, to 
recommend the new doctrine. 

On this subject of limited responsi- 
hility we would gladly enlarge did 
space permit; as it is, we can only 
refer our readers to an article on the 
subject by Mr. Thompson in the Ox- 
ford Essays for 1855. Though a 
jurist cannot go as far as the stoical 
paradox that every bad man is mad, 
there is, no doubt, a border land be- 
tween guilt and irresponsibility, in 
which many great crimes are perpe- 
trated. All excuses for crime resolve 
themselves into these two—we did 
not will this, and we were not capable 
of willing. The new reformatory 
discipline of prisons has its excuse in 
this, that one of these two excuses 
may be pleaded by every criminal : 
he sinned either with absence of 
knowledge or of will, and deserves in 
either case to be beaten only with 
few stripes. 


The dangerous exaggeration is that 
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which tells us that he is no criminal 
at all; as Lord Stanley seemed to 
imply in his Bristol speech, when he 
said, “‘ Circumstances and organisa- 
tion are the sole causes of crime.” 
The religious world was startled 
thirty years ago by the oracular an- 
nouncement made by Lord Brougham, 
that a man is no more accountable 
for his -creed than his colour; the 
legal world are now startled by 
another announcement that man is 
no more accountable for his crimes 
than for his circumstances and or- 
ganisation. Paradoxes are dangerous 
things ; they recoil on the heads of 
those who shoot with them. The 
cause of criminal reform will not 
gain by denying the common instincts 
of mankind. A criminal is an ob- 
ject naturally hated by others, driven 
out as Cain from the haunts of men; 
to reclaim him we must teach him 
to hate himself—we must remind 
him that he has done himself wrong 
as well as others; and, coming thus 
“to himself,” he will learn to repent 
thoroughly, as sinning against God, 
his neighbour, and himself. 

For the ticket-of-leave system, 
which has been somehow mixed up 
with the new system of reformatory 
prisons, no excuse can be offered. It 
ought to be known, however, that 
the much-abused law of 1853, estab- 
lishing the licensing system and sub- 
stituting penal servitude for trans- 
portation, has nothing whatever to do 
with the convicts now at large on 
tickets-of-leave. Not a single convict 
sentenced under that act has, or had 
when the outcry began, yet beenreleased 
on licence. The ticket-of-leave system 
in fact is a part of the old rule of 
transportation. It was usual to re- 
lease at home all invalid convicts, 
and all males sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation, who, as a rule, 
were confined in close hulks and 
never sent abroad at all. The num- 
ber of these liberated convicts, be- 
sides, bears a most insignificant ratio 
to the number of criminals liberated 
constitutionally—the proportion dur- 
ing the last three and a quarter years 
being 6,730 to 90,000, 

But the ticket-of-leave system is 
only part of a wider evil of mistaken 

hilanthropy, that the convict’s be- 
entour should in any way affect his 
term of sentence. No scheme more 
uuwise could ever have been de- 
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vised than this ; it holds out a pre- 
mium to hypocrisy, and brings the 
sentence of the law into contempt. 
The whole system of reprieves indeed 
is bad. By a kind of fiction, in 
which, as Bacon would say, school 
divinity hath infected law, it has 
been always held that mercy, or the 
right to annul the sentence of the 
law, is part of the prerogative or 
right in the exercise of which the 
sovereign is most like the Supreme. 
It may seem almost profane to ques- 
tion this analogy, engraven as it is in 
all our memories in lines of Shake- 
speare, sacred almost as Holy Writ. 
But may we not ask, does the Supreme 
thus reprieve from punishment. 
Does he say and unsay his sentences ? 
Has the gospel ever reversed at all 
the original sentence that the wages 
of sin is death? Does the penitent, 
drunkard, or profligate escape one 
pang because his spirit is renewed 
and his heart changed? Of some, 
on the contrary, it is said by the 
Apostle that their bodies are delivered 
unto Satan, that their spirits may be 
saved in the day of the Lord. Thus 
the rule of the Divine government is 
not to reprieve, as we commonly 
understand it. The sentence ori- 
ginally pronounced is enforced to 
the very letter, although by the me- 
thod of grace a new life is given to 
replace the old, which is condemned 
and dying daily. 

To apply these principles to hu- 
man affairs, let the sentence once 
pronounced be inexorably enforced, 
and the prisoner not discharged till 
he has paid back in punishment the 
very uttermost farthing of guilt. 
Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure 
is quite a code of sound principles 
of jurisprudence on this subject ; 
thus :— 


Mercy is not itself that oft looks so ; 
Pardon is still the nurse of second woe, 


Again :— 

So our decrees 
Dead to infliction to themselves are dead, 
And liberty plucks justice by the nose. 
The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum, 


Again :— 


We must not make a scarecrow of the laws, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 

And let it keep one shape, ti!l custom make it 
Their perch and not their terror. 
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Again, Angelo the villain, who bas 
throughout given our philanthropists 
some sound principles of law, says, 
when asked to show some pity :— 


I show it most of all when I show justice, 
For then I pity those I do not know, 


Our modern practice has been 
quite at variance with these sound 
maxims. A sentence of imprison- 
mentis pronounced with all solemnity, 
which, before half the time is ex- 
pired, will be reversed on a little de- 
vout behaviour on the part of the 
prisoner, backed by the recommenda- 
tion of the chaplain, who is naturally 
not unwilling to vouch for the suc- 
cess of his spiritual therapeutics by 
pronouncing the mental patient cured. 
Baron Alderson said at the opening 
of the special winter assizes ut Liver- 
pool :— 


You will find a good many, I do not know 
how many, cases in which people have been 
pardoned, so to speak, and come back on the 
world with what is called at present a ticket- 
of-leave ; which evidently seems to me—in its 
effects, I mean—an unwise system. They 
are let loose upon society, and the reason 
given is, that it is impossible to keep persons 
so long in prison as the term they were 
usually transported for. People get tired, 
and then the chaplains of the gacls become 
extremely attentive, the offender turns up 
the whites of his eyes, and pretends to be a 
converted sinner ; the chaplain considers him- 
self complimented on the effect of his admin- 
istration, and recommends him to be set free. 
A pardon is given which is nothing but an 
incentive, and then you have the result in a 
great number of crimes by men who are not 
really reformed, but pretend to be so for the 
suke of escaping punishment. 


It is certain we must give up the 
ticket-of-leave system. Paterfamilias 
has cried out against it; and when 
that emblem and embodiment of the 
national greatness cannot walk the 
streets in safety day or night, it is 
high time to interfere. The mistake 
we are making with our model pri- 
sons and tickets-of-leave is this, that 
we suppose punishment to be one 
thing and reformation another. As 
we formerly punished without a 
thought of reforming the criminal, 
so we now try to reform without 
preiening ; whereas, we can only re- 
orm a criminal by punishment. It 
is as unjust to the criminal as to the 
law itself, to reprieve him before his 
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seutence is expired. It is not the 
law of society only that calls out to 
avenge crime ; the lawof the man’s 
own nature, his conscience within 
him demands the sentence and ap- 
proves it. Reformation by kindness 
alone is neither in harmony with the 
laws of God or man. The man who 
has exhausted his sentence in penal 
servitude has not only suffered for 
his crime, but he has also satisfied 
the law. Now, as the object of refor- 
matory discipline is to restore the 
moral character, the first step towards 
this must be to show the criminal 
that he has satisfied the law ; that by 
no legal fiction, but in sober earnest, 
he has paid back in suffering for the 
wrong he has done. Accompany 
this punishment with suitable moral 
teaching, let the criminal know why 
he suffers ;—and when he is released, 
if nct reformed, it will not have been 
the fault of the law. 

We desire, then, neither to trans- 
port our convicts beyond the seas, to 
spread their vices among our colo- 
nists ; nor to let them loose on tickets- 
of-leave, to carry on their depredations 
on society at home ; we dian that 
our secondary punishments should be 
imprisonment with hard labour, that 
the term should be short and the 
labour sharp, and that the execution 
of the sentence should be inexorably 
carried out to the very letter. There 
should be no reprieves, no exemption 
from labour, and no abridgment of 
the term of punishment on any beha- 
viour however exemplary. 

A difficulty here occurs as to how we 
shall provide labour for our convict 
population. Our prison labour, such 
as picking oakum, the crank, the 
treadmill, are only expedients for 
wasting labour, not using it. Now, 
no man will give his labour heartily 
if he sees it go to waste, or used 
without any profit to himself. Slaves 
are notoriously idle from the days of 
the Egyptian taskmasters to our own, 
and convicts are slaves employed to 
labour at works which bring no pro- 
fit either to themselves or their mas- 
ters. No scheme for forcing labour 
could be devised more cruel or waste- 
ful than the treadmill—it exacts 
equal muscular effort from the strong 
and the weak. It is absurd to exact, 
moreover, a kind of labour which 
tasks the hand only, not the head. 
Such manual labour, where there is 

















































































































































































































































































































no room to exercise skill, only de- 
grades criminals instead of reforming 
them. If juvenile reformatories have 
succeeded, it has been principally 
from the industrial training given to 
the children ; adult reformatories can 
only succeed on the same plan. Why 
should not the thief, who is incar- 
cerated for stealing so much property, 
not only earn his release by his suf- 
fering punishment, but repay the 
state the cost of his maintenance 
during his imprisonment? Mr. Fre- 
derick Hill, late Inspectorof Prisons, 
says on this subject :— 


Tkere should be both agricultural and 
manufacturing prisons, and the manufacturing 
prisons sl.onld be constructed some for one 
kind of work and some for another. Thus 
there should be a prison where the chief 
employment is weaving, another where it is 
shoemaking, another for blacksmiths and 
other workers in iron, and a mill for spinners, 
By an arrangement for removing a body of 
prisoners from place to place, large quanti- 
ties of waste land might be brought into 
cultivation. 

This system has been tried already 

on a small scale in one or two places, 
and has been found to work well. 
By the system of piece-work, and 
allowing the men to do overwork on 
which a value was placed, to go in 
diminution of their term of sentence 
[this part of the scheme we would 
discard] or to furnish a fund for 
their support a short time after their 
release, and a part to purchase small 
indulgences and alleviations of their 
condition, the most remarkable re- 
sults have been obtained in Aus- 
tralia and Bermuda. The nature 
of the convicts seemed transformed 
—they worked cheerfully and well. 
Results as favorable have already 
been obtained in the Portland prison. 
In 1855 the value of labour amounted 
t» £40,120, while the expenses were 
£57,239, so that nearly sixty per 
cent of the cost of maintenance has 
been repaid. 

The expenses for the maintenance of 
prisoners in England and Wales were, 
in 1853, £450,416, the number of 
prisoners being 109,083. In 1853, 
the average total cost per head per 
annum was £26 19s. 84d. ; still the 
average earnings only amounted to 
£2 1s. 5d. At Pentonville, in 1855, 
while the total expenditure was 
£15,295, the value of the productive 
labour was only £916. 
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Something must be done to deve- 
lop the industrial resources of our 
great prisons. We have in our pri- 
sons a great labour power of 100,000 
hands, maintained at great cost to 
the state, and wearing itself out in 
mischievous idleness, or employed in 
unprofitable tasks, exhausting to 
body and mind. Can we not adapt 
some machinery to this great motive 
power, and set these hands to work 
and these heads to think, to their 
great advantage and ours ? 

Labour, not hand-labour only, but 
head-labour also—labour that is of 
the whole man, body, soul and 
spirit—is God’s great cure for sin. 
Say not man was cursed when he was 
set to dig the ground. The earth was 
cursed for man’s sake, it is true, but 
man’s redemption began thereupon. 
If idleness is the devil’s school, work 
is God’s school, and all reformation 
of the criminal will be hopeless, 
though we treat him ever so Eindly 
and train him ever so religiously, if 
we do not keep his fingers busy and 
his brain at work. 

As to the objection that the em- 
ployment of convicts at remunerative 
labour will interfere with the free 
labour outside the prison, it hardly 
deserves a reply ; 100,000 criminals 
will surely not lower the rate of 
wages against 8,000,000 free labourers 
outside ; besides, the only satisfaction 
that one rogue can render back to 
the eighty honest men who are help- 
ing to support him in prison, is that 
he shall give some labour in return, 
and so reduce the cost of his main- 
tenance. Could the principle of in- 
dustrial employment in prison be so 
applied, as that the thief should re- 
store during his term of sentence the 
value or a part of the value of the 
goods he had stolen, the state would 
at once achieve all the ends of punish- 
ment retributive and reformatory. 
The old criminal law, old as human 
nature, is that the injured man may 
exact retribution from his injurer— 
blood for blood and gold for gold. 
The modern law substitutes the state 
for the individual; the law is the 
avenger of blood and the recoverer 
of stolen goods, but the right of the 
injured party to compensation still 
remains. He does not forfeit the 
right because the state exacts it for 
him. In many cases the law allows 
him compensation ; as in cases of 
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wilful arson, the value of the pro- 
perty destroyed may be recovered 
from the county at large. 

We have only to apply this an- 
cient time-honoured lex talionis to 
cases of ordinary theft, to establish a 
ease for industrial prisons. Treat 
criminals incarcerated for theft as in- 
solvents sold into slavery until they 
shall pay the debt, or as much of it 
as the law shall determine is equiva- 
lent to the culpability of the offence. 
In the case of the professional thief, 
it would be hard to say who is the 
creditor he is bound to compensate 
first. Is it the last person he robbed, 
or the person he robbed of most, who 
is to have the first charge on this en- 
cumbered estate of larceny? Probably 
he will deserve to be treated as other 
insolvents, and allowed to compound 
with his creditors. The prison in fact 
should be a bankruptcy court, and 
after so many years penal servitude 
as a slave artisan, or as a slave dock- 
labourer, or a slave farm-labourer, 
as the case may be, he might be 
released a better man, perhaps, than 
when he went into prison. He would 
have learned, at least, by hard ex- 
perience the teaching of that text on 
which all criminal reform is based : 
“ Let him that stole steal no more, but 
rather let him labour, working with 
his hands the thing that is honest, 
that he may give to him that 
needeth.” 

There is only one more objection 
which could be advanced against this 
plan of industrial prisons, which is that 
it would interfere with the silent or se- 
paratesystem which has been supposed 
to work so well. Here we have to re- 
mark that two things are confound- 
ed which are quite distinct in them- 
selves. The silent system is one 
thing; the system of separation and 
classification therewith another. We 
were shamed thirty years ago out of 
the old prison discipline, in which 
criminals were huddled together, 
and those who came in novices left 
the prison proficients in crime. But 
theBritish Themisrapidly passes from 
one theory to another. From the 
cruelty of caging together in one den 
men as wild as beasts, with others as 
innocent as boys, we adopted the 
counter-cruelty of immuring men in 
a living tomb. Not dead but buried, 
might be said of the unhappy victims 
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of the silent system, when carried 
out with the rigour which some of its 
advocates recommended. The euphe- 
mism with which they built up the 
door of the cell of a condemned monk 
or nun in ancient days, 


Sister, let thy sorrows cease, 
Sinful brother, part in peace, 


may be paralleled now in modern 
times. 

The fallacy by which prison re- 
formers imposed upon themselves, 
that the silent system was a means of 
reformation, resembles the fallacy 
about time as an agent so acutely 
exposed by Bishop Copleston. There 
are changes that are brought about 
in time, but time itself will never 
bring about the change; so with the 
reform of the criminal. He may be 
reformed in solitude, at least in a 
state of separation from his old com- 
panions in crime. But separation by 
itself will work no change in his 
character ; if complete—if the silent 
system is carried out in all its horrors, 
it may only harden him or madden 
him, but it will never reform him. 
To suppose that the conscience will 
begin to quicken itself, and the man 
see his own misdeeds, merely because 
he is given Jeisure to do so, is to give 
human nature credit for powers 
which it does not possess. It is not 
overstraining the metaphor to say 
that almost as soon will a dead body 
breathe life into itself, as a soul dead 
in trespasses and sins repent because 
it is shut up with itself, and has no 
vent for its thoughts in planning fur- 
ther wickedness. 

Of the two extremes, unbroken soli- 
tude or indiscriminate intercourse, the 
old is better. Scylla and Charybdis 
were both to be avoided by the wary 
navigator, but Circe warns Ulysses 
rather to approach Scylla of the two. 
So of the two extremes, of allow- 
ing the prisoners to enjoy each other’s 
society, or the silent cell, the mask and 
the boarded compartment in chapel, 
we consider the former less demorali- 
zing because less inhumanising. Man 
can sin in solitude, but he cannot re- 
pent in solitude. The force of habit 
and example, if- great onthe side of 
evil, is greater even on the side of 
good. ‘To learn to restrain till we 
try is as useless as to theorise about 
light to a blind man or sound to a 
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deaf. Hamlet well describes the use 
of custom ;-— 


That monster custom who all sense doth eat, 
Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good, 

He likewise gives a frock or livery 

That aptly is put on, 


The prison yard should thus be 
the trial ground of the reforming 
convict. It is much easier, no doubt, 
to lock him up in a cell and to keep 
him thus out of temptation. Butthe 
state has to think of the future, and 
for its own sake at least, if not for 
the prisoner’s, is bound to discharge 
him from prison able to exercise 
some self-restraint, and persuaded at 
least as far as this, that good for its 
own sake is better than evil, and 
stone-breaking with a parish ticket a 
more profitable trade than to rob 
bullion with an Agar or to rifle the 
share market with a Redpath. 

The sum of what we have 
gested is then as follows :— 

1. That we shall not in any case 
return to the plan of transportation, 
not even to such settlements as Nor- 
folk Island, where we apprehend 
that government is meditating the 
re-establishment of a convict prison. 

2. That we shall sentence juvenile 
offenders to reformatory discipline 
only ; never to penal. 


sere 
sug 
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3. That the penalties to which 
adults are sentenced shall be short 
but severe, and that in no case shall 
any commutation of sentence be al- 
lowed. 

4, That the sentence shall in every 
case be hard labour of some kind, re- 
munerative to the state and suita- 
ble to the sex and strength of the 
convict. 

5. That the convict be received, 
after his term of sentence is expired, 
in some reformatory, as that at Wake- 
field ; or be provided with employ- 
ment in government works, so that 
the ticket-of-leave system be dis- 
continued. 

6. That his earnings during this 
intermediate state, between his penal 
sentence and his entire release from 
custody, be allowed to accumulate ; to 
which a small bounty be added by 
the state to enable the convict to emi- 
grate. 

By this plan the state would end 
where it has hitherto begun, and in- 
stead of discharging the scum of its 
population to plant new Englands at 
the ends of the earth, would only 
send out, as the Greek republics 
formerly did, trained colonists, inured 
to hardship by prison discipline, 
taught by sad experience the dif- 
ference between vice and virtue, and 
skilled in industrial arts which would 
be of use in the new settlement. 


NEWMAN ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION.* 


Ty the days when Philosophy was 
young, and still wore the passionate 
expression of Poetry on her face,her 
votaries were expected to prove that 
they could not only think but create, 
not only reason but imagine. The 
philosopher was not simply content 
with knitting the skeleton of an argu- 
ment together; he padded out the 
gaunt and bony anatomy with flesh 
and blood. The world required of 
him at once a cool head and a glow- 


ing fancy. Hence, in political phi- 


* The Office and Work of Universities, 
Lendon: Longman, 1856. 


losophy, the ideal Republic of Plato, 
whose rigorous method dies out with 
a blaze of glory in the story of Er, 
the son of Armenius—hence the Uto- 
pia of More, and the Oceana of 
Harrington. 

The philosophy of education 
abounds with parallel instances. The 
creation of ideal Universities is a 
piaything of superior intellects. It 
might plausibly be argued (we com- 
mend the thought to Dr. Newman’s 
Attic enthusiasm) that the Republic 


By John Henry Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. 


Discourses on the Scope and Nature of University Education, addressed to the Catholics of 


Dublin. 
Dublin; James Duffy, 1852, 
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is a tractate on education rather than 
re the pencilled outline of a 

Jniversity rather than a state. But, 
without going so far back, our own 
literature abounds with illustrations. 
The epistle of Milton to Master 
Hartlib contains such a_ creation. 
The reminiscences of school, with its 
premature exercises, “ wrung from 
poor striplings like blood out of the 
nose,” and of college, with its abrupt 
transition from the sands of gram- 
mar to the deeps of logic, excite the 
poet’s indignation, which flowers off 
in the shape of an academic scheme. 
A. spacious house is procured. A 
Socratic preceptor is engaged. The 
studies are laid down. They form a 
Jacob’s ladder. The lowest round is 
grammar. So the ladder rises by the 
successive steps of agriculture, his- 
torical physiology, physic, (enough 
for a gentleman to know how to 
“manage a crudity” in proprio 
stomacho—and who can say but he 
uiny one day save an army hereby ?) 
ethics, polities, logic, rhetoric, poetics, 
—with Italian, Hebrew, and choice 
tragedies and comedies at odd places 
—until the highest round is fixed in 
“an universal insight into things.” 
And all this is combined with the use 
of weapons, wrestling, music for the 
young gentlemen in the “interim of 
unsweating themselves,” military 
motions, “ diet plain, healthful, and 
moderate,” until thestudentis turned 
out totus teres atque rotundus, equally 
fit to be captain of a troop of horse, 
or the preacher of sermons very dif- 
ferent from those which usually ex- 
ercise the patience of congregations. 
The reader, perhaps, may recollect 
the vision of a philosophical college, 
which dressed itself out from the 
wardrobe of Cowley’s fancy. His 
** Proposition” enumerates all the of- 
ficers from the twenty philosophers, 
down through seventeen gradations 
in the academic hierarchy, to four 
old women “ to tend the chambers, 
to keep the house clean, and such like 
services,” “necessary women at ten 
pounds.” The prosaic matter of re- 
venue does not exclude a touch of 
poetic fancy, quite in Dr. Newman’s 
way. ‘That the professors’ lodg- 
ings have gardens behind them, just 
after the manner of the Chartreux 
beyond sea. ‘That the inside of the 
cloister be lined with a gravel-walk, 
and that walk with a row of trees ; 
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and that in the midst there be a par- 
terre of flowers and a fountain.” The 
professors are to sup together in the 
parlour within the hall every night, 
and to dine there twice a week at the 
two round tables. The reverend 
chaplain is to catechise the scholars 
every Sunday afternoon, not “ trou- 
bling himself and his auditors with 
the controversies of divinity, but 
only teaching God in His just com- 
mandments, and in His wonderful 
works.” In foul weather, it will not 
be amiss for the undergraduates to 
learn some graceful and decorous 
dance. A greater than Cowley has 
described such a University in his 
house of Solomon. What reader of 
the New Atlantis has forgotten the 
comely father, clothed in a robe of 
fine black cloth, with curious gloves, 
and shoes of peach-coloured velvet— 
(the accomplished Oratorian, the Fa- 
ther of the Solomon’s House in 
Stephen’s-green, may thank us for a 
practical hint in re vestiarid)— borne 
in a chariot, all of cedar, gilt and 
adorned with crystal? Who has not 
been astounded by the caves for coa- 
gulations, indurations, refrigerations, 
and conservations ; the towers, half 
a mile high; the great lakes, salt 
and fresh; the fair and large baths ; 
the kitchens, dispensatories, fur- 
naces, brew-houses, bake-houses, per- 
spective-houses, perfume-houses, en- 
gine-houses, §mathematical-houses, 
houses of illusion; the merchants, 
depredators, mystery-men, pioneers, 
compilers, dowry-men, lamps, inocu- 
lators, interpreters of nature; the 
statues of invocation, the hymns and 
services? Many instances might be 
added from the speeches of modern 
statesmen—many more from the re- 
ports of the various commissions 
upon the state, discipline, and stu- 
dies of our Universities. A place 
beside Cowley might be found for the 
eloquent professor Vaughan of Oxford, 
who anticipates the apotheosis of the 
scheaabtal system, thetime when pro- 
fessors “may not irrigate the ground 
immediately beside them, buttheabun- 
dance of their spring-heads shall go 
forward to feed and cleanse the cities 
of the earth, or to move the vast 
wheels of European literature, or to 
deepen the main sea of the world’s 
knowledge.” We cannot do more 
than allude to that scheme of the 
wise and virtuous Berkeley, of which 
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Swift spoke in some of the gentlest 
words that ever dropped from his 
gall-dipped pen: ‘ Your Excellency 
shall see his whole scheme of a life 
academico-philosophical, of a college 
founded for Indian scholars and mis- 
sionaries, where he most exorbitantly 
demands a whole £100 a-year for 
himself.” Shall we close our long 
list with the laureate’s exquisite anc 
philosophic trifle, the female Uni- 
versity, the girl-graduates, and violet- 
hooded doctors ? 

With Dr. Newman’s two works on 
University Education before us, we do 
not hesitate toadd his name to thisil- 
lustriouscatalogue. It is another pro- 
jectforexperiments that can never be 
experimented. But his has been a 
harder fate than that of his prede- 
cessors—for even 8. Paul’s College, 
Bermuda, was hardly an accom- 
plished fact—inasmuch as he has been 
called upon to embody his concep- 
tion. The finest materials give but a 
coarse draft of the idea that floats 
invisibly before the spirit of a man 
of genius. But if you give Phidias 
clay instead of marble, the factual 
will be a still less adequate exponent 
of the ideal. If Milton had been 
called upon to carry out his scheme, 
where would the Ulysses have been 
found, with sinews equal to the task 
of bending his bow? For his Socratic 
preceptor, we should have some 
wrong-headed wrangler, some well- 
crammed classman with the soul of a 
clown, some mooning medallist. For 
the grave and fancied descant in lofty 
fuges, fact would give us a French- 
man with a cracked fiddle. The 
young gentlemen of Milton’s Univer- 
sity would be very much on a par 
with those of Cicero House. The 
professors of the Cowley Philosophi- 
cal College meet at their symposia 
divine ; but alas! their conversation 
is as dull and twaddling as that over 
the old port in the common-rooms and 
combination-rooms of less preten- 
tious seminaries. Freedom from re- 
ligious contention, and exact adjust- 
ment of income to expense, were two 
primary ends of the founder. Yet 
the whole establishment is convulsed 
with feuds. The uncontroversial 
chaplain is an extreme man; his 
catecheticals are the watch-word of 

im Puritans or jaunty Jowettites. 

he four old “necessary” ladies are 
engaged in the direst controversies. 
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Professor Shallow receives upon 
his head the contents of a slop- 
pail, which was destined by Mrs. 
lighfly for the bay-wig of Mrs. Pru- 
dence Faithful. The nicely adjusted 
economics become inextricably con- 
fused under an esthetical bursar or 
a Hegelian dean. The college is 
gazetted as bankrupt; and Cowley 
Philosophical College becomes Bel- 
larena Villa. We suspect that the 
vision which Dr. Newman has raised 
is destined for a parallel fate. His 
medieval and ultramontane Uni- 
versity—fair as Oxford, progressive 
as Cambridge, philosophic as Berlin, 
faithful as the schools of Paris or of 
Rome—is not more real than Solo- 
mon’s House. His professors belong 
to the same category as Cowley’s phi- 
losophers, or Bacon’s mystery-men. 
His magnificent halls are about as 
substantial as the palace in Dray- 
ton’s Nymphidia, which had a roof 
of bats’ wings ; and are illuminated 
like it with nothing warmer than— 
moonshine. 

We have placed our conclusion 
first. We shall now lay before our 
readers the dimedia by which we ar- 
rive at the conclusion. We shall, in 
the first place, briefly examine the 
“‘ Discourses on the scope and nature 
of University Education,” directing 
attention specially to the singular 
verbal fallacy which is the quaking 
foundation on which the whole super- 
structure reposes. We shall then 
analyze the “ Office and Work of 
Universities,” remarking on the in- 
tellectual characteristics which it 
evinces, and the curious confessions 
which it implies. 

I.—The “ Discourses” are founded 
upon a verbal fallacy, as we have 
said. Their argument is briefly 
this :— 

A University, adequately defined, 
is a seat of wnwersal knowledge. The 
omission of any branch of knowledge 
upon principle is a confession that it 
has no scientific basis, or else a self- 
abdication of the splendid title of 
University. Now theology must, in 
the long run, be omitted in all Pro- 
testant seminaries. Therefore, in the 
first place, Protestantism admits that 
theology has no objective basis. And, 
in the second place, a University is 
ex vi terminorum inconceivable, ex- 
cept in connection with the Papal 
unity. 
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That we may not misrepresent Dr. 
Newman, we shall quote his own 
words. The very first sentence of 
his book runs thus :—‘The view 
taken of a University in the Dis- 
courses which form this volume is of 
the following kind :—that it is a 
place of teaching universal know- 
ledge.” Again, 

“A University,asthe name implies, 
is theseat of universal knowledge. This 
definition of a University can hardly be 
gainsayed —if a University be, from 
the nature of the case, a place of instruc- 
tion where universal knowledge is pro- 
fessed, and if in a certain Univer- 
sity, so called, the subject of religion 
is excluded, one of two conclusions is 
inevitable: either that little or 
nothing is known about the Supreme 
Being, or that the seat of learning 
calls itself what it is not. It is in- 
conceivable that they would consent 
to this omission in an institution 
which is bound—from the nature of 
the case—from its very idea and its 
name—to make a profession of all 
sorts of knowledge whatever.” 

It is a favorite controversial arti- 
fice of Dr. Newman’s to assume the 
disputed premises which he requires, 
with such phrases as, ‘ I suppose no 
one will deny.” In the present 
case, we make bold to assert that 
his definition is etymologically 
and historically false. We cannot 
see that it would have riuch cogency 
if true; men manage to enjoy, and 
to profit by, many institutions which 
do not exactly fulfil their verbal de- 
finitions. Paterfamilias is hardl 
such a verbal enthusiast as to see 
for the school in which the greatest 
amount of cxoAz4 is realized. 

But, whatever weight may practi- 
cally be attached to these high @ 
priori speculations, they have in the 
present case the slight disadvantage 
of being utterly without foundation. 
A University, in the conception of 
the Roman pontiffs, was no scheme of 
universal knowledge, radiating from 
the centre of theolo; The term is, 
in all probability, derived from the 
humbler analogy of a borough-town.* 
There was the whole incorporation 
of the borough ; there were also the 
companies of crafts or trades, who 
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marched up the streets on highdays 
and holidays, and broke each other’s 
heads in a loving way, when the 
mighty ale of England or the good 
wine of Germany had done its work. 
The crafts were the collegia, the in- 
corporation the universitas of the 
town. When the popes founded a 
studium generale, the sum total of 
its members was analogically termed 
the universitas, while the collegiwm 
was sometimes a single public faculty, 
sometimes a private incorporation of 
certain members of the universitas. 
It was not strange that a single cle- 
ver writer, like Mtr, Sewell, should 
have caught up this argument some 
twenty-three years ago, when repre- 
senting the prejudice of the elder 
Universities against the London Uni- 
versity. It is something stranger that 
a profound lawyer likeSir C. Wether- 
all, in his argument before the Privy 
Council against chartering that in- 
stitution, should have almost reposed 
his cause upon the ingenious quibble. 
But it is passing strange that Dr. 
Newman, with the additional light 
thrown upon the history of Univer- 
sities by the late Sir William Hamil- 
ton especially, should have ventured 
to repeat so transparent a fallacy. Of 
the thirteen authorities, packed by 
Dr. Newman himself in the appendix, 
eight only support his view, while 
the remaining five either waver be- 
tween universe scientiz and ab uni- 
versis audiende, or with the famous 
¢ A. Wood define a University as “ an 
incorporation of many public schools 
—a place for the reception of ald 
wale that desire to learn.” One of 
the greatest jurists of the sixteenth 
century, dean of the juridical fa- 
culty in three Universities, thus 
clearly sums up the whole. “A 
seminary may be styled indifferently 
studium generale, or University, for 
the same reason, because the studies 
of which it is the seat are proposed 
publicly and gratuitously, as its pri- 
vileges are granted to all its members 
universally. Nor has it less right to 
the title of University because certain 
selected sciences only, and not uni- 
versal science, are those professed 
and taught. The University is not 
of sciences but of public teaching.”+ 


* See the ** Account of the University of Glasgow,” by Reid the Scotch philospher. 


¢ Translated from a passage of P. Gregorius Tholoranus de Republica, quoted by Sir W. 
Hamilton, te whom we owe some of the materials of this section. 
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Let us remind Dr. Newman that the 
pontifis—the “‘ Peter,” as he would 
say—of the middle ages had not 
“* developed” the idea of a University, 
and that their Universities were even 
less of academical encyclopedias than 
the Queen’s University of Ireland. 
Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge had 
originally the single faculty of arts ; 
Salerno, of medicine. The renowned 
seminary of Louvain was established 
as Universitas studii by Pope Martin 
V. in 1425; yet it was not licensed 
to have a theological school before the 
next pontificate. The truth is, that 
on historical or etymological grounds, 
Dr. Newman ne just as well argue 
that the omission of conchology or 
eenaaiony. of Sanscrit pevey or 

amschatkan exegesis, of phlebo- 
tomy, or the noble science of self- 
defence, invalidates the claim to the 
tit'e of University. 

Let usnot be accused of irreverence. 
Were we to construct an ideal Uni- 
versity, assuredly theology should be 
there. Scholarship, criticism, men- 
tal and moral philosuphy, all pure 
natural knowledge, all virgin and un- 
deflowered arts and sciences, should 
be so many handmaids that rise up 
and call her blessed. The ripestclus- 
ters of the vine of knowledge should 
be thrown by the scholar into the 
wine-press which his Redeemer trod. 
But theology should reign, as she 
does reign in our Universities, over 
hearty and willing subjects. And of 
what theology does Dr. Newman 
speak? In his Discourses he tells us 
of a theology which is neither catho- 
lic, nor physical, nor polemical, nor 
“‘our common Christianity,” nor ac- 
ener with Scriptures. And he 
then gives us a piece of splendid con- 
fusion in the shape of a physico-theo- 
logical creed, incomparably less full 
and accurate than that contained in 
the first article of the church which 
he has abandoned. Is this theology 
to be the received text in the Catho- 
lic University of Ireland? or are we 
to turn to that which was invented in 
the thirteenth century, and “ raised 
by theDominican friars to the dignityof 
ascience.” “‘Itwas nottillthenextcen- 
tury,” says our author, “that theology 
took that place which law assumed 
about a century before it. Then it was 
that the friars, especially the Domini- 
cans, were doing as much fortheology as 
the Bolognese professors did for law. 
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They raised it (if I may so speak of 
what is divine) to the dignity of a 
science.” Portentous words, which 
exclude the theologus of the New Tes- 
tament, John the Divine,—the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, whose wri- 
tings girdle the universal church like 
a wall of adamant, —Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Athanasius — apostles, 
prophets, saints, and martyrs—from 
the list of Christian theologians, and 
ut in their place the Dominican 
riars. Is this to be the theology of 
the Catholic University? In the 
name of “ our common Christianity,” 
that despised thing—in unison, we 
believe, with the strong feeling of 
many earnest Roman Catholics—we 
trust not. 

II. We must now proceed to sketch 
the argument—if argument it is to 
be termed—of the “ Office and Work 
of universities.” 

A . University is described. Its 
necessity is said to be founded upon 
the need of personal influence as well 
as books. This is ingeniously illus- 
trated by gentlemanlike manners, 
parliamentary tact, scientific meet- 
ings, knowledge of the world, and 
knowledge of religion. The latter is 
said “toneed the personal presence 
of a teacher, or, in theological lan- 
guage,” (it is well to be doing busi- 
ness as aman goes)—“‘ oral tradition.” 
The first qualification of a University 
is its site. ‘We must betake our- 
selves to the bright and beautiful 
Athens.” We have a description of 
Attica which is certainly a gem of 
poateat rhetoric: “The dark violet 

villows, with their white edges down 
below ; the graceful, fanlike jets of 
silver upon the rocks, which slowly 
rise aloft like water-spirits from the 
deep, then shiver and break, and 
shroud themselves, and disappear in 
a soft mist of foam ; the long waves, 
keeping steady time, like a line of sol- 
diery, as they resound upon the hollow 
shore!” A delicate vision, drawn with 
a master’s hand ! The landscape, how- 
ever, is viewed sarcastically through 
the spectacles of the agent of a Lon- 
don company. Really we know no 
one to rival Dr. Newman in this 
line, except Mr. George Robins, who 
described an estate in Attica, and 
capped the climax before the hammer 
fell, by announcing regular and well- 
hoi omnibuses from the Pirzus. 
As instances of the necessity of .a 
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beautiful site for a university, Paris, 
Louvain, and Anthony-a-Wool’s de- 
scription of Oxford, are alleged. We 
are happy to announce to those timid 
persons, who have looked upon the 
“ latter bulwark of the Reformation,” 
asa citadel likely to be captured by 
the Jesuits, that Dr. Newman mag- 
nanimously gives up Oxford, not in 

enerosity, but contempt. “I desi- 
Seeute a more central position than 
Oxford has to show.” But now we 
are brought back to Athens. Uni- 
versity life in that city is described 
cleverly, with large and varied his- 
torical erudition easily thrown toge- 
ther. We had noted that the canvas 
is so crowded, that Basil appears to 
be represented as a hearer of Plato, 
and Gregory of Pericles; but Dr. 
Newman disarms criticism by con- 
fession. Next follows an essay upon 
the sophists; Protagoras and Car- 
neades being examples of the attrac- 
tions of knowledge without pecuniary 
endowments, andapparently designed 
as t of the Rector of the Catho- 
lic University and his staff. Next, 
we are treated to a curious ‘paper, 
something after the manner of Addi- 
son, on discipline and influence as 
two t agents of education. This 
is followed by a sketch of the Alexan- 
drian museum and the Roman schools. 
From the downfall of civilization, the 
writer cleverly slides round to Eng- 
land and Ireland, for to these, and 
not to Alexandria, did the pontiff 
turn from the wreck of learning and 
civilization. The fact that this was 
a step eminently successful, yet emi- 
nently unlike the dictates of human 
foresight, becomes a thread on which 
to hang an essay on “ Detachment,” 
i.e, “the being dependent upon 
nothing sublunary,” which, we are in- 
formed, is “ one of the special ecclesi- 
astical virtues of the popes.” . “ They 
are of all men most exposed to the 
temptation of secular conversions, 
and, as history tells us, they have 
been of all men least subject to it.” 
Are we to take refuge from our sur- 
prise at this novel historic generaliza- 
tion in the epithet ecclesiastical ? In 
common phase, Mr. So-and-so was a 
humbug; in the Pickwickian sense, 
he was a virtuous gentleman. In 
ordinary parlance, the bishops of 
Rome were the very “ artful dodgers” 
of histary ; the measured concessions 
of Nice, on account of the “old cus- 
toms,” orof Chalcedon, on the score of 
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“the royal city,” were reinforced by 
the decretals and the donation of 
Constantine, the two magic pillars of 
the spiritual and temporal monarchy 
of the popes. But in the Pickwick- 
ian, or ecclesiastical sense, they are 
mild-mannered, simple gentlemen, 
before whom one would hardly ven- 
ture to whisper so ugly a word as 
forgery or fraud. But now we come 
to the catastrophe of the story—the 
centre to which all the scattered lines 
converge. We see the English lan- 
guage and the Irish race overrunning 
the world; we see also that the 
papacy compasses its end by means 
which are apparently the most im- 
probable. The Catholic University 
of Ireland is the most improbable, un- 
feasible-looking project in the world ; 
Ergo, a very Pagan—not to say a Pro- 
testant—ought to be able “to pro- 
phecy that our university is destined 
for great things.” The historical 
sketch proceeds with Charlemagne, 
and the rise of the University proper. 
An article on the Schoolmen contains 
a not very reverent-sounding parallel 
between the history of science and 
that of Christianity. A union of the 
professorial and tutorial systems is 
advocated, Abelard being given as 
an instance of the strength and weak- 
ness of the former, Oxford of the 
latter. The whole concludes with a 
slight notice of the distinction be- 
tween seminaries and universities. 

We have endeavoured to give a 
sketch of this curious book. It is 
not very easy to accomplish the task. 
The light is flung off from the mas- 
ter’s pencil in waves so rich that we 
occasionally lose the central form. 
Some remarks are naturally sug- 
gested by it. 

The work is another instance of 
the composite character of its author’s 
intellect. The image of his mind is 
part of fine gold, part of clay. This 
mingled strength and weakness may, 
indeed, be traced through his whole 
career. If the name of John Henry 
Newman appears in the third class of 
the Oxford Class-list of Michaelmas 
term, 1820, we believe that his failure 
was owing to that unevenness which 
suspended the examiners between ad- 
miration of a genius, and amazement 
at adunce. If the acute and accom- 
eee Coplestone (as we know from 

is memoirs) voted against Mr. New- 
man’s admission to the distinguished 
circle of the Oriel common-room—at 
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that period, the intellectual aristo- 
toecracy of England—it was because 
his unerring perception of thorough 
weakness in “scholarship” was too 
much for his genial acknowledge- 
ment of extraordinary logical and 
rhetorical faculties. So in his works, 
we can distinguish two strata of 
thought. In his sermons, we have 
some—such as that on the character 
of Balaam—which are not altogether 
unworthy of a place beside Butler ; 
side by side with others, which— 
quite apart from their theological 
tendencies—can only be perused with 
a smile of contempt or a sigh of pity. 
If any of our readers have ever met 
with “The Second Spring,” a ser- 
mon preached in the Synod of Oscott, 
in 1852, dedicated to the Fathers 
of the Synod, and “ preached under 
the illumination of their presence,” 
he will be inclined to suppose 
that the eminent Oratorian must 
have been submitting to one of the 
witty penances of Philip Neri. In 
his essay on Development we have 
an indistinct feeling of some Roman 
Catholic theologians,-and a few pages 
of Guizot’s Lectures on European 
Civilization, flung off at one cast into 
a philosophical theory. It is the 
most original piece of controversy 
which has been produced since the 
Reformation ; but it is clothed in a 
patchwork so fantastical—it is a piece 
of joinery so curiously indented and 
whimsically dovetailed—that Archer 
Butler can hardly hold his sides 
for laughing while he is dealing 
down his powerful blows upon it. 
One is tempted at last to think it 
a “dumby” or “ lay-figure” well 
stuffed ; for whereas seven distinc- 
tive tests between development and 
corruption are laid down, of which 
“preservation of type or idea” is 
the first, what this type or idea is 
we are nowhere told. In his novel of 
“ Loss and Gain” we have keen sar- 
casm, quiet humour, exquisite pathos, 
mingled with scenes so outrageously 
improbable, so poorly extrav t— 
witness that between Charles Reding 
and Dr. Kitchen—as to be unworthy 
of acorner in a country newspaper. 
This characteristic we have in a 
very high degree in the present 
work. Never were such magnificent 
premises with such impotent conclu- 
sions—such ambition in choosing ex- 
amples—such varied reading in sup- 
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ying the materials of choice, with so 
ittle capacity of perceiving their true 
5 pon me Queen Quintessence of 
the realm of Entelecheia in Rabelais 
had no officer more splendidly dexter- 
ous in ploughing the sandy shore with 
culgied foxes ; none more ingenious 
in washing burnt tiles and making 
them lose their colour; none more 
incredibly clever in shearing asses to 
get long fleece wool, or in extracting 
water out of pumice-stones. We 
have alluded to Dr. Newman’s de- 
scription of Attica, and quoted one 
beautiful passage. But to what is 
this applied ? To a house in Stephen’s 
Green, redolent with recollections cf 
rum-punch and Richmond—illumi- 
nated by gaslight, and not by the 
stars of the Grecian summer—cele- 
brated by the pen of no Attic poet, 
of no Christian “doctor” but Mr. 
Lever. Again, we have an admir» 
ble analysis of the elements of Athe- 
uian and Roman genius. Apropos of 
what ? We will give the reader any 
number of guesses. He must plough 
with Dr. Newman’s heifer before he 
can unriddle his enigma. “I have 
ever thought I could trace a certain 
resemblance between Athens as con- 
trasted with Rome, and—the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri as viewed in con- 
teast with the religious orders !” 
Equally strange is his childlike un- 
consciousness of the bearing of his 
examples. He knits the lash, and 
lays it down for others to scourge 
himself withal. Thus, as we have 
seen, he compares himself and his 
associates to Carneades and Prota- 
goras, who “needed nothing more 
than to advertise themselves in order 
to gain disciples ;” but on the very 
same page we are told, dpropos of 
nothing in particular, how Carneades 
and his co-philosophers were bundled 
off unceremoniously, “ to return home 
to their own schools, and in future to 
confine their lessons to Greek boys.” 
lf we may judge from letters which 
have appeared in the Tablet, there 
are those who would not be sorry to 
complete the picture of the resem- 
blance between the Greek Carneades 
and the English Carneades of Ste- 
phen’s Green, by the addition of this 
touch. Once more, Dr. Newman ex- 
presses his profound belief in the suc- 
cess and possibility of his “sneaking 
impossibility,” because it is sanc- 
tioned by Rome. Strangely enough, 
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he appeals to the ancient University 
of Dublin. In 1312, John Leech or 
Leach obtained from Clement V. a 
brief for the undertaking. The po 
expressed his desire “that from the 
land itself men should grow up, who 
would make it to be a well-watered 
garden, to the exaltation of the Ca- 
tholic faith.” And with this view he 
erects in Dublin a studium generale 
in every science and faculty, to con- 
tinue for perpetual time! Where is 
the studium generale now? Dr. New- 
man answers, “ By the will of heaven 
and the Gourse of nature, the work 
was suspended.” And how was it 
suspended, when the course was 
clear and the start encouraging ? We 
consult Dr. Newman again. “ It 
soon appeared that there was some- 
where a hitch, and the work did not 
make progress; another and more 
definite cause which is ascribed for 
the failure, is the want of funds. The 
Irish people were poor, and unable 
to meet the expenses involved in a 
great seat of learning, at a time when 
other similar institutions already ex- 
isted. The time had passed when 
universities grew up out of the en- 
thusiasm of teachers, and the curio- 
sity and eagerness of students. It 
was the age of national schools, of 
colleges and endowments ; and the civil 
a did not gomuch further, &c., &c.” 

arvellous that any man should 
see with such far-sighted penetration 
into the past, yet in the present re- 
semble an ow] in sunlight ! So shrewd 
for 1312, so purblind for 1856! The 
clauses which we have marked in 
italics contain a full enumeration of 
the “hitches” in the present work. 
It, too, will be suspended “ by the 
course of nature,” we unhesitatingly 
expect ; which is, in the long run, the 
best historical exponent of “ the will 
of heaven.” 

The argument from example, or 
“rhetorical induction,” is, eked a 
favourite with our author. He should 
recollect the dictum of the old Oxo- 
nian Aldrich, “non stricte loquendo 
syllogismus est !” He needs not to be 
told that the connexion between two 
distinct facts can only be established 
by bringing them under some com- 
mon law. Dr. Newman’s success is 
established to his own thinking, by 
an argument from medieval to mo- 
dern Europe. The crowds drawn by 
Irnerius to Bologna, by Abelard or 
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Lombard to Paris; by Lanfranc to 
Bec—the ten thousand students of 
Bologna, the thirty thousand scholars 
of Oxford, are so many auguries to 
him of the days when enthusiastic 
learners will be borne into the bay of 
Dublin by sails that have whitened 
on every sea, and been filled by every 
breeze. All the rivers of Catholic 
Europe in his fancy empty them- 
selves into the Liffey. 


“Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit 
Orontes.” 


The prosaic answer has a fatal 
facility in it. There are no Abelards 
to be found; and, if there were, 
there would be no crowds to come to 
them ! 

For “nature brings not back the 
mastodon.” Vico was wrong. There 
are no cyclical movements of huma- 
nity-- no periodical recurrences of 
past phases. Universities arose spon- 
taneously during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The river of 
European life, as it rolled and i 
glided with many waters into one 
side-current. The froth and spray, 
the foam and breathing, are frozen 
gracefully in the halls of Louvain 
and Oxford. But the river itself 
has swept onward, and scooped to 
itself other channels. To argue from 
the medizval to the modern univer- 
sity is to argue from one world to 
another. The church which once 
reigned solitary in Christendom is 
now but a highly influential sect. 
The studies which once flowed into a 
single channel have found a hundred 
others. The one literary language of 
the European commonwealth is ex- 
changed for several. The few cen- 
tral universities are multiplied by 
scores. The professor of old time 
was not merely the oral instructor— 
he was Hodges and Smith, MacMil- 
lan and Parker also, in his proper 

rson. The glory or the profit to 

gained in any university now is 
but a pale reflection of that which the 
student might once obtain before as- 
sembled “ nations.” There were then 
no steamboats, no reticulated veins of 
railway, to discharge the heart- 
blood, as it were, of nations into one 
another, and to multiply and thicken 
“the thoughts that shake mankind;” 
hence the constant going up to uni- 
versities as intellectual emporiums, 
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capitals of the human mind. When 
Dr. Newman can restore the undi- 
vided sway of the Roman church; 
when he can turn “the shadow ten 
de backward” to the medieval 

int on the dial of thought ; when 

e can swallow up all the British 
universities in his academy ; when he 
can induce princes to doff their 
crowns for a moment, in order to 
stud them with academic jewels; 
when he can cart the literature of 
England into the Liffey; when he 
can sell up all the steamboats for old 
iron, and make our railways as track- 
less as a Tartar steppe or an Irish 
bog ; then, and not till then, will his 
vision be realised of a University in 
Ireland of the English tongue ; then, 
and not till then, will ships float in 
Dublin waters, flying like doves to the 
windows of the Catholic University. 

Then Dr. Newman should remem- 
ber that the pure desire of know- 
ledge, filtered from the dregs and 
feculence of the prospect of gain and 
advancement, is a motive something 
too etherial even for the earnest 
student. Man may have 


** A natural desire to know ; 
But one half is for interest, the other show,” 


It needs to be reinforced by such 
sublunary rewards as exhibitions and 
fellowships ; nor will even these do 
much without the power, conferred 
by the State, of granting accredited 
d as the passports to honorable 
and lucrative professions. The de- 
and honors which our author 
to offer are as empty of present 
emolument or future utility, as those 
of LL.D. or A.S.S. from Mohammed 
Ali’s College of Kasserlyne on the 
banks of. the Nile. 
But grant all these tremendous pre- 
mises—grant that human nature in 
neral, that. Saxon and Celtic 
uman nature in particular, look with 
undivided gaze to the star of science 
—where, in the name of wonder, are 
the professors to be found, who are 
to attract from the remotest regions 
where the English tongue is spoken— 
from Derby and Dinglety Couch, from 
the Backwoods and the Bush—these 
literary hordes to distinctions that 
confer no honour, and to d 8 that 
are uncontaminated by the vulgar 
breath of profit? We have examined, 
with something of awe, the list of the 
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official staff of the new University— 

al out fifty magnificent officials to a 
corps of, we believe, 130 under- 
graduates, In the Rector we see a 
celebrated name, which would confer 
literary honour upon any seminary ; 
in, the professors we recognize a few 
able and accomplished gentlemen, 
among a host of obscurities. Are 
these personages so superior in their 
various lines to Airey and Hamilton, 
to Whewell and Powell, Philipps and 
Sedgewick, Mansell and Thomson, 
that they will, by intrinsic weight, 
turn the scale against superior fashion 
and superior fortune. 

Nor, if we contract the scheme toa 
narrower platform—if we view it as 
a seminary for the Roman Catholic 
portion of the Irish nation,—are its 
prospects more inviting. The man of 
aristocratic connexions will prefer Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, or Dublin ; the man 
of humbler pretensions, who seeks a 
University education for his son, 
has more confidence in Belfast, 
Cork, or Galway. The moderate Ca- 
tholic dislikes it, because it is ultra- 
montane. The ultramontane is jealous 
of its English concomitants. The 
Roman Catholic bishops give it the 
cold shoulder, because their modest 
representations in regard to some of 
its details, were sternly met by Arch- 
bishop Cullen with the declaration 
that ‘‘ he stood in the Pope’s shoes.” 
It has arrayed against itself every 
vossible element of hostility. Dr. 
Maneieds lectures, delivered in the 
Rotunda, were a sufficient indication 
of this. Had any one been present 
to hear the Oratorian father declaim 
his beautiful compositionand rounded 
periods to a few heavy-browed eccle- 
siastics, a knot of Protestant clergy- 
men, and a few women, who in for- 
mer days had seen the aszetic recluse 
of Littlemore ascend the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s, while the youthful gownsmen 
swayed and surged in the galleries, 
and the graver “ dons” filled the aisle 
in unbroken stream, he must have 
been struck strangely by the contrast. 
Dr. Newman has, with many men, 
the character for cunning and artful- 
ness; we believe, on the contrary, 
that he is honest to the degree of 
audacity. In at least two places of 


his book he expresses his conviction 
of the unpopularity of his University, 
whilst it is full of little nervous hints 
We 


to propitiate local jealousy. 
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should gather from his pages that his 
theol ane not highly approved of : 
he es a friend say to aim in one 
place, “‘ You and are no theologians ;” 
couple this with Dr. Cullen’s cold 
commendation of “‘the eminent scholar 
at its head,” and it seems to convey 
much, 

How are we to account for the 
voluntary entanglement of such a man 
in a scheme so crude and extrava- 
gant ? 

There are few more remarkable pas- 

in history than the counter- 
reformation, described by Ranke in 
the fifth book of his History of the 
Popes. Let us recall its outlines by 
a few pencil marks, In 1551, Le Jay 
the Jesuit, and his assistant, obtain 
admission into the University of 
Vienna, While they are busy cate- 
chising and grinding, Dr. Johann 
Gropper, in Cologne, is giving a series 
of entertainments. The pale yellow 
glow of his fine Hocheimer is cast 
upon his plate of frosted silver. The 
honest burghers admire his 
wine and his handsome table. Plea- 
sant, gentlemanly dog! Who would 


have ag that a priest knew so 


much of the world, or could tell such 
sly stories? Who could refuse the 
simple request of this very good fel- 
low, that these Jesuit fathers should 
be admitted? Cologne is theirs in 
1556, Ingolstadt in the same year. 
From these three hearts-—Vienna, 
Cologne, and Ingolstadt—pulsations 
are soon felt over the whole of Ger- 
many. In 1560,the young gentlemen 
of Ingolstadt walk two-and-two, in 
ilgrimage, to be strengthened at 

ichstadt by the dew that dropped 
from the tomb of Saint Walpurgis. 
This ay in Ranke is very familar 
to Dr. Newman. His Oxford ex- 
periences might seem to suggest that 
it was to be repeated, and by him ; 
and so he catches at the first oppor- 
tunity. But once more Vico is wrong. 
These great effects are rarely produced 
twice by exactly the same means. Be- 
sides, Dr. Newman has had his Ingol- 
stadt—but not in Dublin. 

We find a second solution of such 
a phenomenon as this book in the 
fact that the human mind is subject 
to inevitable laws. We are terribly 
consistent creatures, in some respects, 
Mental habits, which we intend to be 
partial, become universal. There was 
once a merry party of. gentlemen, 
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who, travelling in the country, deter- 
mined to call everything which they 
met by the most flattering name. The 
inn was to be a castle, mine host a 
noble gentleman, the brandied sherry 
Frontignac, the ducks and onions 
ortolans. It was a notable ex- 
on ; but, carry it further—pro- 
ong the jest for a month or two—and 
there are persons with whom it would 
end in a realdelusion. Dr. Newman 
has been doing something of this 
kind,—not in jest, but with awful 
earnestness—for many years of his 
life. He has been forcing himself to 
see the heavenly Jerusalem in the 
palpable brick and mortar of Rome 
the beauty of holiness in the painted 
canvas of a human system, the face of 
the bride in aswathed mummy. This 
is just the man whose mental habi- 
tudes render it possible for him to see 
an idealized Oxford in Stephen’s 
Green; as Socrates says, “ his model 
may be confined to the regions of 
speculation. But there it is; and 
ee. question of its past or future 
existence is a low view of the subject, 
and quite unimportant.” 

We are reluctant to leave this sub- 
ject without making some attempt to 
elucidate a question, the answer to 
which will throw back some light 
upon a yet unsolved difficulty—the 
causes of the Romeward movement 
with which the name of Newman is 
indissolubly connected. We say un- 
solved; for the off-hand assertion 
that Jesuits obtained admission to 
Oxford, or that Dr. Newman was 
bond fide a Jesuit, may be allowed to 
pass without a formal refutation. 

The causes of the Romanizing move- 
mentin Oxford may be classed as post- 
tive or negative. The itive arose 
from studies ; from local, temporary, 
or personal influences: the negative, 
from a want of counterbalancing 
checks. The studies of Oxford, pre- 
vious to 1850, were something too 
exclusively classical. The important 
exceptions were logic, and so much of 

hilosophy as could be gathered from 
Butler, and from the Rhetoric and 
Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 
From the classical studies arose a 
fastidious and morbid elegance. The 
Aristotelian philosophy must now, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pattison’s clever essay, 
have been in its third Oxonian phase. 
The scholarly era of Coplestone, who 
ground up Aristotle for Greek, as the 
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Cambridge men do in the classical 


Tripods, had away. The com- 
mon-sense school, of which the saga- 
cious Archbishop of Dublin was the 
chief, was fast dying out. The formal 
school, whose manifesto had been is- 
sued several years before in the Edin- 
burgh Review, by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, formerly of Baliol College, was 
becoming predominant. From this 
school of Aristotelianism there pro- 
ceeded an over-subtlety of thought— 
a craving for logical consistency, for 
ect rigidity and exactitude of 
orm. The old saying that “in phi- 
losophy a man must either know none 
orall,” was here exemplified ; it would 
be a strange sight to see all the shapes 
into which Butler and Aristotle were 
twisted in under-graduate note-books ; 
what adumbrations of “the Catholic 
system” were found in odd nooks of 
e Ethics ; what doctrines were at- 
tributed to Butler, from want of 
acquaintance with the formule of 
the school of Clarke. Local in- 
fluences coloured these sharp lines. 
He who has paced under the window 
painted by Reynolds in New College, 
and heard the chant swelling down 
the aisle of William of Wykeham— 
who has stood by the door of Mag- 
dalene Chapel, while the organ quivers 
along the cloister, and the eye runs 
along the stone cut like lacework— 
who, in Brasenose-square, on a sum- 
mer night, has seen that pare 
spire carved solemnly into the deep 
blue sky—who has mused in Christ 
Church Walk, or Addison’s Walk, 
and listened to the incessant chiming 
of the bells—can well conceive in what 
particular mould the poetic tendencies 
will be cast. Every shape in that city 
of colleges, where nothing is angular 
or abrupt, but all rounded and mel- 
lowed, outline melting into outline, 
seems to say, “Like begets like. 
The work is the image of the worker. 
What has the spirit of your age to 
show? Not the faith in beauty and 
immortality—not the striving after 
the infinite—not the child’s heart in 
the man, making to itself types, which 
are as rounds of the ladder on which 
its dove-like wings repose, with the 
great unfathomable blue over it—not 
the thought that blossoms out like a 
lily into these graceful masses of 
stone, the music petrified into 
the silent poetry of these glorious 
halls,—but utilitarianism, moulding 
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itself into steam-mills and cast-iron 
engines, making eee its Brum- 
magen Professor of the Beautiful, and 
overflowing in brickwork villas with 
green verandahs.” Where not onl 
the sentiment of the medizval church 
is imperceptibly melted into the im- 
mature mind, but the s:ience is carved 
into the intellect in Aristotelian 
formule, there are already predeter- 
mining influences. Wesee a proof in 
the German “ Romantic school,” that 
one of these alone was sufficient to 
win over to Rome Schlegel, Zach, 
Werner, Girres, and Stolberg. But 
still further, at Oxford, the feeling of 
the time was ultra-conservative and 
clung to authority, while it was yet 
too earnest to be satisfied with the 
leaden, stereotyped, stationary con- 
servatism of the “ high and dry” anti- 
quarian church school, and of the 
country party. Such tendencies as 
these are always embodied in an in- 
dividual mind. So was it in Oxford. 
It was a strange influence which 
drew so many gownsmen to St. 
Mary’s on Sunday afternoon. There 
might be seen in the pulpit a thin, 
austere-looking man. is brow was 
prematurely furrowed ; the outlines 
of his countenance were not, perhaps, 
very unlike the busts of Locke, the 
weak and undecided mouth alone 
belying the promise of the penetra- 
ting glance and the majestic fore- 
head. The voice was sweet and low, 
measured and distinct, as if modu- 
lated to some old ecclesiastical chant. 
This man had for the philosophic, 
generalizations—for the imaginative, 
poetry—for the ill-natured, a sort of 
photography of characters, friends 
and opponents alike sitting to him 
for sermons—for the mystic, twaddle 
—for the laden conscience, at once 
searching probes and vague promises 
of se hang Then er itself 
accorded to him an austere morality 
and an intensity of purpose. There 
are some yet living, furtherest re- 
moved from him now in ecclesiastical 
account, who perhaps owed to him 
their first impressions of unseen re- 
alities. The remarkable person of 
whom we speak could never indeed 
be counted an orator—for oratory, 
we apprehend, is the faculty of using 
the instruments which rhetoric has 
prepared, and is as distinct from that 
art in theory, as seamanship from 


shipbuilding—but if the end of rhe- 
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toric be persuasion, he was an accom- 
plished rhetorician. His style was 
sometimes racy and idiomatic, some- 
times in a high degree tender and 
picturesque. The guondam assistant 
in logic of our eminent archbishop, 
the acutest intellect of the age, could 
cut out his clear, cold, metaphysical 
abstractions, as a razor is said to cut 
ice without turning its edge. Not 
rarely, indeed, he dealt in scholastic 
subtleties ; but he could hang over 
those withered stems an imaginative 
Tight, like the autumnal crimson, 
which seems to turn the haws upon 
the leafless thorns into big drops of 
blood. There are few happier notes 
upon the Nicomachean Ethies than 
are to be found in his Universit 
Sermons. Month by month he ea 
ed on his dim and perilous way ; we 
believe, himself not fully seeing 
whither he went—for he was in in- 
tention, though not in fact, honest to 
every one but himself. We speak, to 
be sure, of John Henry Newman. 
And if this mysterious fluid cireu- 
lated along an atmosphere saturated 
with sympathetic influences, it must 
be confessed that there was also in 
Oxford an absence of counter-repul- 
sions. Not only did the oxygen of 
medizval tendencies kill Protestant- 
ism by inflammation; the azote of 
theological ignorance killed it by 
suffocation. Of eminently learned 
theologians there are always a few in 
Oxford; but theology seems to lose 
in diffusion what it gains in concen- 
tration. It languishes for want of 
the stimulus of examination—it needs 
to have, like Dublin and Cam- 
bridge, a fixed theological school, 
with regularly graduated teaching, 
ae prescribed exercises, 
and hierarchy of merit. Hence the 
phenomenon of a man like Mr. Oak- 
ley, bowing to the church of Rome 
without “ definitely knowing how she 
made out her claim”’--of another 
like Mr. Ward, citi a friend’s 
opinion of certain ancient fathers, 
and coolly observing, “ At least I am 
told so, for I do not know myself.” 
The rapid spread of Romanizing 
views is not even conceivable without 
this ; a high tide anda strong wind 
may dash some drops over the head- 
land, but it cannot force a whole 
body of water so far. We 
with a recent powerful leader in the 
Times which attributes the ultra- 
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Tractarian movement, not to the 
studies of the cloister, but to the 
much reading of a few and the want 
of reading in the many. And un- 
less there be a change in this respect, 
it needs no prophet to foretell that a 
gale from the most opposite point of 
the compass will shatter some more 
pinnacles of the church. 

Let us be indulged with a few 
more words, in justice both to Ox- 
ford and ourselves. To ourselves, 
for we are only speaking of facts, 
confessed and deplored by authorities 
so weighty and so widely differing 
as the University Commission, and 
Dr. Pusey, Professor Hussey, and 
Mr. Stanley ; and which Mr. Hors- 
man stated in the House of Commons 
in a speech of great argumentative 

wer. In justice also to Oxford, 
or we do not wish to calumniate 
that venerable seat of learning. Every 
graduate of Oxford has, for nearly 
fifty years, been uired to know 
thoroughly a certain limited amount 
of theology. What we venture to 
criticise is the fact that, beyond lec- 
tures, which, however learned and 
excellent, necessitate nothing more 
than personal attendance, the young 
student of theology is required to 
know nothing more than any other 
class of graduates ; and the Oxonian 
squire is theologically on a level with 
the Oxonian parson. We do but 
scanty justice to Oxford in saying 
that her usual thoroughness is mani- 
fested in the extreme accuracy with 
which her theological modicum is 
learned and taught. But we must 
cut short this digression. 

It mustalso be remembered that just 
at this period Oxford philosophy was 
too much merely interpretative of 
Aldrich and Aristotle. ere, again, 
we would guard ourselves against the 
imputation of “ shaking an empty 
head at Aristotle.” He is, indeed, 
the prince of philosophers, as_ the 
elder Scaliger says so eloquently— 
“There are two eagles of human na- 
ture, the one of military, the other 
of literary glory ; the one of power, 
theother of wisdom—Cesar and Aris- 
totle. Round these the kites, crows, 
vultures, and eke the owls and bats, 
clang and shriek.” We do not wish 
to be classed among these detractors 
of the Stagyrite, and if there are 
any such we recommend them to 
read Bishop Fitzgerald’s introduction 
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to his selection from the Ethics. Still, 
in the Oxford of Newman's earlier 
days, there was some cause to com- 
plain of Aristotelity, which Hobbes, 
two hundred years ago, considered to 
bethe characteristicof our universities. 
Here was another circumstance which 
contributed to swell Mr. Newman's 
influence. It is astonishing how 
much the most original writers 
simply scrape colours from other 
men’s old pictures, and spread them 
on a new canvas. But the Aristo- 
telian exclusiveness of Oxford pro- 
duced a tendency to admire extrava- 
gantly as true, or at least as original, 
speculations, which a more extensive 
acquaintance with philosophy would 
have proved to be in some cases ex- 
ploded, in others second-hand. 

These observations, if just, not only 
enable us to understand the Rome- 


ward movement, but to appreciate’ 


Dr. Newman more truly. e is an 
uncommonly clever man—something 
more, he is a man of genius. We 
can understand the exultation with 
which an illustrious member of the 
exiled royal family of France was 
heard to say to a lady by his side, in 


the quadrangle of Oriel, “ Le college 


de Newman!” But the influence 
which he exercised at Oxford, under 
a peculiar combination of circum- 
stances, is no guage of the effect 
which he is likely to exercise upon 
the world at large. 

We do not wish to conclude this 
long notice without indicating some 
points in Dr. Newman’s books which 
we can heartily admire. His sound 
and philosophic view of the distine- 
tion between the harmonious de- 
velopment of man’s intellectual na- 
ture, and the cramming of particular 
facts, or the training of particular 
faculties—between the education of 
the man, and the instruction of the 
professional man—command our as- 
sent. These views were, indeed, 
originally learned from two splendid 
articles by Mr. Davison of Oriel, 
which appeared in the “ Quarterly 
Review” in 1810 and 1811, the one, 
an answer to the “Edinburgh,” on 
Oxford, the other a review of Edge- 
worth’s “‘ Essays on Professional 
Education :” but Dr. Newman is no 
servile copyist, and has improved 
upon his originals. We had also 
singled out for especial approbation 
one passage, of which, however, we 
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can only transcrib2 


tences :— 


a few sen- 


Proscribe secular literature as such ; cut 
out from you class-books all broad mani- 
festations of the natural man; and those 
manifestations are waiting for your pupil's 
benefit at the very doors of your lecture- 
room. To-day a pupil, to-morrow a mem- 
ber of the great world, thrown on Babel, 
without the honest indulgence of wit, and 
humour, and imagination ever open to him ; 
without any fastidionsness of taste wrought 
into him. You have refused to him the 
masters of human nature, because of their 
incidental corruption; you have shut out 
from him Homer, Ariosto, and Shakespeare, 
because the old Adam smelt rank in them. 
And for what have you reserved him? 
You have given him a liberty to the multitu- 
dinous blasphemy of the day. I cannot doubt 
myself that the true policy is not to contem- 
plate the exclusion of literature from secu- 
lar schools, 


This is a flowing and vigorous pas- 
sage, full of manly belief. How far 
it may be consistent with the re- 
ceived educational views in Dr. New- 
man’s church, in France, Belgium, 
and Italy—how far consistent with 
an Index Expurgatorius (we assume, 
in our Protestant ignorance, that 
there is such a thing) we must leave 
to himself and his superiors to settle 
between them. At all events the 

sage puts to shame the unwise, 
ut conscientious, narrownessof some 
of ourselves. Weonce,forinstance,read 
a report of a lecture, in which young 
men were besought not to read Shakes- 
peare, because he is “ indelicate ;” 
nor Scott, because he laughs at the 
Covenanters. The Roman Catholic 
priest is more liberal than this good 
Presbyterian divine. Contrast with 
this, however, that great and 
man, Dr. Chalmers, who tells us 
that, when thoroughly worn out with 
thought and work, he found refresh- 
ment in reading the “ Midsummer 
Nights Dream.” 

And now we finish our task. We 
cannot part with Dr. Newman in 
anger or in contempt. The spectacle 
of such an intellect so occupied, is 
rather an awful lesson to us of the 
imbecility of human genius. The 
giant has wrestled down the grim 
adversary of unbelief ; but he 
grinds in the prison-house of super- 
stition, with his eyes put out. Who 
would purchase such strength at such 
We differ widely from Dr. 
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Newman, but we do not approve of 
the controversy which challenges its 
adversary by an ugly name, and an 
application to the os sacrum. We 
wish to treat him as a gentleman and 
a Christian—but we must firmly 
write our conclusion. The radiant 
shape which he has projected from 
the heaven of his invention into the 
troubled waters of Roman Catholic 
Ireland will soon resemble the Pla- 
tonic account of the sea-god Glaucus. 
The old members of its body will be 
broken off by Irish jealousy—they 
will be crushed and marred between 
the waves of government influence 
on the one hand—augmented by the 
tide of moderate feeling which is 
rising so hopefully—and the Roman 
Court on the other. Nor will the 
shell-fish, and sea-weeds, and stones be 
wanting—extraneous substances grow- 
ing to it, until it becomes unlike 
itself—vulgar associates, vulgar pre- 
judices, underbred insolences. The 
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rofessors of European celebrity. in 
idea will be in fact O’Shaughnessys, 
Flannerys, and Murphys, of whom 
no man has ever heard, or unmanage- 
able “ converts” of whom no one ever 
wishes to hear. The youth, travel- 
ling from all lands where English is 
spoken by modes of locomotion not 
yet invented, will be capes 6 re- 
presented by a handful of youths of 
the middle or lower classes, too poor 
or too ignorant to avail themselves of 
the Queen’s University or Dublin. 
The Catholic University must either 
become a Queen’s College, with a Ro- 
man Catholic faculty of theology at- 
tached to it for students of that per- 
suasion—and then what becomes of 
its lofty pretensions?.—or else the 
savage saying of the old Laird of 
Auchinleck will supply the fittest 
epitaph for the thoughtful and ac- 
complished Newman— A Dominie 
wha keepit a schule, and ca’d it an 
acawdemy.” 
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GERMAN literature and German life 
have become deeply interesting to Eng- 
land. For a long period the motions 
of the mind, and the distinct pecu- 
liarities of the life of Germany were 
as comparatively unknown to us as 
the social laws of Papua, or the eti- 
quette of the court of Sennaar. Those 
were only faint rumours that reached 
the mass of the English people, of 
poets who rivalled their own—of men 
who speculated on the highest objects 
of thought, beneath the retired ads 
of their ancestral lindens. There 
were many reasons for this ignorance. 

The literary movement in Ger- 
many was developed with a rapidity 
almost unparalleled. The continual 
wars which engaged us during the 
eighteenth, and the beginning of the 
yresent century, filled England with 
interests purely political and com- 
mercial. 

The petty pursuits, the unmanly 
indolence, the merely individual in- 
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terests of the German princes, the 
miserable political dissensions result- 
ing in no positive good, the entire 
want of union between the rulers and 
the ruled, and the incohesion between 
the states themselves, which pre- 
vented the establishment of a repre- 
sentative Diet realizing the dream of 
German unity, the contemptible na- 
ture of the courts and the demoral- 
ization of whole districts in conse- 
quence, created in the English mind 
a placid self-satisfied contempt for 
Germany. 

So clearly defined as a nation itself, 
the British people virtually ignored 
the existence of a populous country, 
because it ‘no political unity. 
Still it would be false to say that 
German literature was absolutely un- 
known during this period. Indivi- 
duals had both studied and loved it, 
but each of these was isolated in his 
position towards Germany. Besser 
was told by Englishmen themselves 
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in the year 1814, “‘ That’ the English 
as a people were incapable of ap- 
rehending German thought or feel- 
ing—that Goethe and Herder the 
did not understand—that Klopstock 
they totally misunderstood ;” and 
Besser himself says in a letter to 
Perthes, “ I myself now see more and 
more clearly, that it is impossible the 
genuine English should have any 
taste forour works ; the insular cha- 
racter of the people is intellectually 
exclusive ; it cannot get out of itself, 
and it cannot take in anything 
foreign.” Perthes, with a clearer view 
of the state of things, answered, “We 
are in good repute there, and the 
tranquillity which is gradually win- 
ning its way all over Europe will 
open us freeh channels even on that 
side of the water.” This hope has 
been fulfilled. During the peace 
which followed on Waterloo, English- 
men had time to examine into the 
life and literature of a country, so 
interesting from the events which 
had so lately agitated its surface. 
The noble devotion displayed by the 
youth in the war of independence, 
and the echo of songs like Kérner’s, 
awoke a pulse of admiration and sym- 
ney for a bravery like their own. 
he tales of misery and sorrow 


brought from cities ravaged, and by 
men who had themselves suffered the 
horrors of the occupation of Ham- 
burgh and the cruelties of Davoust, 
stirred the pity and the — of Eng- 


land. As knowledge of the country 
and people, so knowledge of the lan- 
guage and literature increased. At 
first gradually, through its songs and 
poetry, but still later when the re- 
action from the materialism of an age 
of peace took place, the soul of these 
islands in all the eager joy of a pri- 
soner tasting the fresh breeze, aban- 
doned itself to the spiritual and spe- 
culative philosophy of Germany. 
From the youth, who are ever less 
conservative, the desire of investiga- 
ting the products of this new soil 
read tothe oldermen. The learned 
octors of our universities began to 
reeive that there were men more 
earned than themselves. The poetic 
darkness of history opened its secrets 
to the immense information and the 
analytic imagination of Niebuhr. 
Men who had devoted their whole life 


to those pursuits, wrote on Greek and 


Roman writings and antiquities with 
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a learning which was redeemed from 
weariness by the power of entering 
into the very heart of the time they 
examined. Metaphysics founded a 
new school in Kant, and from his im- 
pulse, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, anda 
multitude of opponents and approvers 
arose. The scientific religious element 
developed itself on one side in Paulus, 
Bretschneider, and Strauss, and on the 
other in Nitzsch, Schleiermacher, and 
Neander. The evangelical element 
found fit and erudite representatives 
in Oldshausen, Hengstenberg, and 
many others whose learning was not 
inferior to their faith. 

Nor was Germany backward in 
the realms of science and art. The 
steppes of Tartary, the forests of the 
Orinoco, the icy slopes of South 
America and Central Asia, the pla- 
teaux of Mexico, gave up their secrets 
to the intellect of Alexander Hum- 
boldt ; who blended them into one with 
the forces of the globe and the mo- 
tions of the universe. Art in the 
highest sense of the word was, we had 
almost said, re-created by Schiller and 
Goethe. Lessing, Tieck, and the 
Schlegels wrote on criticism, and 
wrote themselves till a new school of 
criticism arose. 

It was in these men that a literary 
nationality sprang up, and blossomed 
and bare fruit with a swiftness which 
seemed to be unnatural. It is the 
paradox of Germany, that she has no 
political existence, but yet a positive 
well defined national existence. It 
seems as if her recognized position in 
the world were to be as calinaine as 
her writings. It is only those who 
know and love her literature, that 
recognize her nationality—a truth real 
to them, but not to all the world. 
The principle of nationality was 

by the German writers, and 
rejected by the Germanrulers. Each 
of the former gave up his whole life 
and energy to the working out his 
own aim, with the conviction that it 
was the consequence of his constitu- 
tion, and most fitted to develop his 
inner life, and therefore a duty. In 
carrying out this individual purpose, 
he never lost sight of the great prin- 
ciple that he was not working in an 
isolated field, but in the garden of the 
world. He never forgot that uncon- 
nected work must perish ; so in striv- 
ing to bring his own to perfection, he 
investigated all other true work at 
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the same time, that not only he might 
assist himself, but assist others ; that 
he might not perish in the Particular 
but live in the Universal. 

This is the idiosyncracy of the Ger- 
man mind—the idea of an universal 
connexion ; and this in turn resolves 
itself into two classes—those who 
made the unity depend on the eternal 
will of one personal Being—and those 
who made it consist in all things be- 
ing portions of the same and of one 
another, and these all forming one 
conception—God ; and this is the pan- 
theism of the German. Variously 
followed out as this principle has 
been, it is that which pervading any 
community gives itnational existence ; 
for so far as each man therein does 
his work, as if it were the only and 
the most important thing in the 
world, and yet with a continual re- 
ference to the whole in which he 
works, so far will that community 
have true national existence ; whether 
politically as in England, or ecclesi- 
astically as in the Church of Rome, 
or in literature as in Germany. 

Our recognition of this nationality, 
peculiar and distinct and many 
coloured as it is, is due much to 
Thomas Carlyle. In his Essays he 
has opened to us the magic gardens 
and caverns where the German in- 
tellect had created beauty for itself to 
walk in. Still his view is one-sided ; 
only two or three faces of the Ger- 
manic cube are presented to us. So 
far as biography is history, so far are 
we satisfied with his masterly por- 
traits. But a few individuals do not 
comprise the whole. Again, in Car- 
lyle’s writings the mode in which the 

rermans regard their own religious 
life, and the political suchasitis,is not 
known to us with sufficient clearness. 
Goethe, Schiller, Richter, Novalis, 
and others, do not come up to the 
standard of religious life. Some were 
men of ghastly doubts, others of cool 
rationalism, some of incomprehensible 
poetic metaphysics, others of weird 
and sometimes savage thought, as if 
the spirit of the ancient Kobold were 
mingling with the heart of human 
love. Again, his very subjects shut 
Carlyle out from treating, except en 
passant, of the struggles of the Ger- 
man people for nationality and free- 
dom, and the political passions which 
rent her as m did the lion, 
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during the storms of the Napoleonic 
era. 

It is because it supplies the history 
of these struggles from a German 
point of view, and gives us an insight 
into the other side of German belief, 
that we welcome the memoirs of 
Frederick Perthes ; and especially as 
these subjects are combined with 
those of great literary interest, and 
all redeemed from being uninterest- 
ing and frigid by their connexion 
with the heart and life of a brave, 
true, high-hearted, earnest Christian 
man, 

On the 2lst of April, 1772, Fred- 
erick Perthes first saw the light shin- 
ing over Rudolfstadt. At the age of 
seven he lost both his parents, and 
was entrusted to the care of his 
maternal uncle, Frederick Heubel. 
Loyal, pure, mingling politics with 
the speculations of the Kantian phi- 
losophy, studying now the classics 
and now anatomy, this Heubel and 
his sister Caroline trained’ the moral 
and intellectual nature of the boy. 
Often, too, Perthes would spend 
months with John Heubel, who lived 
in the castle of Schwartzburg, and 
whose duties led him over the forests 
and hills of the surrounding country. 
Admitted to the court library, his 
lively fancy sought for materials in 
histories and travels. For four years 
he read vast volumes witha sprinkling 
of fiction ; and it is a noticeable fact 
that the sailor Prince Henry and 
Albuquerque became his heroes 
—=strange elements for the thin deli- 
cate boy with those small hands and 
blue eyes of his to grow up among. 
But theysuited him marvellously well. 

Reading brought with it no false 
ideality ; and, moreover, this John 
Heubel introduced him to the reali- 
ties of nature. Walking rapidly over 
the forests and hills which ringed 
the Schwartzburg, the boy gained 
strength, and fostered the germ of 
his wondrous life-activity. And na- 
ture taught that imagination, after- 
wards so productive, her delicate les- 
sons ; and the vastness and darkness 
of the forest laid the foundation of 
veneration, and gave that sense of 
the Infinite which afterwards deve- 
loped into the loving religion of the 
man ; while at home his Kant-loving, 
horse-admiring uncle, and the tender 
sternness of his aunt, taught more by 
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their. lives than words a high moral- 
ity. Often, during this life, do we 
meet with this secluded knot of lov- 
ing guardians. A 1 old age they 
lived to, and died not long before 
him they loved so well. The sense 
of these old people pervades this 
history like a clear pure air. Like 
beings of another world, they seem 
from their forest seclusion to watch 
their child. There is a touching 
beauty in the visits of Perthes to 
this solitude. He came to them fresh 
from the Lebensturm, with the at- 
mosphere of being and doing round 
him ; and he was received with the 
old love, the old simplicity, the old 
ceremonies. It is on record that he 
felt once more a child. All the tur- 
moil and dust of life, in those brief 
days, must have slipt from him like 
a robe, as with his youthful eagerness 
he walked again by the side of the 
old soldier, and whistled to the dogs, 
and viewed the forest and the flood. 
With such an education, the mercan- 
tile life had no charms for him ; and 
as a relation of his was in the book 
trade, and, as above all, there must 
be books to read, Perthes resolved 
on being a bookseller. Early on an 
autumn morning he left the grey old 
Schloss for Leipszig, to enter on his 
apprenticeship with Adam F. Béhme, 
who had already sent him back for a 
year, as too delicate for his profes- 
sion. On his arrival Bihme said, 
“Why, bay, you are no bigger than 
you were a year ago; but we will 
make a trial of it.” Delicate as he 
looked—the love he felt, and the 
abounding sense of physical and men- 
tal life which thrilled his veins like 
wine, made him strong to erjoy and 
to endure. The experience of the 
boy was that of the man. During 
the bombardment of Hamburg, Caro- 
line, his wife, writes thus :—‘‘ From 
the 9th of May, Perthes had not un- 
dressed for one and twenty nights ; 
and during that period had never 
lain down in . I was in daily 
anxiety for his life. He was only 
occasionally, and that at half an hour 
at a time, in the house.” Again, 
“ during the truce the young men of 
the legion were devoted to him heart 
and soul, and clung to him with child- 
like affection and confidence. They 
delighted in the sympathy of the 
slender delicately formed man, who 
never shrank from the endurance of 
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any hardships with them —who took 
part in all their joys and perils.” 
Again, at Flottbeck, when assisting 
the exiles from Hamburg, Perthes 
writes playfully to Sieveking, “I 
hope my future biographer will re- 
cord that 1 have walked about for 
nearly a fortnight, and driven twenty 
miles in a requisition waggon with a 
broken bone.” Such were the k ve 
and the life which animated our deli- 
cate Perthes. 

Settled under his master, a primi- 
tive iron-bodied old gentleman, our 
Perthes made a strange figure, with 
his hair cut in front to a brush, and 
behind to a ‘queue; with wooden 
buckles and a cocked hat. Hard 
work had the boy, both in the ware- 
house and the streets all day ; and in 
the evening, wet, cold, and wearied, 
collating, while his iron master, who 
never thought of a fire, stamped 
about the shop and rubbed his hands. 
At last winter came on, and frost- 
bitten feet laid him up for nine weeks 
in his miserable attic. For nearly a 
year his heart, so excitable, had found 
no food ; but during his illness there 
crept to his bedside, book in hand, 
the dream of his youth—his master’s 
daughter, Frederika. Nursing him— 

ing to him ponderous Muratori’s 
history—the sympathy thus estab- 
lished lasted the whole of his appren- 
ticeship. The necessity of his nature 
was filled up. He could not live 
without love ; and his love must be 
incarnated. ‘This principle was the 
mainspring of Perthes’ existence ; and 
the tracing of it in his life will deve- 
lop the whole of his social history. 
All through his apprenticeship and 
youth, his love for Frederika sup- 
ported him, and gave wings to his 
existence ; and the noble nature of 
the man is seen in this, that when a 
new apprentice, Nessig, a lively, 
strong, handsome youth, also became 
a candidate for Frederika’s love, his 
excitable heart conquered its jea- 
lousy, and he disclosed all to Nessig, 
and both agreed to love her in 
harmony and openness. And they 
kept to their agreement; each sharing 
all the confidence and feelings of the 
other. A memorable story is this— 
what, we in this country would feel 
inclined to sneer at ; but it is only 
an additional proof how little, from 
our point of view, we are able to un- 
derstand the German mind on the 
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subject of the affections. When Per- 
thes left Leipsic, Nessig remained 
behind ; and their jetters on the sub- 
ject of Frederika are indeed curiosi- 
ties. On his return they agreed to 
propose together, and let her make a 
choice which they would abide by. 
Stranger than the whole progress of 
the love, was the answer of the loved. 
*Perthes I love,” said Frederika, 
““Nessig I love—yet I can give my 
hand to neither.” We hear not how 
Nessig bore it, but to Perthes it was 
as the loss of life. ‘ My whole life-plan 
is ruined—ruined by her. I have 
done with life. God give me com- 
fort and strength !” 

But, fortunately, before this he 
had set up his business as a booksel- 
ler, and the necessity of fulfilling his 
engagements goaded him to action. 
For the next great life-impression he 
was prepared by the first. It is a 
rare case when suddenly crushed 

jon, in any one possessed of vivid 
ife and youth, destroys the heart. 
It but wounds it—lays it bare and 
shivering. Then man wants not the 
light, joyous love of the girl—if such 
a thing exists now in these hot- 


pressed days—but the calm depth 
of the woman ; not to excite, but to 
heal. And this was the case with 


Perthes. Again he felt alone—im- 
See His love, left unexpended, 
ell back and crushed his heart. It 
was now that amid a new circle of 
friends, among whom were Klopstock 
and Jacobi, he met Caroline, daugh- 
ter of Claudius, at her father’s house. 
“Her bright eyes and her open, clear 
look pleased me,” wrote Perthes af- 
terwards; “and I loved her.” <A 
few weeks later, at the Christmas fes- 
tival, he met her again. 


Before the entertainment commenced, ac- 
cident threw him alone with Caroline in a 
side room. He had not a word to say ; but 
he experienced a calm and happin ss which he 
had never felt before. The Christmas games 
began, but Perthes had eves for nothing but 
the quiet expression of pleasure which beamed 
on Caroline’s face. On the topmost branch 
of the Christmas-tree hung an apple, finer 
and more richly gilt than any. Perthes dex- 
terously reached it, and, blushing deeply, pre- 
sented it, to the no small surprise of the 
company, to the conscious Caroline. From 
that evening things went on between them as 
they usually do between accepted lovers, 


Shortly afterwards they were mar- 
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ried ; and Perthes, who had felt love 
before, which he called “torture and 
distraction,” now understood it as 
“peace and joy.” For fourand twenty 
years, in storm and sunshine, in 
death and life, in inner life and out- 
ward life, in joy and sorrow, through 
all the terrors of a siege and all the 
misfortunes of a fugitive, this love— 
begun beneath the branches of a Ger- 
man Christmas-tree—lasted entireand 
whole ; a rare and perfect chrysolite. 
Her slender figure, white and clear 
brow, her regular features, the loving 
smile which played about her mouth, 
the deep, hazel eyes, were as nothing 
to the irresistible charm which in- 
spired unbounded confidence in all 
who approached her. With a rare 
intellect,she found her chief pleasure 
in superintending her household and 
being a true hearted mother. Her 
relations with her husband till their 
close were unchanged in purity, love, 
and faithfulness. Supporting and 
supported, life’s burden to each was 
all the sweeter that it needed help to 
bear. Every year the wedding day 
was renewed in their hearts. 


It is eighteen years to-day—Caroline 
writes—since I wrote you the last letter 
before our marriage, and sent you my first 
request about the little black cross. 4 | Perthes, 
my heart is full of joy and sadness, Would 
that you were here—you cannot quite know 
my indescribable affection, for it is infinite, 
This day eighteen years I did not long for 
you more fervently or more ardently than 
now. Thank God, over and over again, for 
everything! Iam, and remain yours, in 
time—and, though I know not how— in eter- 
nity too. Affection is certainly the greatest 
wonder In heaven or on earth ; and the only 
thing I can represent to myself as insatiable 
throughout eternity, 


This affection did not clash with 
the deeper love which rejoiced even 
at her own loss, in seeing him in the 
path of duty and honor. Ill, on the 
point of her confinement, her children 
sick, and utterly ignorant of her hus- 
band’s place of refuge, during the 
calamitous year of 1813, she yet 
writes :— 


I struggle ever more and more to keep 
thought and fancy, heart and yearnings, 
under contron]—but, oh, my beloved, I suf- 
fer inexpressibly ! I tell you everything, fur 
you should know how things actually stand, 
that you may be abie to do what is right 
under the circumstances ; but I do not write 
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thus to indace you to draw back. I take 
God to witness, who is more to me than 
even you are, that I do not wish you to do 
anything but your duty. 


She was interested, and lovingly so, 
in all he did, and said, and thought ; 
and herapprovaland advice often gave 
to his plans that undefinable finishing 
touch, for want of which, so many al- 
most perfect things have lacked per- 
fection. Distinct, yet capable of oe. 
—— the calm contemplative 
soul of Caroline, and the unfaltering 
activity and lightning-life of Perthes, 
mingled like oxygen and nitrogen, 
and produced the living atmosphere 
of married life. None*but those who 
read their letters and their lives can 
understand how each was an absolute 
necessity to the other; and how in- 
efficient the action of Perthes’ life 
would have been, unless he had had 
at home a love which he felt to be 
eternal, to fall back on in all moments 
of despondency—to give that calm 
and aim to all his plans which the 
sense of something sure ever supplies 
to one who is tossing on the restless 
sea of being. Thus passed four and 
twenty years ; and Perthes longed to 
fulfil his wife’s wish, and to leave 
business, and close his life in another 
sphere, where he would be able to 
grant her that calm and quietude of 
communion with him and , Which 
had formed the dream of her ho 
through all the years of the eager life 
in Hamburg. But sudden as a thun- 
derbolt came paralysis, and Caro- 
line died. 

God’s finger touched her, and she 
slept—and he was once more alone. 
He had had many children. Two of 
his daughters had been married. His 
eldest son had gone to the University. 
He had left Hamburgh for Gotha, 
his second home. There were none 
with him after the death of his wife 
but his third daughter, Matilda, and 
three younger children. Three years 
afterwards she, too, left her father’s 
house, and then the last shadow of 
loneliness fell on the loving heart. 
He then removed to the house of his 
son-in-law, Becker, who lived near 
Gotha; but his sorrow was not 
healed. He writes to Nicolovius :— 
“‘T am alone, and full of yearning and 

ing. I deeply crave for sympa- 
thy to cheer the Lenast within me ; 
but no one understands me now, as I 
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was once understood. There is no 
comfort for the sadness I feel. Night 
is in my soul.” It was with feelings 
like these that he met Charlotte 
Becker. She was an intimate friend 
of his married children, and a widow 
of thirty, with four children. Again 
we have occasion to refer to the prin- 
ciple of Perthes’ existence. Hecould 
not live without love, and this love 
must be incarnated. He almost states 
this himself in a letter written 
during the struggle in his mind be- 
fore he resolved on his second mar- 
riage. After asserting that he is sure 
Caroline foresaw a second marriage 
for him, he says of her, “ My inner 
life is filled with her memory, and 
will be so till my latest day, bat I 
must own that this is possible only 
while I incorporate in thought her 
happy soul, and think of her as a 
human being.” He felt that his love, 
unlinked in every thought to another 
human heart, would not crush him 
as in youth, but would turn to selfish- 
ness. “‘ To us in our life here below,” 
he says, “the love of the creature is 
given to educate us for the love of 
God. Can I dispense with this 
earthly help and yet keep love alive 
in my heart ? Can I escape the dan- 
ger of isolating myself at becoming 
selfish ?” 

With this reasoning he deter- 
mined to declare himself. It is 
wonderful and refreshing, and were 
it not so beautiful it would be ludi- 
crous, to find Perthes returning to the 
freshness of youthful passion once 
more. At the age of fifty-one the 
dew of early feeling lay cool and 
gleaming on the meadows of his 
heart. The constant activity which 
never allowed affection to degenerate 
into sentimentality, but always gave 
what he received, kept his heart still 
susceptible. We cannot forbear this 
extract :— 


My own experiences amaze me (he writes 
to Rist), the varying moods familiar to the 
innocent heart of the boy in his first love, 
the enthusiastic tenderness that found vent 
in happy melancholy, and universal good-will 
to all creation—these lay far, far behind me 
like a lovely dream, and no wish had power 
to call them back, But now I feel again 
as I did then. 


Shortly after he declared himself. 
Charlotte asked a month’s delay, 
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during which time Perthes under- 
went all the pleasurable pains, the 
torments, the doubts, the ecstacies 
of the most youthful lover; and yet 
the man in his personality is always 
watching and even laughing at these 
youthful madnesses. At last Char- 
lotte consented. This marriage sup- 
ported him as of old. The void of his 
nature was filled up—he writes to 
Niebuhr, “Ihave won a great trea- 
sure. Iam loved with woman’s ut- 
most tenderness, and my Charlotte’s 
noble mind discovers nothing in me 
which lessens her esteem.” His 
friends could not imagine what would 
have become of him had it not been 
brought about. Wonderfully for- 
tunate was our Perthes, climbing the 
haughty hill of life with the un- 
daunted, loving, Christian, support- 
ing heart of Caroline, descending it 
with the calm, consoling, maternal 
love of Charlotte. 

It is possible to apply the principle 
thus traced in his character from 
early life to another portion of his 
being—his religious belief. The his- 
tory of the inner life of Perthes is 
deeply interesting to us, surrounded 
as we are now by almost the same at- 
mosphere of religious vitality which 
he breathed, owing to the transference 
of German thought to this side of the 
Channel. But to speak fully of it 
here would exceed our limits. 

Soon after leaving his apprentice- 
ship of six years—-“ happy years of 
earnest striving,’—he abandoned the 
dream of human perfection for an- 
other—the effort to shape his being 
into harmony by subduing the heart 
to the demands of the moral law by 
the exercise of lofty will. But to 
crush out susceptibility by this cold 
shaping of the will would have been 
to him an “inward hell”. He could 
not live without loving emotions. 
The perusal of Schiller led him next 
to the theory that “the cultivation 
of our feelings is the grand neces- 
sity,” refined through art to such a 
height that they would rule the will. 
The lines in Schiller’s poem, Die 
Kiinstler, were constantly urged on 
him by Speckter, one of his friends. 

“Tt is only through the morning- 
gate of the beautiful that you can 
penetrate into the reasons of know- 
ledge ; and, what we here feel as 
beauty, we shall one day recognise as 
truth.” But in this he also failed, 
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and it was when beginning to realize 
this failure that he met Jacobi. Un- 
der his influence he rejected all hope 
of harmonizing the will by the rules 
of the understanding, and was taught 
that God revealed himself by imme- 
diate revelations in feeling. Yet his 
heart ever yearned fora personal God, 
not only revealed in feeling, but ac- 
tually incarnated as an object of love ; 
and this he was given by the teach- 
ing of his father-in-law Claudius, who 
——_ in his heart the germ of 
that Christian faith which after- 
wards slowly developing itself in life, 
and revealing itself more clearly to 
him through action and love, finally 
ended in a profession of belief which 
is marvellous for its simplicity at that 
time ; and to its gradual life deve- 
lopment and to his want of dogmatic 
religious education in childhood may 
be traced the love which he had in 
after life for the writings of the mys- 
tics, of whom Tauler and Thomas a 
Kempis were his favorites, while 
even at times Jacob Béhme claimed 
his study. The corrective to these 
writings in his character was his re- 
ligious activity. He knew of the 
truth, because he did the truth. 

The principles of character which 
we have endeavoured to trace from 
his childhood, were manifested in an 
outward life which would be marvel- 
lous anywhere but in Germany. At 
the age of twenty-four he entered on 
the book-trade—1796. It was da- 
ringly, but not rashly undertaken. 
The swimmer was bold, and the water 
of the sea of life bears up him who 
trusts it. The plan he adopted was 
novel, and Perthes had formed his 
own opinion on the literary wants 
and great movements of the age, and 
on this foundation he began. The 
calculator, the wise Micawber of this 
time, who waits ever and ever till 
some golden —— shall turn 
up, waits like Horace’s rustic till all 
the river shail flow away, and grows 
old upon the banks. But Perthes 
trusted to native intuition, and did 
not wait a moment. At the age of 
twenty-four he had the lonely, strong 
self-reliance of manhood. Soon after 
this lusty plunge in life, he made the 
friendship of Jacobi and Claudius, 
and by them was introduced into the 
Holstein circle which at that time 
included the Stolbergs, the Princess 

Jallitzin, Nicolovius, and other well- 
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known names. The impetuous, lov- 
ing, keen heart pleased them well, 
and through these, and his marriage 
into the family of Claudius, his lite- 
rary relations increased.. His unob- 
trusive sense of order, his skill, his 
Perthean mode of conducting busi- 
ness, his stainless honor in money 
matters were so great that for several 
states round, and even in ultra Ger- 
man countries, he attracted the notice 
of all the literary circles, and he was 
enabled to ride out the monetary 
storm of 1799, at anchor. Whole 
families entrusted him with the task 
of forming their libraries. In 1811 
Niebuhr wrote to him for his opinion 
on his first volume of Roman History, 
and declared thatthe judgment of Per- 
thes and Goethe would satisfy him. 
In the midst of all the trials of a 
rising business his trust and energy 
never failed nor flagged for one mo- 
ment. In hours of great difficulty 
he rested on his wife. ‘‘ You have 
penetrated into the profoundest re- 
cesses of my being,” he writes; 
“there isno moment of my existence 
in which you are not in me, with me, 
and before me ; and all I see, feel, or 
observe, [seem to see, feel, and observe 
only for your sake.” “God will 
never fail me,” he says again, “and 
good fortune follows our energy and 
enterprize.” It is before hearts like 
these that the world lies down, and is 
pleased to be trodden on. 

In the year 1798, he had entered 
into partnership with Besser, a man 
of a peculiar idiosyncracy, and pos- 
sessing an unequalled knowledge of 
the character and value of books in 
all languages. Between these two 
men a friendship arose which was 
cloudless to the end, and when after- 
ward Perthes retired to Gotha, and 
left the business to Besser, each tried 
to apportion the larger share to the 
other. 

The aim too of Perthes and of 
Besser was identical—to make their 
business the medium of the literary 
intercourse of Germany with all the 
various European nations. With this 
high object his book-trade waxed 
greater and greater, till he could 
write “that he had found himself 
through his calling.” 

With all this he was not dead to 
any of the movements of Germany, 
religious, political, or literary. e 
took an active part in them all. He 
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worked for the sufferings which he 
pitied, and he mourned over the 
apathy of his countrymen on all na- 
tionalsubjects. Hiszeal forthe nation- 
ality of Germany, which was kindled 
by the oppression of Napoleon, and 
the calamitous desolation of Ger- 
many in the years 1805 and 1806, 
burnt unceasingly and bravely even 
unto death. These two great 
aims, the advance of his well loved 
business to the ground of his own 
ideal, and the establishment of ths 
nationality of Germany, were inse- 

arably connected in hismind, With 
Miiller he formed a friendship by un- 
ceasing efforts to help his great pro- 
ject for his country. His indignation 
at Goethe’s want of patriotism and 
the apathy of the people, was as vivid 
as his hope of their regeneration. 
The times did not damp his spirit. 
“ Ought we not to feel ourselves 
great,” he writes to Miiller, “ just 
because we are born in such evil 
times ?” 

In July, 1806, the very form of 
the German empire was destroyed 
by the confederation of the Rhi ne, 
and H: unburgh became a sovereign 
state, and in November was occupied 
by Mortier. The commerce of the 
town was instantly destroyed. ‘“ All 
that was is annihilated,” wrote 
Perthes to Jacobi, “ there is no longer 
any trade as it existed formerly.” 
The proceeds of ten years’ hard work 
were overwhelmed in the general in- 
solvency. Notwithstanding this, in 
1807 his business was more active 
than ever; Hiillmann wrote from 
Frankfort on the Oder—‘‘ You have 
the most extensive collection in Ger- 
many,” and Niebuhr had sportively 
called him, “the king of the book- 
sellers from the Ems to the Baltic.” 

In 1809, the peace of Vienna de- 
stroyed the freedom of Austria, 
and the political nationality of Ger- 
many. Perthes, fearing for a general 
dissolution, and recognizing strongly 
the scientific and literary nationality 
of his country, determined to endea- 
vour to keep this alive by engaging 
all the great men in contributing to a 
journal which should be exclusively 
German, and be published by him 
under the title of the “ National 
Museum.” The reception this pro- 
ject met with from al all, and the innu- 
merable replies which poured in, suffi- 
ciently attest the respect and enthu- 
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siasm with which he was looked on 
by the whole literary world of Ger- 
many. In the spring of 1810 it ap- 
peared, but his strength almost gave 
way under the immense labour of 
editing it, and the continued political 
excitement. During this troublous 
period, his son Clement, the author of 
the present work, was born, and 
Perthes’ words at his birth seem al- 
most prophetic of this book—* We 
rejoice in the birth of a boy,” he 
writes; “through the youth now 
growing up we may exert an in- 
tiuence on the future, which we cannot 
on the present.” 

In 1810, Hamburgh was declare] a 
French town, yet, in the midst of a 
system of espionage, by a judicious 
management, Perthes even extended 
his business. In 1812, the news of 
the total annihilation of the French 
host in Russia reached Hamburgh. 
Now it was that the spirit of Perthes 
rose with a wing, which, in the centre 
of the storm, was as untiring as in 
the summer air. He brought the 
burghers together ; he sought out all 
men of note among the lower orders ; 
he organized and planned with Von 


Hess and Benecke, two of the leading 


men of Hamburgh; he combined 
every element in the city for one pur- 

se—the expulsion of the French. 

ut Perthes did not wish that the 
rising should be merely in Ham- 
burgh, he hoped to make it the signal 
for the whole of Germany. With 
this intention, which marks the 
character of the man, ardent but far- 
seeing, he set forth to ask the Duke 
of Oldenburg to head the movement ; 
but when returning he heard that, on 
a rumour of the approach of the 
Russians, the populace had risen ex 
masse, ynd the French had been 
driven from the town. There was 
nothing for it but to make the best of 
it. A short time afterwards the can- 
non of Davoust opened on the city. 
Day by day on Hamburgh fell the 
heaviness of devastation ; day by day 
was Perthes seen, encouraging the 
youth, infusing life into the burghers, 
consulting with and assisting the 
— relieving the wounded, 
nousing the wearied guards. He 
seemed possessed of omnipresence, 
nothing escaped his glance. The soul 
of Hamburgh was concentrated in its 
bookseller. At last the city surren- 
dered, and Perthes fled to rejoin his 
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wife whom he had sent away before- 
hand. Further and further must he 
fly, for the French are deeply indig- 
nant. 


He had lost everything ; he had not even 
ready money for the support of his wife and 
children, yet he worked morning and night 
to secure the creditors through the debtors of 
the house. He was perfectly calm and clear ; 
he received expressions of respect and consi- 
deration from all sides. ‘* What I hear of 
you inspires me with the deepest respect,” 
wrote the Duke of* Augustenberg ; ** and 
your indomitable spirit fills me with admira- 
tion, and I esteem it as an honor and a pleae 
sure to have an opportunity of saying this to 
you. Your belief in a higher world is, in- 
ded, a great matter; it is this belief alone 
which is the source of your strength. 


Leaving his wife at Aschau, a 
summer villa on the shores of the 
Baltic, he crossed that sea in a 
storm to Sweden, and we find this 
characteristic passage in a letter to 
Caroline :— 


So I am again on land, after a glorious 
passage. How I delight in these noble 
waves ; my decpest feelings are called out by 
them, and I become cheerful and courageous. 
I feel as if I were in my proper element. 
Far off across the sea the moon cast a strip 
of silver light, and the rayless sun a reflec. 
tion of glowing red. I never received such 
impressions of the sublime as during that 
short voyage. 


During the truce which followed, 
Perthes’ exertions wereincessant ; and 
when war broke forth again, he 
wrought like Cceur de Lion before 
the castle of Torquilstone, as if ten 
men’s strength were in his heart. 
Amid all the disputes, and parties, 
and fightings, and fears of the time, 
this small delicate figure seems to 
move like a lance of light, disclosing 
difficulties and their solution, piercing 
falsehood through and through, with 
a brilliancy of honor untainted by 
any stain, and a brightness which 
comforted and succoured all who were 
desolate and oppressed ; and this at a 
time when his family were ill, his 
wife at a distance, his property irre- 
vocably gone. He gave up all, that 
he might help some. So deep was 
the impression that his self-sacrifice, 
and his genius, and honor made, that 
Niebuhr writes, “ Would God that 
you would now step forth as a states- 
man in our fatherland. I call to 
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everyone who has ears to hear to tell 
me how you can in future be brought 
into the administration of Germany ;” ; 
and in addition he possessed the per- 
sonal confidence of the generals and 
rinces of Germany, Sweden, and 
ussia. In the mean time, at Aschau 
Caroline and his children were suf- 
fering continually. Her misery was 
excessive, and her crushing anxiety 
for his life was not relieved till the 
news that he was sent on a peaceful 
deputation to Frankfort as the repre- 
sentative of the Hanse towns, for 
whose preservation as independent 
states he had been labouring with the 
intensest assiduity. Shortly after he 
returned to Caroline, Perthes was re- 
quested to assist in the distribution 
of money to the Hamburghers. “He 
took up his quarters at Flottbeck, a 
small town on the Elbe, about nine 
miles from Hamburgh. Here the 
situation of the city revealed itself to 
his eyes in all its horror.” On the 
30th of December, Davoust had burnt 
the hospital, only giving a single day 
for the removal of the sick, and in 
that bitter weather out of 800 there 
died 600. After eighteen hours’ 
notice, the suburbs also were set on 
fire, and 20,000 people were driven 
out of the city to face the biting 
cold, and to sleep to death upon the 
snow. Perthes was untiring; he 
wrote, he planned, he sent to Eng- 
land and to Russia for money, he 
had recourse to loans, he was con- 
tinually withthe generals ; his corres- 
pondence in answer to questions on 
all subjects connected with the people 
and country was enormous. “ He 
held no office, he had neither rank 
nor title,” writes his son, “ and yet he 
appears at this time to have occupied 
the centre around which all business 
revolved that had any bearing on the 
destinies of Hamburgh.” In the 
meantime there came no news from 
Caroline, and he was much depressed 
in spirit. At last, worn out, and his 
work for the time finished, he re- 
turned to his temporary home. Caro- 
line met him at the threshold, and 
led him in silence to his dead son. 
Broken in health, his prospects and 
property gone, the aim of his life 
seemingly destroyed, the loving heart 
felt the calm death-smile of that son 
whose laugh had been the brightness 
of his house. But neither the noble 
man nor the noble woman failed in 
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faith or courage. The keen life and 
the indomitable energy went forth 
again to comfort and succour, and 
Perthes lost his own grief in relieving 
that of others. It was the Christian 
veculiarity of this man that he gave 
fis life for others. This it is which 
makes him so noble and so true. 
This it was which produced that 
energetic action which never failed. 
The law of Christian existence was the 
principle of his being—‘‘ Whosoever 
loseth his life shall find it.” 

During the years of 1814 and ’16 
he re-organized his business, and bya 
journey through the southern states 
established an unity of the book-trade 
between Northern and Southern Ger- 
many. 

He was now fifty years of age, and 
the need of the battling energy of 
life being gone, Perthes wished for a 
quieter sphere of action. The wish 
of his later years had been to retire 
with Caroline, who had so nobly and 
so womanly endured, and grant her 
that quiet communion with him 
which she in her declining state of 
health so much desired. We have 
seen how this wish was frustrated. 

It isa solemn moment when the 
youth steps into life .alone, yet it is 
mingled with a certain lofty joy. But 
it is a more solemn moment when the 
man, bereaved of his heart companion, 
left of his children, closes the book 
of manhood and opens that of age. 
Men there are who live from youth 
upwards, and die without an epoch 
in their lives ; but some are called 
on to change place and friends, and 
Jeave the well known haunts endeared 
by a thousand joys, and sanctified by 
trials overcome. This was the case 
with Perthes. Deeply did his sus- 
ceptible heart feel the abandonment 
of Hamburg. The loss of Caroline 
wrought a sorrow which did not 
speak. Like Jacob, rich, his life 
aim won, he left the land of labour. 
Like Jacob, too, when all was 
brightest he raised the cup of happi- 
ness to his lips, and “the wine of 
life was drawn.” In the bitterness 
of his soul he went forth to his new 
home. This he had settled at Gotha, 
the capital of the Duchy of the same 
name, and well known to us as the 
place where Prince Albert spent his 
youth. A primitive little town, 
with the watchman’s horn at night, 
and by day the gay maidens, and the 
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strong men of the neighbouring 
Thuringian forest, passing through 
the quaint and quiet streets all full 
of relics of the olden time. Here it 
was that Perthes determined on 
opening business as a_ publisher. 
Stricken in heart as he was, he could 
not but be active ; as usual he had 
well considered what he was about to 
undertake. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with all the great men of 
the time, with all the literary require- 
ments of the age, and had extensive 
correspondence with France, England, 
and Spain. 

For twenty years he issued from 
his press a continued series of his- 
torical and theological works, and the 
latter class are those which have 
exercised the greatest influence on 
English divinity. The struggles and 
the various difficulties which he had 
to endureand contend with in creating 
an historical literature for Germany, 
are interesting in minute detail, but 
would not be so here. It will suffice 
to give a short extract from a letter 
to the Baron Van Gagern, written 
when he was endeavouring to com- 
bine a number of literati, to write a 
genuine history of the European 
states :— 


** Your Excellency will smile at my be- 
lieving it possible to unite learned Germans 
in a common enterprise. I know the difli- 
culties perfectly, but no one can influence the 
world by himself, and he-who is too wise to 
te helped will never do great things in any 
department. I hope by this truth to over- 
come even the sensitiveness of the learned. 
I do not despair. I have the gift of uniting 
the dispersed, bringing the distant near 
together, and tuning any discord of heart 
and mind among right feeling men. This is 
the plough I have ploughed with all my 
life.” 


In carrying out this object he suc- 
eeeded after six years’ continual 
striving. Thus in a short time he 
ranked with Cotta and Reimer as one 
of the three first publishers of Ger- 
many. His activity was always the 
same vigorous thing, and his insight 
was equally clear. He was popular 
with all classes of men. It was known 
by his papers after his death that he 
had had two thousand books offered 
to him for publication. Still carry- 
ing in his heart his favourite idea of 
the book-trade as a national concern, 
in 1823 he stirred up his brother 


workers to maké Leipsic the centre 
of their movements, and by his ad- 
vice two hundred booksellers formed 
themselves into a society, a national 
guild. In 1833 he decided the sense 
of a meeting for the building of a 
bookseller’s Exchange—* He it was,” 
says Frommann, “who, as chairman, 
reconciled all contending opinion-- 
all those present remember the 
striking words he used, and the im- 
pression they made.” His hopes for 
the success of this were most san- 
guine, and were realised in 1836 by 
the opening of the building by the 
Merchant's Company of German 
booksellers, which, fifteen years later, 
contained seventeen hundred mem- 
bers. ‘For many years,” writes 
Frommann, “ Perthes, though always 
declining to act as President, was 
really the central point in all our deli- 
berations and decisions.” 

With this realization of his life aim, 
we conclude the outward life of 
Perthes. 

In 1837, he was warned by an at- 
tack of influenza that he was no 
longer young. But the restfulness of 
the second youth was his. He had 
lived and conquered—all that had 
been keen was now calm. He was 
youthful to the last. He remembered 
Frederika and thought of Caroline, 
as with his wife he walked by the 
streams, for his old love of nature had 
returned in a fuller stream. In his 
wanderings in the Black Forest we 
trace the boy who, years ago, raced 
through the woods which greened 
around the Schwartzburg. 

To enjoy the remaining summers 
of his life, he rented a small house at 
Friedrichroda, a little village about 
ten miles from Gotha. Much amuse- 
ment was there to his friends who, 
located in the front of the house, 
found their view barred by a blank- 
stone wall; but from the large win- 
dows of the back the hill sloped down 
into the vast floor of the Black Forest, 
whose pines every morning burned in 
the red sunrise. On each side of the 
valley the mountains rose, full of 
tarns, and their sides rich with beech 
and fir, through which wound the 
rocky bridle paths of the country. 
Crowhing the vale was the ducal 
eastle, formerly the ancient Benedic- 
tine cloister of Reinhardshbrunnen. 

Here it was that threading the 
wood-paths with his wife and three 
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little girls, and climbing the hills for 
new points of view, his loving heart 
made friends with the charcoal 
burners and the woodsmen, and the 
knots of the village people, so that in 
1840 they gave him the freedom of 
their little town. 

Here it was that every Saturday 
the house was full of grandchildren 
and relations, and the merriment 
flew over the old woods till evening— 
and Perthes the heart of all. 

Here it was that the friends of his 
manhood came to see the old life 
warrior, and to carry away a keener 
sense of being. Here it was that 
Tholuck, and Liicke, and Marheineke, 
and De Wette, and Oldshausen, were 
his guests ; and one summer evening 
suddenly came Schelling, one of the 
last of his early friends, “then a 
slender, black-haired, Swabian youth, 
now a robust old man, with snow- 
white head,” and the sun rose upon 
their parting. 

Thus he revived the past in the 
present, without losing the present in 
the past. 

us went by five years; Perthes 
going to Friedrichroda in May, and in 
tember when the forest mists were 
-eold, returning to Gotha, and still 
carrying on his business actively. 

But the time was close at hand 
when the soldier of life was to lay 
aside his armour. In 1842 he wrote 
to Bunsen :—“I believe that my end 
is not far distant. I have no longer any 
appetite, not even any spiritual appe- 
tite for what is on this side of the 
grave. My soul longs for more certain 
nourishment.” 

On Christmas day all his family 
assembled round him. He enjoyed 
himself with youthful glee. But in 
1843, his illness, which was liver com- 
oe grew as the year advanced. 
Still, pain-tossed and emaciated as he 
was, the light of intellectual and spiri- 
tual life shone clear and warm. In 
March he still sat up, dressed and sur- 
rounded by books and papers. He 
took undiminished interest in the new 
histories of Hagenbach and Ranke. 
He spoke for hours to his sons on all 
the possibilities of their lives. “ One 
forgets,” writes one of his friends, 
“that he is subject to the universal 
law of decay.” But as the outward 
ebbed away, the inward life, which 
had been strengthened by sorrow, 
was deepened by meditation. Very 
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characteristic was his reading of the 
Bible. During the impetuous activity 
and the progressive soul contests of 
the years of manhood, the epistle to 
the Romans was his constant study. 
But now when age had tamed the 
lionlike rapidity of feeling, and the 
soul assumed the contemplative rest 
of love, he found in the Gospel of the 
loved disciple all he indivel :—“ He 
who has,” says Perthes, “the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth chapters of St. John, has all 
he needs for life and death.” It is 
told of him that the nearer he ap- 
proached the grave the oftener did he 
read the seventeenth. 

His consciousness he retained to 
the last. There was no torpid slum- 
ber of that quick intellect. ‘ The 
knowledge of life being over,” he 
writes to Dérner, “is to me a very 
peculiar and by no means depressing 
feeling, rather on the contrary, ex- 
hilirating.” To Neander,—“ In hope 
and faith I am joyfully passing over 
to the land where truth will be made 
clear and love pure.” 

In May 1843, his sufferings in- 
creased, and on the 18th of May he 
died. We extract Clement Perthes’ 
account :— 


** About six o’clock in the evening, an in- 
timate friend, the court preacher Jacobi, 
came in. Perthes opened his languid eyes to 
him, and stretched out his hands, saying, 
* For the last time; it will soon be over but it 
is a hard struggle.’ About seven, Jacobi 
and the doctor left him, at eight his breath- 
ing became slower and deeper, but without 
occasioning any uneasiness, His whole 
family stood round him, Perthes had folded 
his hands and, for a short time, prayed alou i, 
but his speech had now become inarticulate, 
only the oft repeated words, ‘ My Redeemer,” 
* Lord,’ ‘ forgiveness,’ could be distinguished. 
It had now grown dark, When lights were 
brought in, a great change was visible in his 
features ; every trare of pain was gone, his 
eyes shone, his whole aspect was, as it were, 
transfigured, so that those around him could 
only think of his bliss, not of their own 
sorrow. The last sounds of this world that 
reached the dying ear were—* Yea, the Lord 
hath prepared for thee blessedness and joy, 
where Christ is the sun, the life, the all in 
all,’” 


Thus died a Christian German. 
But of far deeper importance to us 
than the death is the life. A life un- 


deviatingly true, and self-sacrificing, 
and loving, and manly. A life whic 
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had no false shame. A life based on 
the principles of His life, ‘ who went 
about doing good,” and strengthened 
by belief in His revelation—a life 
which had great aims, and which 
wrought them out greatly—a life 
nobly begun and nob!y finished. <A 
married life which is a high example 
to women and to men, and that at a 
time when the nation-degrading prin- 
ciples of the French about marriage 
are entering our capitals and towns— 
for all true national existence has its 
deepest foundation stone in the purity 


and reality of its domestic relations. 
Those to whom it is refreshing to 
meet witha Christian heart, untouched 
by any pettiness, or party hate, or 
wild intolerance, will find it here. 
Those who wish to understand Fichte’s 
dogma—* That life is blessedness, for 
all true life is love,” will understand 
it here, if they have not found it in 
ahigher life than Perthes lived. Those 
who are relieved by reading of a 
joyous, practical, thorough existence 
will be cheered, 


BOSWELL,* 


The preface to this volume of corres- 
pondence is as follows :— 


The letters of James Boswell, contained in 
the present volume, came into the hands of 
the publisher under the following circum. 
stances. A few years ago, a clergyman hav- 
ing occasion to buy some small articles at the 
shop of Madam Noel, at Boulogne, observed 
that the paper in which they were wrapped, 
was the fragment of an English letter. Upon 
inspection, a date and some names were dis- 
covered ; und further investigation proved 
that the piece of paper in question was part 
of a correspondence, carried on nearly a cen- 
tury before between the biographer of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, and his early friend, the 
Rev. William Johnson Temple. On making 
inquiry, it was ascertained that the piece of 
paper had been taken from a large parcel re- 
cently purchased from a hawker, who was in 
the habit of passing through Boulogne once 
or twice a-year, for the purpose of supplying 
the different shops with paper. Beyond this 
no further information could Le obtained. 
The whole contents of the parcel were imme- 
diately secured. ‘The majority of the letters 
bear the London and Devon post-marks, and 
are franked by well-known names of that 
period, Besides those written by Boswell 
which are here published, were found several 
from Mr. Nichols, Mr. Claxton, and other 
persons alluded to in the following pages, as 
well as a few unfinished sermons and essays 
by Mr. Temple. At the death of the pur- 
chaser of these letters, they fell into the 
hands of a nephew, from whom the edi- 
tor obtained them, and in the present form 
they are now submitted to the public, 
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Notwithstanding the air of ro- 
mance with which the above account 
invests the discovery of these letters, 
we are not disposed to question their 
authenticity. The internal evidence 
is irresistibly strong, and if an impos- 
ture, it is one to which no man need 
be ashamed of yielding. Macaulay 
has observed how little we know of 
Johuson’s life before his introduction 
to Boswell ; and we have often in® 
turn regretted how little we knew of 
Boswell after his separation from 
Johnson. We were curious to know 
how far he proved able to swim with- 
out assistance. How far his intimacy 
with Johnson would be a guarantee 
for the respect of the literary world 
after Johnson’s death. What were 
his views of those momentous poli- 
tical events, the shock of which John- 
son had been spared. What effect 
had been produced upon his own 
character by the loss of his great mo- 
nitor. Whether the solemnity of the 
event had sobered him toa different 
mode of life, or whether the removal 
of that influence to which he had so 
long bowed had been followed by in- 
creased laxity. What were the feel- 
ings with which Boswell was regarded 
by a later generation who had known 
not Johnson. What, in fact, in that 
new world which. arose in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century, 
were the position and daily thoughts 
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of one who hrd so thoroughly formed 
himself upon so perfect and exclu- 
sive a model of the bygone age. All 
these are points upon which we had 
often reflected, ~ which occasioned 
us to regard the announcement of 
these letters with unusual interest. 
As one of that generation who crossed 
the gulf which intervenes between 
the old order of things and the new ; 
as-one, moreover, who had lived 
with that circle which constituted 
the full flower and perfection of the 
ancient regime, which secure in its 
elegant completeness never dreamed 
of the approaching cataract ; as one 
who must have passed his later years 
in a state of haze and bewilderment, 
moving about in worlds not realized ; 
viewing the break-up of that old gen- 
tility with its free wit and its formal 
courtesy in silent despair, as we gaze 
on a flower-bed cut to pieces by a 
hailstorm,—Boswell is just the very 
man of all others whose subsequent 
career we should have been eager to 
investigate. He was so thoroughly 
the creature of the period, that we 
can scarcely conceive of his existence 
in any otherstage of society; and he has 
hitherto seemed to have so completely 
«depended on Dr. Johnson for his im- 
portance, that we almost suppose him 
to have vanished, like the shadow 
with the substance, when the place 
of the philosopher was left empty. 
' To what extent then are these 
speculations assisted by the corres- 
pondence before us? In some re- 
spects, meagrely enough. They con- 
tain none of those full outpourings 
which characterize his letters to his 
eat father-confessor. They are, at 
east the latter ones which are to 
our mind the most interesting, prin- 
cipally confined to his private and 
domestic affairs. Yet, nevertheless, 
it is possible to derive from them such 
a picture of the man, as shall enable 
us bya not unjustifiable stretch of 
the imagination to conjure up some- 
thing like the real life which poor 
Bozzy passed during the last ten years 
of his existence. 

The collectionof correspondence in 
the present volume extends over 
thirty-six years, i.e., from 1758 to 
1794; and with the exception of a 
very few letters to Captain Erskine, 
a younger son of the Earl of Kellie, 
printed at the end of the volume, is 
all addressed to his old friend Tem- 
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ple, a country clergyman, vicar of St. 
Gluvias in Cornwall, and rector of 
Mainhead in Devonshire. He was a 
man of literary taste, a friend of 
Gray, and author of a sketch of the 
Celts, which Johnson incorporated 
into his life. He and Boswell con- 
tinued firm friends till death, not- 
withstanding that they put their 
affection to that severest of tests—the 
lending and borrowing of money. 

The correspondence may be divided 
into three parts ; the first extending 
over those years in which Boswell 
was a wild young bachelor on town— 
living in the Inner Temple, and, 
doubtless, hearing the chimes and 
performing the pranks which the fast 
man has ever heard and performed 
both before and after the days of 
Falstaff; the second embracing the 
earlier period of his married life, and 
the era of his intimacy with John- 
son ; and the third carrying us down 
from Johnson’s death to his own me- 
lancholy exit in pain and trouble— 
in 1795. Over the first of these pe- 
riods we need not pause long. The 
letters written at this time are 
marked by precisely the same cha- 
racteristic that we have come to as- 
sociate invariably with the name of 
Boswell, — thorough openness — or 
rather a lack of reticence upon to- 
pics which few other persons commit 
to paper at all, much less in address- 
ingaperfectly moral youngclergyman. 
Even here, though, we suspect there is 
some touch of vanity, some ostenta- 
tion of acting the fine gentleman in 
the eyes of the quiet Cantab. But be 
that as it may, the gravity with 
which he discusses the various modes 
in which gallantry may be pursued, 
is highly entertaining ; and we only 
hope, for the credit of the church, 
that it was due to Mr. Temple’s ex- 
hortations, that he ultimately re- 
signed his charmer—a married wo- 
man, it appears—for whom Boswell 
kept a house and maid, though enter- 
taining at the same time the utmost 
“ horror of adultery.” Jemmy was 
the same man to the last—“ a sad, 
good Christian at the heart,” who 
would go to church and fast on Good 
Friday, and get drunk and knock up 
Mother Night-work twelve hours 
afterwards ! 

Boswell’s introduction to Johnson 
took place in 1763, and his marriage 
to Miss Montgomerie five years after- 
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wards. The lady was of the Irish 
Montgomeries, we believe the elder 
branch of the family ; but even her 
ancient blood does not seem to have 
been able to conciliate Johnson. Some 
amusing traits peep out during these 
years, which show that Boswell, not- 
withstanding his “horror of adul- 
tery,” had rather loose notions of 
marital obligations. In April, 1775, 
he writes :— 


My dear Temple, 

I am, indeed, enjoying this metropolis 
to the full, according to my taste, except 
that I cannot, I see, have a plenary indul- 
gence from you for Asiatic multiplicity. Be 
not afraid of me, except when I take too 
much claret; and then, indeed, there is a 
Suror brevis as dangerous as anger. 


Again, as he is leaving town, he 
says :— 


There is a Miss Silverton in the fly with 
me, an amiable creature, who has been in 
France. I can unite little fondnesses with 
perfect conjugal love. 


During the years in which the cor- 
respondence and the biography run 
yarallel with each other, it is interest- 
Ing to compare the two. The com- 
mag we think, throws some little 
resh light upon Boswell’s character. 
To judge merely from the former, we 
should never have supposed that 
Boswell was so completely wrapped 
up in his worship of the great Doctor. 
He speaks of him, indeed, as no one 
capable of appreciating his society 
could failto speak. But he certainly 
does not exceed the limits within 
which any young man of twenty-three, 
just admitted to the intimacy of the 
greatest literary celebrity of the day, 
might be expected to confine himself. 
His first supper with Johnson at the 
Mitre is described in the following 
terms, about two months after his 
first introduction to him :— 


I had the honour of supping téte-d-téte with 
Mr. Johnson last night. By-the-by, I 
need not have used a French phrase. We 
sat till between two and three. He took me 
by the hand cordially, and said, ‘* My dear 
Boswell, I love you very much.” Now, 
Temple, can I help indulging vanity? Sir 
David Dalrymple says to me, in his last letter, 
** It gives me pleasure to think that you have 
obtained the friendship of Mr, Samuel John- 
son: he is one of the best moral writers 
which England has produced, At the same 
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time, I envy you the free and undisguised 
converse with such a man, I beg you to 
present my best respects to him, and to as- 
sure him of the veneration which I entertain 
for the author of the Rambler and Rasselas.”’ 


Again he writes, about ten years 
afterwards : 


On Wednesday evening, Mr. Johnson, 
Dempster, and my uncle, Dr. Boswell, supped 
with me at my chambers. I had prodigious 
Satisfaction to find Dempster’s sophistry 
(which he has learnt from Hume and Rous- 
sean) vanquished by the solid sense and vi- 
gorous reasoning of Johnson, It was «a very 
fertile evening, and my mind is stored with 
its fruits. : ° . ‘ : 
Last night Mr Johnson and I supped toge- 
ther at the the Turk’s Head cotfee-house. 
He was extremely entertaining and instrue- 
tive. I learn more from him than from any 
man I ever was with. He told mea very 
odd thing —that he knew at eighteen as much 
as he does now ; that is to say, his judgment 
is much stronger, but that he had then 
stored up almost all the facts that he has 
now ; an! he says that he has led but an idle 
life. Only think, Temple, of that! 


We should doubt whether any 
literary man of the present day occu- 
pies quite the same space in public 
estimation which Johnson did then, 
for there is no one who unites to 
the same extent the three characters 
of scholar, moralist, and man of the 
world. Yet, if we can fancy any 
young man of Boswell’s age, fresh 
from Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, 
just admitted to familiar intercourse 
with Tennyson, Thackeray, or Car- 
lyle, we cannot suppose that he would 
express himself with less exultation 
or more modesty. 

After the first novelty of the ac- 
quaintance wore off, Johnson ceased 
to be the principal figure in his cor- 
respondence with Temple. Women 
and love affairs, whether honourable 
or otherwise,—his hopes and disap- 
pointments in the pursuit of fortune 
—his private affairs and prospects at 
the bar, varied by dinner parties, 
fashionable or literary, in which 
Johnson’s name does not appear con- 
spicuously often, form the staple of 
his communications with the Devon- 
shire vicar. Occasional notices of the 
Literary Club are scattered up and 
down through the letters ; but there 
is nothing to lead us to suppose that 
Boswell was absorbed either in John- 
son himself or the circle which was 
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wont to gather round him. If he were 
a man of such inordinate vanity, and 
if that vanity was so copiously grati- 
fied by his intercourse with Johnson, 
as is commonly supposed, it is cer- 
tainly strange that he should not 
have sought to make his friend cog- 
nisant of his glory. But in this cor- 
respondence he talks of literature 
and literary men much as any ordi- 
nary man of the world might talk, 
who is, after all, much more intent 
upon adding a hundred a year to his 
income than upon gaining a reputa- 
tion as a friend or a patron of letters. 
The allusions to the other eminent 
men of whom the Johnsonian republic 
was composed are surprisingly few ; 
and the reader will wonder to be told 
that Goldsmith is not mentioned 
once. If it is suggested that these 
topics might not have been entertain- 
ing to his correspondent, who lived 
remote from the world, and knew 
nothing of metropolitan celebrities, it 
may be answered that, in the first 
place, Temple was to some extent a 
man of letters himself; that, secondly, 
it is a poor compliment to him to sup- 

2 he would not have preferred 
iterary news to the register of Bos- 
well’s debaucheries; and, thirdly, that 
if Boswell had been what he is usually 
represented, he would never have 
wanted to consider what his friend 
would most like to hear, but what it 
would most glorify himself to tell. 
None of those scenes or occurrences 
on which, in the “ Life” he most 
seems to pride himself, are narrated 
here ; even the celebrated scheme by 
which he effected the introduction of 
Johnson to Wilkes, told by himself 
with inimitable quiet humour, and 
laughingly pronounced by Burke 
“equal to anything in the history of 
the whole corps diplomatique”—tfinds 
no place in these letters. This can- 
not be altogether a matter of accident. 
It must have been that Boswell had 
a somewhat more comprehensive na- 
ture than his critics eee hitherto 
allowed him. 

Before, however,weofferany remarks 
upon this point, we shall first insert 
one or two extracts on such subjects 
as seem to show Boswell in the least 
familiar light, and then pass on toa 
review of those letters which were 
written in the decline of his life. The 
following amatory dialogue between 
himself and Miss Blair, usually 
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styled by him the Princess, is very di- 
verting :-— 


Princess.—1 like many people as well as 
you, 

Bosiell.—Do you indeed? Well, I can- 
not help it. I aim obliged to you fur telling 
me soin time. I am sorry for it. 

P.—I like Jeany Maxwell (Duchess of 
Gordon ) better than you. 

B.—Very well. But do you like no man 
better than me? 

P.—No. 

B.—Is it possible you may like me better 
than other men ? 

P.—I don’t know what is possible. 

(By this time I had arisen and placed my- 
self by her, and was in real agitation.) 

B.—I tell you what, my dear Miss Bluir, 
I love you so much that I am very unhappy 
if you cannot loveme. I must if possible en- 
deavour to forget you. What would yon 
have me do ? 

P,—I really don’t know what you should 
do. 

B.—Will you make a fair bargain with 
me? If you should happen to love me—will 
you own it? 

P.—Yes. 

B.—And if you love another will you tel? 
me immediately, and help me to make my- 
self easy ? 

P,.—Yes, I will, 

B.—Well, you are very good; (often 
squeezing and kissing her fine hand, while 
she looked at ime with those beautiful black 
eves ) 

P.--I may tell yon as a cousin, what I 
would not tell to another man. 

B.—You may indeed. You are very fond 
of Auchinleck. That is one good circum- 
stance. 

P.—I confess I am. I wish I liked you as 
well as I do Auchinleck. 

B,—I\have told you how fond am of you; 
but, unless you liked me sincerely, I have too 
much spirit to ask you to live with me, as I 
kuow you do not like me. If I could have 
you this moment for ny wife, I would not. 

P.—I should not like to put myself in your 
offer, though. 


The above conversation, though we 
have called it diverting from the plain 
spoken tone of the young lady, is in 
no degree discreditable to Boswell’s 
good sense. There is something ridi- 
culous in all love scenes; but the 
above is as natural and manly as it is 
in the nature of such things to be. 
The following account of his beha- 
viour towards his father after his se- 
cond marriage, when he was under 
some anxiety concerning his father’s 
disposition of the property, is life- 
like and comic ;-— 
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His wife, too, whom in my conscience I 
eanuot condemn for any capital bad quality, is 
so narrow minded, and, [know not how, 80 set 
upon keeping him under her own management, 
and so suspicious, and so sourly tempered, 
thut it requires the utmost exertion of practie 
cal philosophy to keep myself quiet. I, 
however, have done all this week to admira- 
tion: nay, [ have appeared good humoured ; 
but it has cost me a considerable quantity of 
strong beer to dull my faculties. ‘The place 
is greatly improved ; it is really princely. I 
perceive some dawnings of taste for the 
country. I have sauntered about with my 
father, and he has seen that 1 am pleased 
with his works, 


What a perfect little glimpse do we 
here get of old country life. Bozzy 
and “the governor” strolling out to 
look at the “improvements,” watching 
the workmen among the ruins of the 
chapel, or perhaps sauntering along 
the new road to the church, which 
old Auchinleck had laid down at a 
great expense; and discussing the 
merits of the “‘auld dominie,” whom, 
however, since his visit to Scotland, 
the laird had learned to speak of with 
some respect. Then, returning to 
dinner, strong ale, and the shrewish 
stepmother. Alter the dinner hour 
and the liquor, and what a perfect 
picture have we of many a luckless 
“swell” of the present time, con- 
demned for his sins to pass a month or 
two at the “family vault,” while 
pining for Pall Mall and Piccolomini 
as ardently as poor James for Fleet- 
street and the Turk’s Head. 

A few short years, and a great 
change ensued ; Boswell’s father 
died, and the property became his 
own. But we co nothing now of 
the admirable dimers, and the go&d 
claret, and the new chariot, in which 
herevelledwhilestillan expectant heir. 
Nothing more of being “ as happy as 
you could wish”—of club dinners, or 
actress’s suppers. A gap occurs in 
the correspondence between 1780 and 
1787, and during that time he had 
begun to find out that his income 
was far lower than was convenient ; 
that his hopes of increasing it by 
practice at the English bar were 
never likely to be realized; and he 
had lost the good friend who had 
never failed to comfort and uphold 
lim in periods of despondency. He 
had begun to find out the fragility of 
great men’s promises. He complained 
a 1789 that neither Pitt nor Dundas 
would do anything for him. And re- 


bukes the folly of the former in not 
“ rewarding and attaching to his ad- 
ministration a man of my pleasant 
and popular talents.” In the same 
letter he adds, however ; 


I was the great man (as we used to say) at 
the late drawing-room, in a suit of imperial 
blue lined with rose coloured silk, and orna- 
mented with rich gold wrought buttons, 
What a motley scene islife! I leave my sons 
in the house here with the oid housekeeper 
and my poor nurse. I must send the eldest 
from home, for he begins to oppose me, 


As he grew older, and his chances of 
failure looked nearer, he sought to 
disguise from himself the painful 
reality. He determined to think him- 
self a man of genius the more the 
ministry slighted him—and a man of 
fortune and figure, the more his em- 
barrassments increased. This is a 
common case— and results not 80 
much from vanity as from moral 
cowardice. From the hint about the 
son, we begin to perceive too, that 
Boswell’s infirmities were now grow- 
ing upon him. The opposition he 
speaks of could only have been owing 
to his habits of intoxication, for his 
eldest son at this time was only four- 
teen, and could have no idea of inter- 
fering with his father’s plans, had not 
his respect for him been diminished 
by this practice. 

In this same year, 1789, his wife 
died ; and this loss, coupled with fail- 
ing health and pecuniary difficulties, 
rendered the once chirping, cheer- 
ful, bustling Boswell thoroughly dis- 
pirited and miserable. 


God have mercy upon me! I am quite 
restless, and feeble, and desponding. . 
I have an avidity for death; [ eagerly wish 
to be laid by my dear wife; years of life 
seem insupportable. * Is it possible that 
I yet can have any enjoyment in this state 
of being ? 


About the ‘same time we get an 
exact account of his income and ex- 
penses : 


The state of my affairs is very disagreeable 

my rent roll js above £1600, but 
deducting annuities, and interest of debdts, 
and expenses absolutely necessary at Auchin- 
leck, 1 have but £850 to spend. I reckon 
iny five chikiren at £500 a year, you see 
what remains for myself. 


The life of Johnson wasnow the only 
thing in which he took an interest. “ I 
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must bring that forth,” he says, “‘ and 
then I think I may bury myself in 
London in total obscure indifference, 
and let the savings of my estate 
accumulate for my family.” How 
sadly different this from the language 
used by him to the Doctor some few 
yas before, and the glorious picture 

e then drew of the life which awaited 
him on his paternal estate. Even 
then he says, Johnson merely listen- 
ed to al! this, and “ kindly hoped it 
might be as I now supposed.” 

The success of the life threw a 
gleam of sunshine over the poor 
gentleman’s last days. On the 13th 
of February, 1790, he writes to 


Temple : 


I cannot account for my healthful mind at 
this time; there is no change for the better 
in my circumstances. I have no better pros- 
pect of gratifying my ambition, or of in- 
creasing my fortune. The irreparable loss of 
my valuable wife, the helpless state of my 
daughters, in short all that ever hung heavy 
upon me is still as it was; but my spirits are 
vigorous and elastic. I dine ina different 
company almost every day, at least scarcely 
ever twice running in the same company, 
so that I have fresh accessions of ideas. I 
drink with Lord Lonsdale one day, the next 
1am quiet in Malone's elegant study, revis- 
ing my life of Johnson, of which I have high 
expectations, both as to fame and profit. I 
surely have the art of writing agreeably. 
The Lord Chancellor told me he had read every 
word of my Hebridian journal ; he could not 
help it; adding, ** Could you give a rule how 
to write a book that a man must read? I 
believe Longinus could not.” 


After this period, however, his 
health rapidly declined, but nothing 
had power to arrest his habits of in- 
temperance. In June, 1793, he was 
knocked down and robbed, and 
writes a most penitent letter in con- 
sequence. But the following year 
finds him still pursuing the same 
course, and still giving vent to 
the same impotent  self-reproaches. 
In this year, too, for the first and only 
time, we find some allusion to “ the 
horrible proceedings in France.” But 
Boswell had now sunk too low to 
take very much interest in anything 
that was not going on immediately 
around him ; at the beginning of the 
year “95 he wrote the last letter 
which he ever penned with his own 
hand—and at the commencement of 
April we find his son James writing 
for him. During the whole of Apri 
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he continued very ill ; and on the 
19th of May expired at his chambers 
in the Temple, in the 45th year of his 
aze. 

“We have both,” says his brother 
to Temple, “lost a kind and affec- 
tionate friend, and I shall never have 
such another.” 

We cannat but feel same degree of 
grief, even at this distance of time, 
in reflecting on the termination of 4 
life which Rad hegun so gaily. To 
most of the queries we propounded 
to ourselves in the beginning of this 
article, we now get a more or less 
unfavourable answer. Inmediately 
after the loss of Johnson, his biogra- 
pher seems to have declined in social 
importance ; not that he suffered any 
diminution of intimacy with the 
doctor’s personal friends, but the 
world at large no longer treated him 
with the same distinction as when he 
had the privileged situation of the 
Doctor's man. How much of this was 
due to his own change for the worse 
in other respects, we cannot deter- 
mine ; that drink and debt had some 
influence on his position no one can 
doubt ; yet we seem to have that faith 
in Johnson's power, as to fancy that 
if he had lived Boswell would never 
have sunk so low. It is a gloomy 
victure—that of Boswell moping in 
fis lonely chambers, sick of life, low 
in pocket, broken in health, ne- 
glected by the world, and tormented 
with anxiety for his children. How 
different from the brisk, bustling, 
round-faced, radiant gentleman of the 
biography, who bobs up and down in 
the literary coteries like an apple in 
a bowl of punch, perpetually pushed 
déwn, and perpetually rising to the 
surface—menes profundo pulchrior 
evenit—more stirring, confident, and 
obtrusive. Then with what vigour 
would he have cursed the French 
democrats—with what imposing dig- 
nity have rebuked the rough lawyers 
of the northern circuit who now 
laughed at him—with what well as- 
sumed philosophy have hurled John- 
sonian sarcasms against the patron 
who deserted him. But now all was 


changed, “his friends, his virtue 
fled,” he lay down to die amid the 
scene of his former triumphs. 

We have said these letters throw 
some little fresh light upon Boswell’s 
character. It is true that the impres- 
sion they convey to us must be care- 
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fully checked by the well-known por- 
trait we already possess. But, then, 
it is equally fair that this, too, should 
be modified by any recent informa- 
tion we may acquire. Our own esti- 
mate of Boswell’s character, after 
going through this volume, is that he 
was a much more ordinary man than 
any of his critics have hitherto de- 
scribed. We do not believe that his 
intercourse with Johnson arose either 
from prodigious vanity or from pure 
hero-worship. The former hypothesis 
has been pretty well dissipated by 
Mr. Carlyle, and we have already 
pointed out in what respects it is in- 
consistent with the tone of these 
letters. That Boswell was gratified 
at finding himself a member of the 
most brilliant society in London, and 
the confidant of one whom that society 
acknowledged as their chief, is not to 
be wondered at. But he mixed in it 
on a perfectly easy and independent 
footing, and was by no means wrapped 
up in the exclusive contemplation of 
its brightness. He did not profess to 
be a man of letters ; he came there 
as a man of the world, and as a man 
of the world we contend that he held 
h'sown. As to his sycophancy—his 
s} aniel-like propensities in licking the 
f. ot that kicked him—we believe the 
geater part of what has been urged 
on this head to be arrant nonsense. 
What did Johnson ever say to him 
that he did not say over and over 
again to every one with whom he 
came in contact ; except, perhaps, to 
Burke and Langton? Gcldsmith, 
Beauclere, Dr. Percy, to say nothing 
of minor celebrities, all felt the lash 
of his satire, fierce and frequent. 
Although it is also quite possible that 
this fierceness may have been very 
much exaggerated, it was very often, 
we think, quite unintentional,—mere 
want of good manners arising from 
want of early initiation into the cour- 
tesies of good society. The tavern wits 
whoformed Johnson’s associates in his 
younger days, never put on the gloves. 
Their conversation was downright 
hard hitting, and if they marked 
their antagonist, so much the better. 
We must also remember that Boswell 
himself had a habit of using very 
strong epithets on very slight occa- 
sions. “It would be terrible, sir,” 
said he to Johnson, when they were 
at Harwich together, “if you should 
not find a speedy opportunity-of re- 
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turning to London.” “Sir,” said the 
Doctor, “don’t accustom yourself to 
use big words for little matters—it 
would not be terrible.” We may, 
therefore, fairly suppose that Bos- 
well’s frequent expressions, such as 
“dreadful shock,” ‘terrible blow,” 
and the like, which he applies to 
Johnson’s retorts, considerably ex- 
ceed the reality of what he felt. 
There are many of his recorded shocks 
and blows which, according to the 
animus of the speaker, would be 
either considered as thunderbolts or 
mere harmless bits of fun ; and the 
probability is, that when men like 
3eauclere and Goldsmith submitted 
to them, they were considered to par- 
take more of the last than of the first. 
But the truth is, there are excel- 
lent reasons why Boswell should have 
been so attached to Dr. Johnson, 
without supposing him to have been 
actuated by a peculiar disposition. 
Boswell was a _ bon-vivant; and 
though Johnson did not drink wine 
during the greater part of their in- 
timacy, he was decidedly a convivial 
man. He loved good eating to a de- 
gree that made it impossible for him 
seriously to censure those who loved 
good drinking better. Boswell could 
easily associate with him without 
feeling his life a continual protest 
against his own. They were thus 
upon perfectly even terms in respect 
of sensual indulgence. Boswell, too, 
had a kind of odd melancholy turn 
towards religion ; and here, too, he 
found in the Doctor a most congenial 
companion. The latter set great store 
upon the observance of religious 
forms, as a tribute to the value of 
religion, even when a-man did not 
practise its precepts. He considered 
it as the acknowledgment of an ob- 
ligation—the ‘constant renewal of a 
promissory note for virtue. And this 
was a species of accommodation to 
which Bozzy was inveterately ad- 
dicted, both in temporal and spiritual 
affairs. His religious talk, moreover, 
was not picked up from Johnson, for 
we find it occurring in the earliest of 
his letters, long before he could have 
ever hoped to know him. In the 
next place, Boswell has been unduly 
depreciated asa man of ability. If not 
a wit himself, he had the next best 
quality, a keen enjoyment of it in 
others, and an acute sense of the 
humorous, A better story of its 





kind, or one better told, than John- 
son’s introduction to Wilkes, we are 
not acquainted with. The progress 
of the scheme itself, Johnson's con- 
fusion at first, and the attentions by 
which Wilkes gradually won him 
over, are all drawn with a light and 
truthful touch that would have done 
credit to Addison. The story, also, 
of the lady who was fundamentally 
sensible, is given with rare humour. 


Talking of a very respectable author, he 
(Johnson) told us a curious circumstance in 
his life, which was that he had married a 
printer's devil. Deynolds:—** A printer's 
devil, sir!’ Why, I thought a printer's devil 
was a creature with a black face and in rags.” 
Johnson :—** Yes, sir; but I suppose he 
had her face washed, and put clean clothes 
on her.” Then, looking very serious and 
very earnest—‘*And she did not disgrace 
him ;—the woman had a bottom of good 
sense.” The word ‘bottom’ thus introduced, 
was so ludicrous when contrasted with his 
gravity, that most of us could not forbear 
tittering and laughing; though I recollect 
that the Bishop of Killaloe kept his counten- 
ance with perfect steadiness, while Miss 
Hannah More slily hid her face behind a 
lady’s back who sat on the same settee with 
her. His pride could not bear that any ex- 
pression of his should excite ridicule when 
he did not intend it ; he, therefore, resolved 
to assume and exercise despotic power, 
glanced sternly round, and called out in a 
strong tone, “ Where’s the merriment?” 


Then, collecting himself, and looking awful, 
to make us feel how he could impose restraint, 
and as it were searching his mind for a still 
more ludicrous word, he slowly pronounced, 


IHE RIDES AND REVERIE3 oF 
YEH’S NAY. 


Where's the wisdom of forcing 
weakness into its cognate principle, 
obstinacy—of driving unreasonable 
irritability into the momentary might 
of passion? Here we are bombard- 
ing an empire on a point of etiquette, 
and possibly at this very moment 


slaughtering helpless thousands, be- 
eause a pumpkin-headed mandarin 
chooses to be not at home to our 
domiciliary visits ! 

All this puts me in mind of the 
mess our dignified doctor, Newsaw, 
lately got into: and he’s not well out 
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*T say the woman was fundamentally sen- 
sible ;” as if he had said, Hear this now, 
and laugh if youdare! We all sat composed 
as at a funeral. 


We say, then, to the speculators 
upon Boswell’s character, Quid cau- 
sas petis ex alto? He was just the 
man formed by nature to relish a cha- 
racter like Johnson; and having 
found what he liked, he resolutely 
stuck to it, undismayed by occasional 
misfortunes in the shape of a rough- 
ish jest. That he loved Johnson’s 
goodness we are very willing to admit 
with Mr. Carlyle ; but he loved his 
wit, and his “ weighty thoughts,” and 
the study of his oddities better. No 
doubt Boswell had a thorough sense 
of the importance which Johnson’s 
intimacy conferred upon him ; but if 
it had never extended beyond the 
limits of Bolt-court, we do not be- 
lieve that he would have slackened 
in his attendance. It was mainly 
neither for the sake of social reputa- 
tion nor moral improvement that he 
sought the Doctor’s company ; but be- 
cause it was the most agreeable en- 
tertainment to be had. Boswell, with 
all our gratitude to him, we believe 
was a selfish man. Nothing, indeed, 
stands out clearer in the letters than 
this fact. But we don’t think he was 
a flunkey ; and we don’t think he 
was an enthusiast. He was only an 
average specimen of that by no means 
adorable genus, “the man of wit 
and pleasure about town.” 
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of it yet. A certain half-witted hulk- 
ing tramper, who hawks oranges, was 
unluckily discovered by our pompous 
friend to be what the vulgar call 
a apar ” at him ~~ as he 
was marching down the high street : 
the said “spanning” being a modern 
adaptation of what antiquarians have 
found on old satirical medals, and 
theologians may still read of in the 
inspired prophet, as “putting th2 
branch to the nose,” derisively. 
Now Doctor Newsaw, having a vain- 
glorious sense of his own greatness, 
unthinkingly determined on a public 
apology from the big fool, forthwith : 
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the silly demand was of course at 
once despised, with additional insuit— 
the little street-boys, that always col- 
lect on such occasions from some- 
where or other, began to crowd 
round—and the lubber was thereby 
encouraged to go on more vexatiously 
than ever with his insolence. The 
doctor threatened sticks, and went at 
it, too, lustily ; there was an undig- 
nified struggle, in which Newsaw 
would seem to have had the best of 
it; but that the mob increased, the 
lout still kept on spanning, retreated 
to his home, and our irate doctor 
followed manfully. There, up a close 
dirty court, the matter amounted to 
a riot ; for Newsaw, and his admiring 

sse of urchins, smashed windows, 

roke in the door, and drove lubber 

upstairs ; where still, notwithstand- 
ing, he kept on grinning and span- 
ning pertinaciously as ever! But 
Newsaw wouldn’t give in, not he: 
he called for straw and fire to smoke 
the tramper out—and would very 
possibly have burnt down our whole 
county-town, in the omnipotent ex- 
pansiveness of his wrath—but that 
the authorities interfered, fining New- 
saw handsomely for the riot ; who, in 
very court, had still the satisfaction 
of seeing that imbecile hulker still 
spanning at him! What had he 
gained by putting up the back of an 
obstinate fool—but the conviction of 
all mankind, that he himself was 
just such another ? 

The British lion, or his present 
avatar thereof, Palmerston, seems to 
me to have grown over-plucky, if not 
indecorously irascible, in old age. 
Time was when the generous beast 
was too proud or too sleepy to mind 
the yelping of jackals or hyenas; 
reserving its roar and spring for 
nobler foes. Now, however, it 
marches about with every hair on 
end, and eyes flashing fire (like Mr. 
Gordon Cumming’s famous man- 
eater), to strike terror into curs; 
but, in the presence of any mightier 
neighbours, cares to do little but ex- 
change assurances of high considera- 
tion! Weare fierce enough against 
Greece, and Naples, and Persia, and 
Siam, and Scinde, and Borneo, and 
China—b locios against idiots ; 
but by way of make-weight, are as 
overpolite with all greater states,— 
France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
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—as the Kootooing Rigdumfunnidos 
and Aldiboronti-phosco-phornio. 


MY OBI-STICK. 


When I do dismount,--and no- 
body, not even a Guacho, positively 
lives and dies in the saddle--my 
shorter limb necessitates the help of 
a walking-stick ; and those who do 
me suit and service (bachelors and 
uncles are not often without some 
sort of court-following) are apt to 
make their special matters pay by 
adding to my regiment of sticks, 

I have them of all sorts, from 
Aretic-sea unicorn-horns to Niaga- 
ran-hickory from Goat Island, from 
Abbotsford-birch to Lebanon-cedar— 
mementoes of travel and records of 
incident, tokens of friendliness and 
historic morsels. I have sticks sug- 
gestive of all sorts of stories; that 
have poked into the sources of the 
Nile with Mungo Park, fenced with 
Charles the Mad of Sweden, been 
given by the little Frederick to his 
monkey Voltaire, and supported the 
gentlemanly courtesy of Washington 
at Mount Vernon. 

But pre-eminently my stick with a 
story, and an allegory, and a moral, 
is my obi-stick. You shall hear all 
about it; and if it teaches you nothing, 
the fault must be in some other stick 
than mine of Obeah-land. 

The hero of this writing is, then, a 
plain enough piece of logwood, sur- 
mounted by a very hideous knob—a 
grinning nigger-head in ebony. It 
was given to me with serious cautions 
by a superstitious sailor-friend of 
mine, who warned me that it had got 
him into no end of scrapes. He de- 
clared that no sooner had he got 
ashore anywhere with this stick (and 
had, of course, a glass or two of grog 
at the nearest Hard to clear his vi- 
sion) than it led him into all manner 
of bad company and improper prac- 
tices ; he vowed that it winked with 
its wicked eyes, lolled out its tongue, 
wriggled and tugged and pulled him 
along to do evil ; just as that old hag; 
the obi-woman at Lagos, who sold it 
to him, had predicted. He was not 
his own master so long as he had hold 
of that bewitched stick; and so he 
besought me to rid him of it. Fur- 
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thermore, he hinted what the obi-wo- 
man had revealed to him, that it was 
cut from a tree planted over a cask of 
doubloons, buried in a spot known to 
her, and guarded by the spirit of the 
murdered negro whose visage grinned 
upon the knob! Her Spanish-slaver 
friend of sixty years ago, Don Al- 
varez Usted, had often, when she was 
his dark darling, told her all about it, 
just before he was sailing from Africa 
to Cuba to dig it up again ; but he ne- 
ver came back.—However, ill dreams 
at night were continually vexing my 
r weak sailor friend, who fancied 
imself haunted by the negro’s spirit 
aforesaid. So, would I rid him of it ? 
Glad enough to get such a queer 
addition to my walking-stick regi- 
ment, and more glad still to disen- 
thral poor Jack from his mental 
slavery, I relieved him at once of 
what he vowed to be the tempter of 
his morals and the ruin of his peace ; 
and have since had the pleasure of 
hearing from him frequently that now 
he has got rid of that detestable stick, 
he is quite a reformed character. 
Postseript.—I forgot to tell you, 
that a most worthy clerical friend of 
mine induced him to take the pledge, 
and was additionally the happy me- 
dium of making him twist his super- 
stitious feelings into a religious faith. 
Nevertheless, Jack to this hour thanks 
me for having relieved him of that 
obi-stick, and wonders to find that it 
never has done me any harm. 


OUR KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Friends and fashions, hopes and 
fears, all the incidents and accidents 
of life—how things pass! How 

uickly and how utterly! Just as 
the fields, and woods, and cottages, 
and wayside matters in one of Asop’s 
fastest rides, so come and go ina 
continuous stream our joys and sor- 
rows, our interests and our anxieties, 
and all the other changing furniture 
of this world. 

Look up your old Lettses, and older 
letters; what chilling melancholy 
autumn-tints of bygone days, and 
scenes, and feelings, are enshrined 
among such diaries ; what a phantas- 
magoria of bitter and sweet, all now 
mellowed down into a something of 
vague sadness for the retrospect. 
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Even while we are quietly examining 
any present phase of circumstance 
concerning us, the whole gradually 
alters like a dissolving view; or 
oftener, some violent twist of Pro- 
vidence changes at once and altoge- 
ther the field of our ever-moving 
life’s kaleidoscope. 

And what becomes of all this fact- 
full past? Its material things indeed 
do vanish ; not alone in the case of 
such minutize as those tons of lost 
wey that ought to make a very hedge- 

og or pincushion of this earth, and 
so are proverbially one of the mys- 
teries of statistics; nor only of such 
destructible sibyllines as the whilome 
myriads of (for instance) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabins, now become wellnigh as 
scarce as the first edition of Hamlet ;— 
but as to all those grosser cart-loads 
of heavy endurable properties that are 
ever passing through one’s hands. 
How they vanish and melt away, and 
have done so in their ancestors, 
through countless generations ! What 
ean have become of all those breast- 
plates, and ruffies, and morions, and 
wigs? And what of our more 
modern catalogue of so-called inde- 
structible movables and personals? 
All, by some mysterious process of 
self-elimination, are continually being 
wizarded away ; and there can be no 
doubt that things do make themselves 
invisible in a strange but certain 
manner. 

How, then, is it with the imma- 
terial? With ideas, and facts, and 
phases, and feelings? Are they as 
evanescent ? No. Strangely enough, 
substance is shadowy, while shadows, 
if not substance, amount to essence. 
Bishop Berkeley was quite right. It 
is just this: even as aforesaid fields, 
and woods, and cottages in their hard 
reality have passed, but in their me- 
mory are present, so in spite of men’s 
and things’ evanishment, their imma- 
terials survive in thought and are 
immortal, bringing with them plea- 
sure or pain in looking back, hope or 
a fearful dread in looking forward. 

Every scene of our kaleidoscope has 
been daguerreotyped by Providence, 
all the combinations photographed, 
all the variations fixed. Yonder 
child with his optical fairing at the 
cottage door, as he wonders at it in 
the sun, shadows. out for me the 
phases of existence, showing how 
ever-changeable they be; for they 
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pass, melt, and become something 
else like chemical magic, and are only 
agreed in a persistency of changeable- 
ness, never continuing in one stay. 
Let this thought keep ee 
humble, and adversity hopeful, and 
duty diligent, and conscience clean. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


As a happy bachelor, sop can 
hardly be thought to know much 
about wife-influences in a house, ex- 
cept indeed by seeing somewhat, and 
suspecting more, of the domestic ex- 
periences of neighbours. But he has 
read and believes in the “ Greatest 
plague in Life ;” and imagines that 
vinegar-cruet, Mrs. Sk—nn—rst—n, 
to be pretty well the most to blame 
in the matter. 

O, the dislocated home ruled over 
by that centrifugalizing centre, a re- 
pulsive female! O, the meanness, 
the uncharitableness, the unreason- 
ableness, the selfishness of far too 
many mistresses ! 

By utter contempt of Christian 
kindliness, by proud folly, by hate- 
ful domineering, by absolute treat- 
ment of our free-born menials worse 
(short of very blows) than Uncle Sam 
uses his niggers, far toomany of our 
wifely housekeepers richly deserve 
the wretched homes they make. 

Why is the husband early at his 
counting-house and late at his club? 
Why are daughters in haste to marry 
away with anybody, pining to be free 
of the clamorous old rookery? Wh 
are sons disobedient, and scornful, 
and haters of home? The last house- 
maid shall reply oracularly, “‘ Missus 
is a dragon !” 

However, all these are charitably 
to be supposed mere guesses, or near 
_ - them ; re even in his 

elor capacity especial ex 
riences of ig own in the matter of 
household servants. He must con- 
fess, that whether or not occasioned 
causd predictd, i.e. by “ the missus,” 
our social condition in the matter of 
domestics has degenerated into a very 
eo 

here are now the happy homes of 
patriarchal peace and Christian cha- 
rity? Where the family treasures, 
servants whose good characters are 
heirlooms, and whose affections 
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rooted in the old place and its owners 
as the very oaks and elms? All gone 
with Sir Roger de Coverley. And 
instead thereof, what have we? Wan- 
ton, wasteful, wicked women—(one 
really cannot help alliterating the w 
in such company)—dressy, silly, and 
contumacious ; who, though born and 
bred in starving cottages, care for 
nothing but finery, luxury, and 
gaiety ; holding master as the com- 
mon dupe, and work the common 
foe ; slighting every duty, slandering 
every neighbour, pilfering, imperti- 
nent, and impracticable. Philosophers 
withal, if with equal mind “ to know 
how to want as how to abound” be 

hilosophy—for half a word of re- 
bake will suffice to make their proud 
untutored spirits spring out of every 
present comfort, credit, and advan- 
tageinto the very abyss of town-guilt 
or honester starvation! But fools 
too —for they forget old age, and ill- 
ness, and duty, and God. 

Next, after Mrs. Sk—nn—rst—n 
aforesaid, the Registry Office may 
have to answer for much of this. 
Places to any extent are now-a-days 
exchangeable for half-a-crown, and so 
every master gets a loosefish servant, 
and every servant a vexed, and 
soured, and suspicious master. Mean- 
while, proper housekeeping becomes 
yearly more impossible; and we 
shall soon be driven into the restau- 
rateur-system of Paris, or the human 
hives of America. 

And the sooner the better, say I ; 
for so only shall we be freed from the 
slavery of keeping servants. 


THE FROG IN A STONE. 


To be quite alone, unvext by the 
antagonism of any other being, to 
enjoy one’s fancies in a silence 
sweeter than the music of all the 
muses, to be absolutely free, as you 
never can be while another’s eye is 
on you, this is Ausop’s spiritual ely- 
sium,—to be quite alone. 

And how seldom we can manage it 
in life! How rare a luxury with 
most men is this same quiet solitude ! 
Verily, the love thereof is one good 
cause why my saddle and I so often’ 
keep each other company. Who can 
estimate the blessed calm of a country 
Jane overhung with hazels and 
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fringed with ferns and mosses? 
There, unseen, unheard, can Alsop 
oftimes revel in thoughts, and shout 
them too, no stranger intermeddling 
with his joy ; there, after an exhili- 
rating canter over wild Blackheath, 
I love in sucha lane to find myself 
alone. So too, sometimes in the 
crowded town, how one hugs oneself 
in an ideal solitary blessedness, cased 
and all but dominoed in my huge, 
warm furlined cloak of many pockets, 
hiding hump and all, and winning 
even upon London-bridge the price- 
less luxury of solitude. 

ZEsop, Alsop, I’m afraid all this is 
very selfish; and that you, wrapped 
in your separate autocracy, may be 
much like that old newspaper frog 
one periodically reads of, as “ just 
discovered by a quarryman ina solid 
lump of limestone.” 

The cold, monastic, self-complacent 
bachelor eremite! The dull unplea- 
sant reptile, useless and by no means 
ornamental! The wonder of gre- 

ious men, suspected withal and 

etested by the shrewd among them. 
Hop out, old Alsop, expand and min- 
gle more with others ; the more we 
see of our kind, the better we like 
them. Solitude ever breeds uncha- 
ritable thoughts; put them and it 
away; and however cozy be your 
isolated self-containment, remember 
the lesson taught you by that lazy, 
slimy, disagreeable frog, 


SUNSHINE. 


My philosophical friend, Spicer, 
has a sun-dial, which, with his ac- 
customed rage for discovery, he has 
been at no small pains to make in- 
dependent of sunshine for its horal 


revelations. He fancies. that the 
modern German’s od-force will be 
enough for dial purposes, without 
any recourse to the genial smile of 
day ; but I have not yet heard that he 
has made out noon by his invention. 

However, friend Jonathan’s od- 
fancy came to my after-ruminations 
(for I had seen him over his garden 
wall as [ trotted by, endeavouring to 
infiuence the gnomon with a magnet) 
—it came to me, I say, as a good and 
true allegory. 

Look you, that dial is the Bible— 
the letter of revelation—a dead letter 
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if unsunned by heavenly grace; a 
a staid and orderly system of codes 
and signals indeed, and graduated 
neatly, chapter and verse fashion ; 
but all to no effect upon the gnomon, 
unless the light of life be there, to 
concentrate the shadowy doubt and 
fleeting hope into one fixed form of 
faith. So only is the Word a guide 
to us, when illumined by the Spirit 
from on high. So is the dial only 
useful, when the sunbeam lights 
upon it. 

Ay, and there are other thoughts 
here, Jonathan Spicer. Your Ger- 
man od-force is just that forced ra- 
tionalism which expounds miracle 
by jugglery, refines fact into myth, 
and darkens precept to the utter 
mystification of duty, by means of 
that false mirage, oriental imagery. 
It won’t do, Jonathan. Galvanism 
may imitate life—hideously ; and ra- 
tionalism—which is reason run to 
seed—may breed a sort of lurid phos- 
phorescence ; but the life and the light 
are in none of your alembics; they 
are anywhere, everywhere, excepting 
in your batteries. Pure reason, (as 
they presumptuously call a scheme 
neither pure nor rational), can no 
more discern the deeper and the 
higher Bible-truths, than that mysti- 
cal od-force can extract time from 
this dial’s face, independently of sun- 
shine. 

And yet more is there to be learnt 
about your dial, Jonathan. What 
are all those lines and angles on the 
pavement, but the fixed observations 
of human experience when enlight- 
ened by the sun, wisely set down 
and meant to help in days of dark- 
ness? And what are creeds and forms 
of faith and prayer, what are church- 
articles, and the old patristic system 
of theology, but the preservation, in 
a settled shape, of truths, somewhile 
revealed through that spiritual sun- 
shine flung upon the gnomon of the 
Bible ? 

Further : whereas the duteous rely 
wisely and well on such primitive 
demarcations of faith, the more scep- 
tical and self-dependent (such as you 
are, Jonathan), are apt to depend 
rather on their own bad watches for 
true noon, than on those old lines 
and angles. And the watches of such 
men, if they be fanatical, are always 
too fast—if immoral, vy many de- 
grees to slow, for our dial. Yet will 
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they pusmampinonely judge both the 
letter-word, and all ancient experi- 
ence and interpretation thereof, by 
their own heats and ignorances ; re- 
fusing that wide rule—catholic as the 
sun’s empire—which ‘has fixt all the 
doctrines and features of truth long 
of old, by observations taken “every- 
where, always, and by all.” 

O thou dial unsunned, thou Bible 
of the idler or profane ! opened, if at 
all, without a prayer, and quickly 
shut with a scoff, or (scarcely better) 
with a yawn ; how different in wis- 
dom and in beauty shalt thou seem, 
when spirit-light blazes on thy pages, 
and ‘the weakness of God” is found 
stronger than man ! 

Old John Adams, the mutineer, 
had a little book with him out of the 
Bounty ; for years and years it was 
neglected ; but ina while, Providence 
led him, as a hoary sinner, to read, 
and grace shed the sunshine ; and 
so he became the holy patriarch of 
those Christian families of Pitcairn, 
whom our questionable charity has 
lately transported to Norfolk Island. 
Change that name of shame to “New 
Pitcairn,” oh rulers! Or have you 
yet an oligarchical grudge against the 
poor old penitent, that you give to 
the mutineer’s descendants no better 
heritage than this too notoriously 
sin-curst convict shore? Hearken to 
Aésop, betimes, and for the honour of 
a sunshone Bible, let the crimes of 
Norfolk Island be forgotten in the 
nobler name of New Pitcairn. 


MOONSHINE. 


Look at that reflected moon in the 
water, the counterfeit counterpart of 
the great orb sailing at her full, up 
aloft. When Milford pond is still, 
how bright and clear that image— 
scarcely less beauteous than the queen 
of night herself; but let a breeze 
ruffle the surface, or a cloud pass be- 
tween Terra and Luna, or an idle 
boy fling stones into the pond, and 
that fair reflection is for the time 
forthwith hacked up, destroyed, ex- 
tinguished ; only for a time, though, 
and a very little time; for even while 
you wait, the breeze lulls, the cloud 

the idler wearies of his mis- 
chief; and anon the fair image shines 
out clear and calm again, unconscious 
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of those lets and hindrances, from 
the mirror of that quiet water. 

All which things are an allegory, 
that may not only avail to comfort 
the vext-spirit of Shakespeare, the 
divine bonhomme Williams of that 
feeble denunciator, Monsieur Pon- 
sard, and so lately even defrauded 
wholesale of his plays by an ingeni- 
ous cousin of mine (who will have it 
that the footman in “High life be- 
low stairs,” asked sensibly, ‘Shak- 
spur—who wrote Shakspur?” for he 
answers boldly, “‘Bacon!”); and that 
may not merely reconcile Milton for 
having his Paradise Lost maliciously 
attributed toan Italian original swith 
many other like huge calumnies; but 
haply will help for the consolation of 
lower merits, and less world-renowns. 

Let them rave, let them rave, 
young author: never mind the pelt- 
ing critic, nor the popular gale of 
some merely superficial rivalry, nor 
the clouds of undeserved neglect : 
only wait—bide your time. Patience 
is the mother of justice. 

If that your merits be truly sphered 
in heaven, they shall faithfully be 
witnessed on earth. A marsh meteor, 
a fireball, an ignis-fatuus may, in- 
deed, worthily fear for its transient 
reflection on a pond-face; because it 
has no longer life than the flitting 
gleam, the casual corruscation ; these 
are notorieties, not fames. But the 
real desert lives on for ever and un- 
changeably, and its imaged reputation 
shines out always the same, bright 
and beautiful, whenever earth’s often 
turbid atmosphere is clear enough, 
and the swollen waters of her peoples 
calm enough to reflect that everlasti 
fame of a sphered and constellate 
merit. 


—_— ~~ 


STARS. 


Belated again—and this time as og 
1g 


starlight—a crisp, clear, frosty night, 
with a sparkling hemisphere above 
me, of burnished silver studs, twink- 
ling in an enamelled setting of azure. 
How beautiful and exhilarating ! 
But my first reverie was quite op- 
ite to beauty and exhilaration. 
to wondering about the zoology 
of a celestial globe, recently pur- 
chased from Mr. Wyld, of the Strand ; 
and as I looked ae starry 
AA 2 
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wilderness, I understood its graven 
reasonableness at a glance. 

If you want to map out the stars— 
spots upon a sheet of paper—you will 
be puzzled how to indicate position 
or to specify particulars, unless you 
draw some arbitrary figures to en- 
close them. These may be a net- 
work of squares, numbered ; or honey- 
combed pens, alphabetically desig- 
nated ; or irregular shapes, like con- 
tinents, seas, islands, &c.; or why 
not heroic or animal forms, as sug- 
gested by the position of the stars 
themselves, and handed down by 
the legends and imagination of old 
poetry ? 

In this view, how wise, and still 
how childlike, is the common celestial 
globe ; enabling us to specify every 
particular star, and allusive therein 
to the observations alike of Chaldean 
shepherds, to the world’s dynastic 
records, and to the fame of sages. 

Next, I mused about that glorious 
all-time superstition as to each man 

ving his star. Well, there are 
plenty of them, perhaps (if we could 
countall, space beyond space, universe 
beyond universe, for ever and ever), 
enough ; man for world and world 
for man. And our individual im- 
mortality, and expansibility, and 
ambition, and potentiality, nothing 
too much. Where is the limit that 
would not cramp us? Terra is al- 
ready used up. Why should not 
Jupiter be soon explored, early in 
eternity ? 

Are we not (I speak of Christian 
men and women, capable of all things 
highest) to be holy kings, judging 
angels? If so, those blessed hosts 
of so-called angels may inhabit yon- 
der worlds; and we, poor martyrs 
and confessors, after our trials here 
and in union with -the Lorp, may 
each ascend those thrones, with the 
acclaiming love of such inhabitants, 
and at the will and by the grace of 
our God. This seems reason, if He 
will. 

Those calm, innumerable, enormous, 
wonderful worlds; are they not, 
then, thrones for the blessed? Is 
not Earth, and her poor off-cast sa- 
tellite,* Luna, the only spot of dark 
where evil has intruded? Or 
sibly our whole system may be thus, 
sun and planets; but not further. 
I doubt the permission of evil into 
other worlds. One example was 
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enough—and one nursery for holy 
kings. 

Just at that moment of high mus- 
ing, I was brought to lower thoughts 
by a shooting star. It looked at first 
like any brightest sun or planet 
among them all, blazed up, tra- 
versed its span, and went out; no 
true world at all, but only a lump 
of gas, a mid-air sham, a meteor. 
Wholesome, humbling thought! Am 
I, then, so to roam hopefully among 
the stars, and yet die down in dark- 
ness? God forbid! O give Thou 
to me the mornizig star; and let me 
not be one of those wandering stars, 
to whom is reserved the blackness 
of darkness for ever ! 


TICKETS OF LEAVE. 


My friend Doctor Newsaw, a great 
philanthropist, and, as of course, a 
staunch believer in the perfectibility 
of man, is very crotchetty about 
health and disease ; for he will have 
it that the former is as contagious as 
the latter ; or, to be more accurate, 
disputing contagion in both cases, he 
asserts that health is as much a 
matter cf imitativeness or educa- 
tionalism as disease. Carrying out 
this theory (countenanced by the 

eneral ruddiness and fleshiness of 

utchers from their pervading at- 
mosphere of fresh meat), he isolates 
not even typhus nor small-pox, but 
sends all his sick patients, as freely 
as the fears of others will permit, 
among the wholesome; the conse- 
quence being not health to the dis- 
eased, but diseases broadcast among 
the healthy; until, indeed, the Board 
of Health having at last interfered, 
this absurdity no longer is permitted ; 
and Newsaw has been threatened 
with prosecution under the Inocu- 
lation Act, if he persists in his folly. 

I wish another sort of Board of 
Health would similarly interpose for 
all sorts of mordlities’ sake, ‘tomnen 
our mass of common humanity—frail 
enough, but tolerable—and those pol- 
luting and infecting items suffered to 
go at large amongst us, with tickets 
of leave.. I wish we could fill some 
desert island with our incorrigibles, 
and there oblige them to some sort of 
reformation, from having no body to 
practise on but one another. 
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Ages ago, I had an ancestor who 
killed the last wolf in Lancashire ; a 
truth evidenced in the Herald’s Col- 
lege by the grant of three wolves’ 
heads, or, on a field gules; and the 
reason of his prowess was mainly 
this. His father, a most humane 
man, commiserating the near ex- 
tinction of any of God’s creatures— 
his own phrase in the premises—had 
been quite a preserver of the terrible 
vermin for some fifty years of his 
King-John-time residence at Preston. 
He had nourished up the then scarce 
wolf-puppies on bread and milk, 
taught them, as he thought, good 
morals, and hoped he had converted 
their blood-thirsty propensities to an 
innocent eating of straw, like the 
ox. So he was wont to loose them, 
as adults, into the forest—and became 
duly tremendously astonished to hear 
anon that they persisted to feed on 
mutton, varied occasionally by the 
smaller sort of children. The poor 
man (it appears) died of this un- 

teful discovery ; and his son, my 
illustrious ancestor, as some amends 
to society, made it his business to 
avenge certain grumbling parents, 
by devoting life and blood-hounds to 
the extermination of his father’s pets. 
That society appreciated his efforts, 
let the Herald’s College prove. 

I cannot boast to be that illustrious 
man, “‘the London Scoundrel ;” but a 
somebody far less witty, though per- 
haps as honest. I do, Sealenah sym- 
pathize entirely with my clever cou- 
sin’s “plea for the gallows ;” and, 
like him, resolve to keep my revolver 
loaded, and my cutlass sharp as any 
razor ; for use, too, if it must be, and 
not for ornament. Look out, ye con- 
victs and philanthropists ! 


AUTUMN LEAVES, 


Woe for the waste in nature! 
What bitter thoughts of doubt it 
breeds in us! How shall infinitesi- 
mal I be singled out among the mul- 
titude ? And what utter vanity seems 
every sort of mortal culture—arts. 
and sciences, and handicrafts, an 
excellencies—when so many exquisite 
creations are born, and bloom, and 
perish all unseen ! 

Autumn leaves by millions rotting 
in heaps unheeded, and yet each one 
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a microscopic wonder of contrivance. 
And this snow-wreath that half en- 
velops them, made up of myriads of 
crystals, melting while I look at them. 
What an utter waste itseems! Wis- 
dom and beauty flung wholesale into 
the pit of corruption. Until the day 
of resurrection we shall never com- 

rehend this melancholy mystery. 

hen shall atoms all be portioned 
out, and every organized particle of 
earth’s crust be found to be part of 
some soul’s tabernacle. Then shall 
we understand how Czsar’s dust has 
also lived in the leaf, and his mois- 
ture effloresced in the snow ; duly to 
be restored and reproduced when 
time and its uses are no longer ; 
but meanwhile used everywhere, 
nothing lost, mislaid, wasted, or for 
gotten. 

A musician—fanatico per la mu- 
sica—lamented grievously that his 
sweet sounds died away ; forgetting 
that they only gave place to other 
sweet sounds in their succession ; and 
not considering how that they dwelt 
lastingly in his skill and on his viol, 
and that he could reproduce them at 
his will. Successions necessarily in- 
volve changes, and every change, to 
its extent, is a destruction. But all 
these are for time; the staidness of 
eternity will display all the parts of 
every whole, at once—showing in 
one focus of completion the pre- 

ratory details of imperfect time. 

hen shall we know as we are known, 
Meanwhile, faith, hope, charity, and 
—patience, 


BLINKERS, 


I hate blinkers—a mistake entirely 
—like most of our ancient tradition- 
ary harness; the folly whereof it 
were superfluous to expound. But 
do let your animal, from colthood, 
have the full use of his eyesight. 
Thousands of accidents, due to tad 
driving, might have been avoided 
but for blinkers. 

There is a parable in the stereo- 
scope. If thine eye be single—that 
is, if thy focus of sight be concen- 
trated as one; if thine aim be one 
and uniform—not several and niulti- 
form ; if thine efforts be straight, 
firm, continuous—not crooked, weak, 
and vacillating; then all is light, 
clearness, and success, 
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Genius stereoscopes everything. 
Religion, in its better intensity, rea- 
lizes —— unseen, with the like 
substantial stereoscopic power. Will 
moulds up the fleecy shadows of pos- 
sibility, hovering all around us, in 
the same strong magnetism. Energy 
of every sort its object, and 
establishes it as a fixed fact, in 
like manner, before the wondering 
eyes of men. 

The stereoscope crystallizes vision, 
and adds creation to the eyesight. 
Nothing is more startling than the 
instant fixture of the scene from a 
superficial painting to the bodily sta- 

Well might a savage suspect 
a mighty magic there ; and a rustic 
exclaim, as he has to me, “ Why, sir, 
that isn’t a picture, its wax-work.” 

But the stereoscope does more: 
it vindicates the Maker’s wisdom 
in having given us two eyes, and 
not one only, after tae of fashion. 
Time was when shallow philosophers 
of the Voltaire school, daring to find 
fault with the only wise God for 
many other like matters, complained 
of His superfluous ness in having 
given us a pair of eyes. Why not 
one? And when to this, Reason 
made answer—was it not well to give 
us a duplicate of so important an 
organ, in the case of accident de- 
priving us of the one ?—rejoinder 
was made—why not also give us two 
hearts? One is bodkinedl, and all’s 
over. To this the best reply was 
silence—the silence of a pity near 
akin to contempt for the wicked, 
foolish gainsayer, who said in his 
heart there is no God ; or presumed 
to add with his tongue, if so, He 
might be wiser ! 

ow, however, this same simple 
little instrument has vindicated, even 
to infidel reason, the wisdom of a 
pair of eyes ; for the pair of pictures 
are essential to a perfect resemblance. 
And though io ean stereoscopize 
the scene with one eye, after a fa- 
shion, and less forcibly than with 
both, still the very notion of the 
double picture is due to our having 
double eyes. Neither would it do 
to blinker us up from all sidelong 
glances, as the bad old-fashion does 
with horses, making bolters of the 
nervous, and jibbers of the obstinate, 
by giving us only one eye, the terri- 
ble sentinel on Polyphemus’ forehead. 
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THE KIND KILLER. 


Phil Andrews is the paragon of 
sportsmen, as anyone would say, who 
saw him among his dogs and friends 
and keepers, going out pheasant shoot- 
ing, as I met him yesterday ; but he 
has one strange whim, which is some- 
what detrimental to his energies a- 
field. If he happens to wing a bird, 
or otherwise to wound without kill- 
ing, he will send home a keeper with 
it, and bind up the broken limb, and 
pick out the shots. His poultry-yard 
at home is full of such wild conva- 
lescents. 

He has even been known to rescue 
a fox from the hounds, by dint of hard 
flogging off, and bag him, and get his 
wounds drest, and try to make a pet 
of the beast as a yard-dog ; but it 
wouldn’t do ; Reynard slipped collar, 
and got away one night, with Phil’s 
most famous Dorking rooster. 

He carries his humanity so far that 
he never eats the game he shoots ; 
though I, for one, prefer a tin cover 
to a brushwood one. He benefits all 
his friends, but is himself inclined to 
be a vegetarian. 

“Well, Phil,” said I, as he brought 
me a leash of birds, this morning, 
“stay and dine;” for he pretty well 
keeps my larder in game all the 
shooting season, and I was going to 
make a nice bachelor dinner off his 
last-week’s partri 

“T can’t,” said he ; “I must make 
haste home to my patients ; there’s 
a pretty pen-full of the wounded, and 
I couldn’t stop.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” I replied, 
“why not wring their necks, and add 
them to the game-bag ?”—He looked 
at me a most grave rebuke on his 
hobby of humanity, and was off in a 
moment. I shall be very sorry if I 
have lost Phil Andrews’ friendship, 
and its pleasant corollary of phea- 
sants. 

The possibility vexed me; so I 
went out riding, as usual, to freshen 
my mind. Somehow I felt he was 
right. And yet why go out sporting 
if you don’t mean to kill? en, of 
course, I bethought me of war—for 
who can think of much else now-a- 
days? —and seemed to see absurdities 
in our new play of killing no mur- 
der. The cannons are in earnest and 


rage horribly; the guards are in ear- 
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nest obstinately ; the hussars cleave 
skulls like Paladins; and yet no sooner 
have we knocked an enemy over, than 
we pick him up, and poultice him, 
and pension him. There goes the 
deadly line, full charge ; and behind 
it a row of surgeons, to stultify their 
exertions by endeavouring to repair 
mischiefs done ; and then a string of 
nurses, with keep and comforts in 
prospective. Really, our philanthro- 
py goes too far; is it not enough to 
tend our own wounded—and have 
we not, alas! more than we can well 
do for hecatombs of such, our kith 
and kin? If we must pay prisoners, 
and not rather make them do some- 
what for their living, is there any 
reason why we should be so profuse 
as toinduce our poor folk at home to 
long for the luck of foreign pri- 
soners? No doubt, it seems all very 
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generous; but very unjust, and there- 
fore very foolish. We are over-doing 
those philanthropies ; and, as in the 
case of all excess, will have to repent 
of them. 

It seems to me, Zsop, that if, after 
a battle, we sent our wounded ene- 
mies under a flag of truce to their 
own quarters; and when we made 
prisoners, if we set them some hardish 
work to do, by way of earning their 
bread, humanity would be satisfied, 
and reason too. As it is, our best 
luck lies in killing all before us; 
leaving no wounded to crowd our 
hospitals, nor prisoners to fatten in 
our jails. No quarter, is the corol- 
lary to over-philanthropy ; and, pro- 
ving too much, it leaves our wisdom 
to fall back upon what well satisfied 
our more prudent forefathers—com- 
mon humanity. 


(To be continued.) 





TUTORS OF THE YOUNG IDEA. 


BY W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


CHAPTER I. 


SOMEBODI—A LITTLE STRANGER. NOBUDY—aA KID 


SomEBopy. 


Is it the same sun whose rays pene- 
trate the richly appointed room of the 
square, and then find their way 
through the dirt gathered upon three 
er four cracked panes of iam, into 
the garret of the adjoining court ? 
Noiseless is the footstep upon the 
dense pile of the carpet in the bed- 
room of the square. The graceful, 
istening folds of the silken curtains 
fall about the head of a fair sleeper. 
A small white hand peeps beyond a 
dress of frail lace, and lies like a faint 
lily cup, upon the embroidered quilt. 
The air is rich with perfume. Ten- 
der eyes peep between the curtains 
at the gentle sleeper. The pretty 
fingers of maiden sisters are li to 
rosy mouths, hushing all people per- 
mitted to approach the couch, Sweet 
isthe spirit of re f gentle 
gladness—that fills the room. A 
rtly matron—sitting before a great 
iie-tne feet perched upon - steel 
that sharply reflects along the angles 
of its scroll-work the golden light 


of the burning coal—holds in her 
ample lap a roll of fine linen. Linen 
white as moorland snow—fine as the 
fabric frotw the looms of Dacca. Lace, 
worth its surface covered by bank 
paper, falls over the matron’s knees, 
and droops to the solid carpet. 
Deeply lapped within the folds of 
linen snow and costly lace, lies the 
scarcely breathing germ of a man, 
sleeping peacefully as the comely 
mother. Over the red little lump of 
flesh—yet with scarcely strength to 
flutter, even as the moth flutters in 
late autumn—cold, clear blue eyes 
listen with an inward content. The 
ong, slim figure of the watcher, 
carefully robed—as, we are continu- 
ally reminded, it is given to but few 
tailors to cover the human limbs—is 
really a little stirred with emotion. 
His white hand—almost white as 
that which lies upon the bed yonder 
—sparkling with a single jewel—but 
such a jewel—continually parts the 
pliant folds of the linen to look yet 
again at the new-born infant, and 
then closes them with a care that sur- 
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rises as you look into those eyes. 
For they are cold. Look at them 
when you will—even when they fall 
upon the perfect _— of the sleep- 
ing lady—and still you shall say that 
they are cold as the blue of northern 
skies. Gentle—very gentle—how- 
ever, is the voice that comes from 
between those almost girlish lips. 
Graceful always are the poses of this 
long, thin form. You are attracted 
towards it insensibly—but you shall 
never touch it. Its voice may dim- 
ple your cheek, but it shall never 
provoke your laughter. The eyes may 
win your regard—they shall never 
quicken your love. They have rested 
often on the face of the sleeping lady 
yonder, with all its wealth of expres- 
sion— its solemn beauty of outline— 
and ~ have shone in these mo- 
ments—but they have never glowed. 
Sentiment may have trickled from 
the lips—but genuine passion has 
there no instrument. Regard may 
have spoken in the eyes—but love 
has never reached them. You see that 
jewelled hand. If you could feel the 
pulse that sends the blood to it—its 
even beating, you would allow, might 
guide a ship fairly on her course. It 
neither quickens nor slackens. Per- 
haps, if the pulse have ever varied, 
it has for once hastened its beatings 
in this quiet room, on this most so- 
lemn occasion. This form—thesecold, 
blue eyes—these girlish lips—this 
spotless hand, belong to the father of 
SomEsopy ! 

For months before the butler so- 
lemnly tied up the knocker in a white 
kid glove ; bidding the milkman, at 
the same time, moderate the ex- 
uberance of his feline imitations. All 
kinds of anxious consultations had 
been held. Stout women, with ruddy 
cheeks, had been examined succes- 
sively by the solemn family doctor, 
with the view ofascertaining whether 
their maternal gifts were pure and 
strong enough for the expected child. 
The mother felt a headache in the 
morning; before eleven o'clock the 
dark-green brougham of Somebody’s 
doctor was before the steps of the 
great house in the square. And the 
serious man, in his long black coat, 
his right hand ungloved to feel 
pulses and to display its delicate pro- 
—, stepped quietly into the 

. He hoped nothing serious had 
» a8 he gently rubbed his 
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faultless boots upon the mat; and, 
meeting thelady’s-maid at the bottom 
of the stairs, followed her, simpering 
profoundly, to the patient’s boudoir. 
Somebody’s doctor, in the presence of 
a patient, is worth sketching from 
the life. Even the medical profession, 
which counts many good and great 
men in its list, has its arrant snobs, 
Somebody’s doctor is generally in this 
category. He simpers, poses, dain- 
tily feels the pulse, falls in with every 
peevish whim. He flirts with dis- 
ease ; he represents.death as incalcu- 
lably distant. His bow is worth as 
much as his advice. He prides him- 
self more on his manners than his 
knowledge of medicine. He can 
prettily hint at disagreeable symp- 
toms ; and be charming over an ope- 
ration. Hehas skill and knowledge ; 
but he owes more to a polished ex- 
terior than to sound acquirements. 
He is a remarkably clever snob. Did 
you ever see finer whiskers than his ? 
Did coat ever fit more nicely than 
that long one peculiar to his profes- 
sion? Did mortal ever hit, with truer 
delicacy, a pleasanter combination of 
rfumes? Was there ever a whiter 
orehead ; more faultless teeth; a 
more winning smile? If he began 
his education at Guy’s, he must have 
completed it under Baron Nathan 
and Count D’Orsay. Why, it is worth 
while being ill—if only to be waited 
upon by so intelligent a rosebud! 
Day after day he has been in attend- 
ance on Somebody’s wife for many 
months past. He has watched her 
with all the attention which two- 
guinea fees inspire. He has told her, 
very learnedly giving his reasons for 
the advice, not to be alarmed when 
there was nothing the matter with her. 
Very important was Somebody’s doctor 
on the momentous occasion which has 
been touched upon, and with which this 
story opens. Forsome hourshe was lord 
of the great house in the square. He 
was called at nine in the evening, and 
never left before five in the morning. 
During this time—when his presence 
was not necessary near his patient— 
he was allowed an arm-chair in the 
library. Here it was his busi- 
ness to charm by the lightness and 
submissiveness of his conversation. 
Somebody blandly hoped that all was 
oing on well. The doctor never 
new a happier case in the long 
course of his unparalleled experience, 
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Somebody nodded and smiled most 
condescendingly—that is, the doctor 
chose to regard the nod and the re- 
laxing of the features of eeey 
as charmingly humble when ad- 
dressed to himself. But if the doctor 
chose to be a snob before Somebody, 
he also chose to be a tyrant before 
Somebody’s monthly nurse, and an 
especial tyrant before the wet nurse. 
And again they were humbly thank- 
ful when he chose to smile on them, 
or speak a kind word to them, be- 
cause the kind word could be boasted 
about when the one returned to Cam- 
berwell, and the other to Seven Oaks. 

It was arainy night when Some- 
body’s lady was taken ill. The wind 
was howling, and the great drops of 
water came rattling against the ample 
panes of the great house of the square 
with a dreary clatter. Within, ex- 
ceeding comfort prevailed for all. 
There was a cheery fire in the 
kitchen; a cheery fire in the lady’s- 
maid’s room; a cheery fire in Some- 
body’s study ; and a cheery fire in 
the room where the lady lay. On a 
given signal a servant drew on his 


great livery coat; and having sent 
r one of Somebody’s horses, dashed 


along the street. He was on his way 
for the doctor; for Somebody, who 
was at his club, and for the nrar- 
ried sister of the sick lady. Every 
influence that could cheer the hours 
of woman’s great grief, was concen- 
trating itself around the patient. The 
lady’s-maid was busily sorting the 
snowy linen for the child that in a 
few hours would have an independent 
existence. Tender hands smoothed 
the lady’s pillow; gave her comfort- 
ing refreshment ; buoyed her up with 
happy hopes. No evil came to her 
to add to the agony of the moment. 
And when all was over—when this 
“all is over—it’s a boy” went about 
the house in whispers—was there a 
soul who heaved a sigh? No ; it was 
a bright event. A happiness had 
fallen upon the house of Somebody. 
The state had another servant born 
to it. Another peaceful life had be- 
gun to count its hours. That life was 
to be hemmed about with all the in- 
fluences that could make it bright. 
The first footsteps of the child were to 
be watched. The mysteries of learning 
were to be gently unfolded before the 
boy’s expanding mind. All the advan- 
. tages which the father could command 
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should be arrayed to bless little 
Somebody’s onward way. The father 
was right ; and we must regard him 
highly for his care. We must sym- 
pathise heartily with every emotion 
that tends to the good of his little 
one. And if we turn away from the 
warmth of his fireside, to watch the 
growth of the dark picture we have 
chosen as a companion to it, it may 
not be said that we have turned away 
in mo because we cannot pull down 
Somebody from his grandeur ; but it 
shall be honestly said, we hope that we 
have done our work, sorrowing over 
the horrors to be seen within call of 
the great house in the square, 


Nopopy. 


The rain that pattered against the 
perfect panes of the great house in 
the square, only to remind the 
household of their comforts, swept 
in heavy gusts, and curled in 
drenching elie up a narrow pas- 
sage not far off. The policeman, 
standing at Somebody’s door, could 
cast the light of his lantern upon the 
end of this narrow way, as he proved 
very frequently in the course of the 
night. It led to that part of his 
rounds which he least cared to 
walk. He had a spite against that 
passage ; and the people who dwelt 
there knew it. It was there that he 
got the scar which had damaged the 
perfect arch of his eyebrow, and seri- 
ously interfered with his area con- 
quests. Making a moderate calcula- 
tion, we might safely say that the 
scar in question—inflicted by a mud- 
lark whom he had once imprisoned— 
had cut off one supper per week from 
his kitchen contributions. His fasci- 
nations might now aspire to the affec- 
tions of cooks of a certain age only. 
With jaunty housemaids and coquet- 
tish nurses his days were over; they 
passed him by with a sneer. One had 
had the impertinence to suggest to 
him the advisability of wearing a 
false eyebrow. Well knowing that 
he owed this disdain to the dark 
court where the rain was now whirl- 
ing and sweeping; where the wind 
was whistling his most melancholy 
airs; where spare women were 
crouching before spoonsful of flicker- 
ing coals, or staggering with old phy- 
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sic-vials half full of gin at their lips 
up black and broken stairs; and 
where the said wind seemed to howl 
in kindness to drown the horrible 
oaths of the husbands as they met 
their wives; knowing this—and, 
moreover, that if he got ; acorrespond- 
ing cut over the other eye, it would 
probably be in this court—the police- 
man naturally turned down into 
its darkness with a certain savage 
fear. He was not very anxious to 
interfere among the inmates ; but let 
them only once place themselves in 
his power ; let them justify the use 
of the rattle, and they would see 
what he thought of them—that was 
all. His truncheon would not long 
remain idle. Still it is down this 
court of “desperate characters” (as 
it was described by policeman 2 of 
the A Edivision), that we shall make 
our way—even fresh from the peace 
and plenty of the great house in the 
square. Very tightly must the coat 
be buttoned to the throat ; and very 
decidedly must the collar thereof be 
turned up beyond the ears to pre- 
serve any faint approach to comfort, 
as we turn out of the broad street, 
plunge into a black puddle, and out 
of it into two or three more succes- 
sively, till we find ourselves securely 
zlued in the native mud of the court. 
Ve tumble, or nearly tumble, over a 
costermonger’s barrow, by way of 
beginning ; and are distinctly asked 
by the owner, whether we are blind, 
or lame, or both ; and, in addition, 
the rature of our business so near his 
barrow. A drunken coalheaver then 
lurches heavily against us, and wants 
to know where we are shoving to. A 
blear-eyed child chirps enquiries asto 
the maternal knowledge of our ab- 
sence from home. We appear to be 
sanguinary—to judge from the pre- 
vailing prefix coupled with every 
epithet—in the eyes of all the court 
inhabitants. Still we push forward 
on our errand. We are swells, snobs, 
spies, counter-jumpers, and other 
a commendable characters. We 
advance under volleys of jokes of 
wholly unintelligible slang ; questions 
the most pointedly impertinent ; 

threats the most diabolical. We stum- 
ble against some dark lump in the 
gutter. We are told to take care of 
“the kid!” We find number 19 at 
last. It is a black house; some of 
the window-sashes have entirely dis- 
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appeared ; and the black holes in the 
walls look great eyeless sockets. 
There are rags, in a steaming heap, 
hanging over the window-sill of the 
ground floor ; and within there is the 
faint glare of one or two thin dips 
stuck upon the corners of boards, 
which stretch across steaming wash. 
ing tubs. The human figures, seen 
through this faintly-lighted steam, in 
the black, low room, look like de- 
moniacal ghosts. The shrill voices of 
the women, relieved by the bass tones 
of the men, and all raised now and 
then to a confused, discordant yell, 
add to the diabolical point of view 
from which our startled sight sur- 
veys the scene. The bold reader 
would have hesitated, as we hesitate, 
before we venture by a question to 
draw the attention of the dim figures 
upon ourselves. At last, with but 
ill-affected determination, we break 
the silence, asking whether old No- 
body lived there. 

The roar of the voices fell to silence. 
A stalwart figure, lean as a skeleton, 
advanced from the gloom, and plant- 
ing his great elbows upon the heap 
of wet linen hanging over the window- 
sill, scowled at us. Without an- 
swering our question, he asked what 
we wanted with Nobody. Our ex- 
planation was a suspicious one. We 
said that our errand was to Nobody's 
advantage. 

The figure, gaunt and ragged ; the 
fiery eyes, glowing under the deep 
shadow of heavy, bony brows; the 
large, coarse mouth, dragged down at 
one corner by the weight of a thick, 
blackened, clay pipe ; the hair matted 
on the forehead, i. curled with grease 
over each ear ; "the large, coarse chin, 
bristling with an iron-grey beard ; 
and the bull throat, traversed by ropy 
veins ;—presented a picture upon 
which a painter woul have dwelt 
with pleasure, but which we recall 
for our own feeble manner of reprc- 
ducing it, even now, with the utmost 
sadness. Those heavy fists, lying upon 
the wet linen, looked ready for any 
work. We caught these points of the 
terrible object before us at a glance. 
There was no time for leisurely 
examination. The eyes glared too 
fiercely upon us ; and we hastened to 
inform their owner, that we had 
come to know whether the case of 
Nobody’s wife was very pressing. 
We could hardly distinguish whether 
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the face before us scowled or smiled 
at this polite inquiry. The man 
answered, however, seeing that we 
were not detectives, nor men bent on 
any suspicious errand ; and, planting 
his elbows more firmly than ever 
upon the wet rags, as he wagged his 
head backwards and forwards, to 
impress us with his cunning—that he 
was Nobody, and not afeard to let 
the world know it. He was as good 
amanas his neighbour. And so we 
were come to inquire about his old 
woman? Well, that was kind of us. 
She was going on as well as could be 
expected ; but, of course, the like of 
her could wait till it was perfectly 
convenient tothe doctor to come, It 
would be presumptuous in her to be 
pressing. We understood Nobody 
ectly. He had been to the parish 
r—having been routed out of the 
Red Lion tap by a kind neighbour— 
for in these courts kind neighbours 
abound,—and had been told that the 
medical man, or his assistant, or per- 
haps his errand-boy, would come 
round as soon as one of them was 
disengaged. And so Nobody had 
strolled homeward, venting his sar- 
casms against the doctor, and extend- 
ing them, as people passed him, from 
the doctor to society at large. 

What was his old woman to the lady 
whose fellow had plenty of tin? He 
paused before the great house in the 
square, not because he knew a soul 
there, nor because he had any spite 
against that particular great house, 
but because, at the moment he was 
passing, the black silk stockings of 
the butler shone over his well de- 
veloped calves, under the rays of the 
hall lamp : this domestic was stand- 
ing upon tiptoe, and, with incipient 
apoplexy in that head (which reminded 
us always of a magnum of port cast 
into a very thin and transparent 
skin), was binding a white glove 
about the knocker. The suggestive 

% roused Nobody’s misanthropic 
humour; and he shouted to the 

plendid servant, to ask him whether 

e could let him have the “feller” of 
the oe he was using for his knocker. 

Vith this salute, and an offer to give 

e butler a “leg up,” Nobody shuf- 

forward, ducking his head to 
oid the driving rain, and pulling 
wagely at his pipe. He had reached 

Wo. 19 in his court, growling and 
ing. He found his “old wo- 
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man” lying upon the heap of rags 
scattered over a quivering bedstead, 
which was their couch, groaning 
heavily. He told her that the doctor 
was coming when he was disengaged, 
when he had done with the people as 
paid their sovereigns. She must wait 
—it was no use her groanin’! The 
poor woman was attended by a crea- 
ture, if possible, more miserable than 
herself. Coarse were the words of 
comfort the forlorn nurse had to say 
to her friend. Why, the two had 
had a fight—aye, a downright trial of 
fists—not a month ago. Yet, when 
the poor mother fell ill—-when droop- 
ing over her work in the steam be- 
low, she sate upon a stool, and knew 
that her time was come on—her old 
enemy was the first to disengage her 
hands from the lather, and having 
jerked them violently, and wiped 
them with the corner of a greasy 
apron, to support the poor creature, 
and help her to hobble up to her 
dark room, that she might nestle 
amid the hideous rags which com- 
posed her bed. It was this same 
woman who sent an urchin off to the 
Red Lion for the husband, and begged 
a few pence from a neighbour, that 
some tea might be brewed in a broken 
jug for the sufferer. Nobody puffed 
loner still at his pipe, as he stood 
over his “‘old woman” and her nurse, 
and told them to wait. The like of 
them must not be in a hurry—she 
must be game. And with these sen- 
timents, he swung himself out of 
the room. The women begged him 
not to leave the house; and so he 
sulkily seated himself below, amid 
the washerwomen, and the steam 
from their tubs; where he amused 
them with jests that would wither 
tender ears, and laughter that would 
make a pure heart sick! We sur- 

rised him while he was administer- 
ing this poison to ears unhappily only 
too grateful for each dose. 

We tried to convince him that our 
errand was conceived in the kindest 
spirit ; but at every fresh effort he 
grew more cynical, and repeated his 
determination not to be gammoned. 
He had had enough of psalm-singing 
to last him a long time; he didn’t 
want any person to meddle with his 
condition. It was a bad’un, he knew 
—but he didn’t want nobody to mend 
it. He supposed the doctor would 
come when he chose. Meantime the 
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“old woman” must wait—that was 
all about it. And he turned upon 
his heel as he drew his seal-skin cap 
down over his eyes; and then ram- 
med his broad hands deep into his 
capacious, dogs-eared pockets. - He 
added a light whistle, that he might 
further exhibit his perfect indiffer- 
ence to our presence. We were about 
to turn away in sorrow, to see how 
utterly at war the man was with the 
world apart from his own ; when an 
oath or two rose above the howl of 
the wind up the court. Steps drew 
rapidly near us; in a few minutes a 
young man came up with us. He 
was the doctor’s assistant. Accus- 
tomed to the court, he seemed per- 
fectly unconcerned when he looked 
through the open window at the 
misty scene within. His light, cheery, 
confident voice re-assured us, as he 
called loudly to Nobody. The fellow 


only turned his head sulkily this 
time ; but when the assistant most 
authoritatively declared that he must 
see the patient instantly—that he 
had no time to lose—Nobody, growl- 
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ing his wonder that the assistant had 
come at last, and his hope that he 
had not put himself out of the way, 
sauntered to the door; and having 
begged the loan of a dip from one of 
the women, held it out in the wind 
over our heads, while the hot grease 
coursed over his bony fingures ;—and 
asked which of the lot was the doctor, 

When the speck of sky visible from 
the court next paled before the rising 
sun; when lights flickered about in 
the darkness ; when oaths were sent 
forth to rouse sluggards ; and when 
the trucks of costermongers were 
creaking towards the open road —the 
haggard woman who had passed the 
night in Nobody’s rooms, comforting 
the mother, shouted from the win. 
dow to a woman in an opposite 
house, that the event had come about. 
Directly afterwards a young fellow 
below, who heard the intelligence, 
shouted to his pal, “‘ Nobody’s gota 
kid!” The informant was told not 
to mind Nobody and his kid, but to 
shove at the barrow, 


CHAPTER I, 


SOMEBODY—A CHRISTIAN. 


It is important that the reader 
should at once re-enter the great 
house in the square. Thereis a high 
covered cart before the area entrance. 
It brings tops and bottoms of elabo- 
rate manufacture to Somebody’s little 
stranger. In the hall, the careless 
visitor runs the chance of being con- 
siderably damaged by an excited nurse 
bearing aloft a mysterious flat little 
apparatus, to which a minute imita- 
tion of a fireman’s hose is attached. 
Near the bench, where footmen and 
messengers lounge, is a car, shaped 
after the graceful form of the nau- 
tilus, moving upon patent springs, 
secured by patent axles; in short, 
conspicuous as the illustration of 
every patent that has the most dis- 
tant relation to the coachmaker’s 
business. It is lined with white 
silk ; its cushions dimple under the 
pressure of your little finger. A 
tall fellow who could drive a plough, 
but who is now warming rather ex- 
ceptional calves certainly, before the 
fire in the servants’ room, and talking 
- of the sweepstakes in which he has 
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an interest—this strapping fellow, 
greased and powdered, propels the 
nautilus shell containing little Some- 
body ; but only on those days when 
—the thermometer having been con- 
sulted, and the doctor having pro 
nounced the air sufficiently pure for 
his small patient’s ieencdbe trea- 
sure, followed by two nurses, makes 
the tour of the gardens before the 
house. On other occasions, little 
Somebody’s mamma (whose tender 
ness shall not be questioned, since 
the baby positively rides out in the 
carriage in the lap of the head nurse) 
actually carries him in her own fair 
arms, upon the lawn. But then, he 
is the only child! When he cries, 4 
nurse instantly advances to take him, 
and carry him beyond hearing. 
Somebody’s mother hasa nervous sy 
tem so finely organised, that she cab- 
not bear the wail of an infant. It 
has a melancholy sound. She ims 
gines that the little thing must be in 
oain—and the mere suggestion of suf- 
ering chills her blood. By day and 
night her thoughts revert to th 
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means which money will procure, for 
the better preservation of her child 
from harm. If the doctor fail to call 
at his accustomed hour, her nerves 
are shattered for the rest of that day. 
One doctor does not satisfy her. She 
hears of dozens of eminent men, 
each man having a theory of his own, 
the application of which has effected 
the most astounding and convincing 
results; and she sees them all. She 
has tried every system on her own 
delicate organisation. She has been 
in the hands of four homeeopathists ; 
she has stood the blows of the douche 
bath; she has passed the happiest 
hours of her life rolled up like a 
mummy, in wet sheets; those pretty 
are familiar with all the hot and 
cold medicinal springs of the Conti- 
nent ; those light limbs have passed 
through the most extraordinary con- 
tortions, in search of the health pro- 
mised by the professors of the Swe- 
dish gymnastics ; those pretty hands 
have worn galvanic rings; all kinds 
of harmless substitutes for stays have 
clasped that slender form ; every de- 
scription of patent sole, guaranteeing 
constant warmth, has been pressed by 
those long and narrow feet. The 
lady is learned on all the systems she 
has tried. One eminent professor of 
the last system taken up, always 
figures at her sotrées, or is surrounded 
by a bevy of intellectual beauties at 
her thés dansantes, to whom he de- 
livers charmingly unintelligible ex- 
planations of his theory, using words 
most flatteringly incomprehensible to 
his fair hearers. Somebody’s mother 
tells about the properties of acids ; 
the construction of the nerves; the 
remarkable experiments tried upon 
the lungs of dogs; and the logical 
feasoning upon which homeeopathy is 
based. She attends Faraday’s lec- 
tures, and is in love with electricity. 
She has seen such a duck of a gal- 
yanic battery that morning ; and some 
of the sweetest porous jars in the 
world. A huge magnet lies upon her 
boudoir-table ; and it is really charm- 
ing to see her female friends ga- 
thered about it, if only to notice the 
pink blood rise to their pretty faces, 
as they lift it with the greatest exer- 
tion, to assure themselves that it will 
hold a rod of iron kept there for the 
experiment. There can be no doubt 
whatever on the subject—Somebody’s 
mother is a woman of mind. 
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Consequently, some months before 
young Somebody was born, her lady- 
ship bought all kinds of medical 
books treating of infancy and its dis- 
eases ; of the young mother, of the 
choice of nurses; of the nettle-rash 
considered from a new point of view ; 
of teeth-cutting regarded in its rela- 
tion to the character of the future 
man; together with other treatises 
equally light and instructive. All 
popular errors in regard to the rear- 
ing of infants were to be banished 
from Somebody’s nursery. A ven- 
tilator of extraordinary power was 
erected in the child’s day-room, but 
as it gaye the under-nurse a cold in 
the head on the day after it was fixed, 
she stuffed a cloth into the new- 
fangled nonsense, with the sufficient 
reason that she had been easily reared 
enough without a wind-mill in the 
room. Still Somebody’s lady was 
delighted with the marked improve- 
ment in the temperature ; and con- 
sulted a thermometer placed near the 
window with great satisfaction. 
Young Somebody of course never 
wore caps. It is probable that if his 
fair mother had had her way, she would 
have ordered him to be dipped into 
a bucket of cold water an hour after 
his birth, to test his strength. 

3ut Somebody senior is not an en- 
thusiast. He sees the flights of his lady 
with wonderful calmness. He believes 
that she is an intellectual “ crea- 
chah,” but he is not inclined to let 
her try her experiments on his son 
and heir. So that whenever the 
cares of the turf, or the engagements 
of the day allow him to look into 
the matter, he visits the nursery and 
sees the doctor, and issues orders 
that the child shall be nursed accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules prescribed 
by common-sense men. He even 
went so far, on one occasion, as to 
tell his lady that if she ventured to 
allow any of her mad professors to 
try their absurd experiments upon 
the child, he would at once send him 
into the country beyond her reach. 
“Life,” he said, ina wonderfully quiet 
voice, while the lady’s Irish eyes 
flashed fire, “was not an experi- 
mental laboratory, wherein fools’ 
tricks should be played.” The lady 
begged hard to have the little darling 
galvanized only once: her husband was 
inflexible. She would have been a 
bo!d woman, who, being in Somebody 
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senior’s power, disobeyed his word. 
He was quiet—exquisitely polite. He 
held his hat deferentially in his hand 
as he stood in his lady’s boudoir, 
issuing the above orders to her ; and 
he bowed most gracefully, most. pro- 
foundly, as he took his leave. 

And so young Somebody, amid the 
attentions of three nurses and a doc- 
tor, sheltered from the experimental 
bias of his beautiful and intellectual 
mother, grew daily. His face was as 
round as afull moon at his christen- 
ing—to quote his wet-nurse, as she 
talked over the affair before her 
matutinal glass of sherry and pint of 
Guinness—while her friends admired 
the caps and ribands which had been 
given to her on the great occasion. 
Never were pomp and vanity resigned 
with greater pomp and more con- 
spicuous vanity. The clergyman was 
a distant relation to Somebody, and 
had every reasonable expectation of 
being a bishop. The godfathers to 
the child were Sir Gules Argent, 
Bart., of Norman-Hall, in the county 
of shire, and Tobias Grannut, 
Esq., M.P.,on the conservative side 
for North— shire ; but then, this 

entleman acted only as proxy for the 

1de Bouilli, descended direct, inthe 
male line from Godfroi de Bouillon, 
who was unfortunately confined to 
his room by gout, and, provokingly 
enough, could not venture out till the 
day after the ceremony. The god- 
mother was Miss Argent, the infant’s 
blooming maiden aunt. This lady took 
the child from the nurse’s arms in the 
church, while the clergyman pro- 
nounced holy words over its head— 
words of which it was all unmind- 
ful, being then but a little bundle of 
senses to which the cold water was a 

inful 

Well, the ceremony is at an end, 
the child returns to the arms of its 
nurse, is duly kissed by its mamma 
and godmamma, and is borne trium- 
pare to the carriage—Miss Argent 

aaving given strict injunctions 
that its Honiton lace cloak should be 
taken off directly it reached home. 
The breakfast—Well, Gunter, aided 
by the chéfs from Vefour, the Trois 
Fréres, and the Café de Paris, could 
not have devised an acceptable ad- 
dition to the carte. We, consumers 
of the homely mutton chop, imbibers 
of Meux, whose eyes have, alas! glis- 
tened above the rim of the familiar 
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pewter ; we, for whom the midday 

Cheshire and the accompanying shel 
have not yet lost their charm ; we, no 
strangers to the convenience of Cald. 

well’s luncheon-buns ; we, who have 
never got a line into a fashionable 
paper, and have never looked upon a 
ducal feast even over the shoulder. 
knot of an accommodating flunkey ; 
how can we, doomed to the ware of 
Wedgwood, the silver of Elkington, 
(and this when we make a blow,) and 
advertised claret—venture to criticise 
Somebody’s breakfast?) Why should 
we pretend to be critical—where we 
have no experience, no standard of 
measurement ! No, we are content to 
take the opinion of Somebody’s grand- 
mother, a portentous lady—all velvet 
and lace—who, as she sat there, par- 
taking successively of all the deli- 
cacies out of season, making her way 
steadily round the board (which | "y 
the way did not groan, as the writers 
in our fashionable journals had led us, 
simple-minded people, to believe), re- 
minded us of some very splendid 
velvety caterpillars whom we have 
seen begin their meal at the stalk of 
a leaf, and vigorously make the tour 
returning to the point whence they 
started. I never saw a lady of fifty- 
five so vigorous a consumer of hauts 


primeurs. Well, this dowager de- 
clared as she finally passed the 


damask over her lips, that the break- 
fast was perfect in every respect. 
Speeches followed as a matter of 
course. They all pointed, more or 
less awkwardly, to the future. Tobias 
Grannut, Esq., as the representative 
of the absent Earl in the first place, 
and as a member of parliament in 
the second place, (every such member 
being necessarily, and, as our morn- 
ing paper daily proves, an orator,) 
was the first to pull down his ample 
waistcoat, pass his white hand over 
the satin that covered his manly 
bosom, and spring to his legs. Some- 
body from the head of his table bowed 


bewitchingly. The words of the 
honourable member shall not be 
printed. To understand them per- 


fectly, the manner, the tones of the 
voice, the upraised hand, the jewel 
on the finger of that hand especially, 
are wanting. Very solemnly did Mr. 
Grannut lower his voice, almost into 
his boots (according to the description 
we overheard in the butler’s pantry), 
as he talked of the solemn respon- 
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sibilities the godfathers and god- 


mother had assumed on that day— 
msibilities which were too often 
tten on the morrow—respon- 
sibilities which were nevertheless re- 
msibilities ; responsibilities—but 
reader now understands the rest. 
Having delivered this exordium, he 
lightly rose to the pretty expression 
of a hope that the germ of aman now 
squeaking in the arms of his nurse, 
would grow up to imitate the virtues 
and inherit the rare graces of his 
mother, and to rival his father in the 
extent and variety of his acquire- 
ments, and the capacity of his in- 
tellect. The old hypocrite had been 
talking on his way to the great house 
in the square, with Sir Gules 
on the absurd manner in which their 
host had frittered away his life. Sir 
Gules had finally agreed with 
Grannut that Somebody was fit for 
nothing, and never had been fit for 
anything. 

And so the party dispersed. Young 
Somebody was a Christian. Among 
ali the solemn lies we act upon one 
another, which we celebrate,and upon 
which we plume ourselves, which we 
hold to our hearts and insist upon 
observing, without which our children 
are heathens and ourselves sinful out- 
casts; that which ushered young 
Somebody. into the church is the 
most terrible. But we pass it by 
now, and bid farewell to Somebody. 
Contrasts between rich and poor have 
been sufficiently painted. Our pur- 
pose lies in the story of Nobody, and 
chiefly with the tutors who advanced 
from time to time to teach the young 
idea. Our way lies in quarters of 
London which Somebody’s footsteps 
will never tread, to scenes that will 
never meet Somebody’s eyes. For 
we are anxious to know how it is 
that young Nobody, cast into the 
world with the germs of good in him, 
fell away from honest paths. 

Sitting near ourcomfortable fires, it 
is well to look out into the darkness, 
and to endeavour to distinguish the 
crouching figures that slink past in the 
windand rain ; askingourselveshow it 
is that with our mighty institutes for 
the administration of charity, our 
great grants for education, our thou- 
sands of philanthropic professors, our 
crowded May meetings at Exeter-hall, 
our expensive reformatory institu- 
tions ; little fellows spend a babyhood 
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in the fumes of laudanum, crawl in 
the dirt of gutters till their weak 
limbs spindle to a height when the 
owner can in some way earn money, 
and become those horrible caricatures 
of men to be found now jammed 
against the gates of the London docks 

-now sipping penny ices in Petticoat 
Lane. We part with Somebody at 
this point—because any of our readers 
can complete the sketch ; but the 
figure of young Nobody is one with 
which few are happily familiar. Let 
us point him out once more to the 
reader, and concentrate his attention 
upon his spare figure. He is swad- 
dled in rags ; in his flabby black little 
fingers is an empty phial, labelled 
Godfrey’s cordial ; and he is amusing 
himself on the floor of that wash- 
house up the court, to which the 
reader has already been introduced. 
He has been effectually quieted, that 
his mother may plod on at her work. 
Wan and hollow are the mother’s 
cheeks. Rather should she be in 
bed than wielding that stick in the 
wash-tub. From time to time she 
sits upon a stocl at hand to gather 
strength. Her lips are bloodless, her 
knees bend under her. Send for the 
doctor. And where the good? He 
will tell her to remain quiet for a 
few days, not to exert herself, to take 
something strengthening—possibly a 
couple of glasses of port wine daily. 
Bitterly sarcastic must such advice 
be, given under such circumstances. 
The parish doctor who told his 
pauper patient to winter in Madeira, 
may appear to us in a very ludicrous 
position ; but there is tragedy rather 
than comedy in it, if we will look 
near enough. We are very careful 
about parish doctors and their atten- 
dance, but we too often forget that 
illness is a most expensive affair. 
Quiet is generally necessary ; to the 
poor it is almost impossible ; repose is 
as usually needful, and, as usually, 
the condemnation of a whole family 
to starvation. Light and expensive 
food becomes requisite atthe very time 
whenmoney fails. The hospital affords 
somerelief giving gratuitous medicine, 
but how small a part of a cure are 
the mere drugs! ‘lherefore, although 
Nobody’s mother could get some gra- 
tuitous medicine and advice, how 
could she afford to comply with the 
conditions under which the medicine 
must be taken? Yet she had not 
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r own life, but that of young 
Nobody. in her charge! To eat, she 
ioe work. She could not "gain 
strength without food; nor food 
without that exertion which must re- 
tard her recovery. And then the 
rent must be paid! Heavy thust 
the burden of life have been upon 
that poor soul’s head, as she worked, 
with her baby lying upon the damp 
floor at her feet, wrapped in her old 
shawl; and making weak but in- 
effectual efforts to ram the end of the 
hial between its toothless gums. 
Vork she must. Phy: icians, moral- 
ists, philanthropists may whisper in 
her ears ; her necessities give hera 
clearer sight then their studies have 
given them. Loudly rises the com- 
mand that she shall not drug young 
Nobody ; opium will enfeeble him for 
life. But what if he become, as a 
baby, hale and hearty! He will have 
a baby’ s restlessness, a baby’s lungs ; 
he will er ry, and scream, and struggle ; 
and then how will his mother work } 
If she cannot work, she cannot eat ; 
if she cannot eat, she can yield no 
nourishment to her child. He may 
recover from the drugs, but from 
starvationnever ! No; let the gentle- 
men retire ; thousands of children 
die little helpless opium-eaters, who 
would have died from starvation, had 
there been no soothing syrups. In 
this way argues Nobody’s mother ; 
holding once more, in the presence of 
ee ney, 
the cordial to little Nobody’s lips. 
Again the child sleeps. —its swollen 
head resting heavily against its 
mother. 

As we peer through the black win- 
dow into that steaming room, reeking 
of soap-suds and gin ; as we listen to 
the splashing of the water, as the 
light here and there sparkles upon 
the wet floor; as the harsh voices of 
the women jar upon the ears ; and as, 
turning aside, we see Nobody’s father 
describing acute angles along the 
court on his way home, muttering 
oaths between his teeth, we sadly 
look upon the child’s waxen features, 
and count up the wretched influences 
that encompass him. We are told 
that all men are equal before the law. 
Poor child, that must soon wake up 
to see the solemn mockery of the as- 
sertion! For, seeing the scenes amidst 
which its mind will open to the day ; 
seeing the men and women from 
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whom it will receive its first ideas; 
seeing, moreover, how much will be 
expected from it ; can we hold that 
its errors deserve that punishment 
which those of young Somebody 
richly merit?) We have yet to see 
that some children are reared in Lon- 
don as savagely as in the wilds of 
America ; that they are never crimi- 
nals, because the “y have never seen the 
standard of moral excellence by which 
we judge them. As well imprison a 
New Zealand tattooer for cutting 
and wounding, as lay the heavy arm 
of the law upon many a London pick- 
pocket—as we shall presently show. 
Society, seeing columns upon columns 
of advertisements in the public jour- 
nals,describing benevolent institutions 
of all kinds :—Maternity Societies, 
tagged Schools, PublicN urseries,Soup 
Kitchens, Refuges, Orphan Asylum;, 
Samaritan Institutions, Reformat - 
ries in endless variety, and Retrea‘s 
for penniless old age,—society, w: 
say, seeing the activity of those nobl: 
charities, is apt to fold its arms ; an| 
stirring its winter fire, to believe tha: 
the poor and outcast are being 
gathered to the honest paths of life. 
Unhappily the benevolent tutors of 
the young idea, conductors of re- 
formatories, enthusiastic distributors 
of soup-tickets, mild teachers in rag- 
ged schools,—are all at loggerheads. 
It is clear that the young idea must 
be taught, but how?—and what! 
Poor little Nobody sleeps meantime, 
—and sips his syrup,—and sleeps 
again. There are twenty tutors 
ready to seize upon those spare limbs, 
to try experiments with that very 
feeble mind. The parents grin ma- 
liciously over the business, and let the 
work go forward awhile, for young 
Nobody is not yet old enough to be 
turned to pecuniary account. 

Now we propose, in the story of No- 
body, to touch upon these several insti- 
tutions ; to exhibit the effects of these 
contending doctors, upon his destiny. 
It will be seen that there are elements 
in his life of which no account what- 
ever is taken ; and at this moment, 
while national education is under dis- 
cussion among us, we may perform a 
useful office by exhibiting to the public 
the machinery in operation for re- 
claiming the forlorn little outcasts 
who swarm in the alleys of our large 
cities, by painting the schools in 
which the poor are taught. 





